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The Making of a Dramatist 
(1892-1903) 


By ERIC BENTLEY 


It was clear from the start that Bernard Shaw was a man of ideas. 
Later it turned out that he was a fabulous entertainer. But few have 
granted that the two Shaws were one. The old tendency was to allow that 
he was a publicist, a critic, an essayist, even a philosopher but to add: 
“not of course a dramatist.” The later tendency was to concede that he 
was a great showman but to discount his thoughtful side. As Egon 
Friedell said, you could suck the theatrical sugar from the pill of propa- 
ganda, and put the pill itself back on the plate. 

Neither in the old days, then, nor in the later ones was Shaw con- 
sidered a dramatist, for even the later generations have only thought him 
a master of the theatrical occasion, a man with a theatrical line of talk 
and a theatrical bag of tricks, a highly histrionic jokester—a comedian, 
certainly, but hardly a writer of serious comedy. The fact is that the 
shock of that long career in the theatre has still not been absorbed. Shaw 
has not yet been seen in perspective. 

In these circumstances it is interesting to go back and look what hap- 
pened in the eighteen nineties. In 1891 Bernard Shaw had still not 
written a play, though he was 35 years old. A dozen years later, though 
he could describe himself as “an unperformed playwright in London,” 
he had written Widowers’ Houses (1892), The Philanderer (1893), Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession (1893-4), Arms and the Man (1894), Candida 
(1894-5), The Man of Destiny (1895), You Never Can Tell (1895-6), The 
Devil’s Disciple (1896-7), Caesar and Cleopatra (1898), Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion (1899), The Admirable Bashville (1901), and Man 
and Superman (1901-3). 

Let us take for granted that these plays are full of ideas and jokes 
and ask if they do not also meet the demands of dramatic criticism as 
such. The drama, everyone agrees, presents character in action. Human 
actions become “an action” in the drama when they are arranged ef- 
fectively—when, that is, they are given what we can recognize as a 
proper and praiseworthy structure. Of character dramatic critics have 
required many different things. One of them is emotional substance. 

Let us ask, then, how Shaw, when he set about playwriting, tackled the 
problem of structure; and let us ask if he gave his characters’ existence 
the requisite emotional substance. 
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Structure 


How did Shaw put a play together? To think of questions about Shaw 
is to think also of the answers he invariably provided to them. In this 
case, he said: “I avoid plots like the plague... My procedure is to imag- 
ine characters and let them rip....” The quotation is from his Table 
Talk but (again: as usual) he said the same thing on many other occa- 
sions. One always has to ask not what he means (which may be clear) 
but what he is getting at. All Shaw’s critical prose is polemical, as he 
freely admitted, and his writing on the theatre is devoted to the destruc- 
tion of some kinds of drama and their replacement by some others (or 
one other). Here the enemy is the kind of play which had been dominant 
throughout the latter half of the nineteenth century—‘the well-made 
play” as perfected by Eugéne Scribe. In this dramaturgy the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the primacy of plot had been driven to an improper extreme. 
The plot was now, not primus inter pares, but all that mattered. It lost 
its originally organic relation to character and theme. So it became 
anathema to the apostles of the New Drama at the century's close. As 
late as 1946, when Allardyce Nicoll declared that Shaw was himself in- 
fluenced by the well-made play, the old playwright went into print to 
deny it. 

If the well-made play is defined as having no serious content, if it is 
defined by the relation (or lack of relation) of its plot to character and 
theme, then obviously Shaw did not write well-made plays. Yet Professor 
Nicoll had a point, and a strong one, which was that, for all the dis- 
claimers, Shaw’s plays did have plots and, furthermore, that these plots 
tended to be old acquaintances for those who knew their well-made play. 
Actually, the playwright had no need to be scandalized, for no dramatist 
had been more influenced by the well-made play than his own idol of 
those days, Henrik Ibsen. The Norwegian had begun his theatrical 
career by directing a large number of these plays; he made an exact 
imitation of them in his own Lady Inger of Ostraat; and he con- 
tinued to the end to use many of their characteristic devices. Hence it 
would have been quite possible for a writer in 1890 to denounce Scribe 
and Sardou and simultaneously to steal their bag of tricks—from Ibsen. 
It is doubtful, though, if Bernard Shaw needed to deceive himself in 
this way. It seems more likely that he took the main situation in Arms 
and the Man from one of Scribe’s most successful plays, Bataille de 
Dames. 

A situation is not, of course, a plot, and the plot of Arms and the Man 
is not simply lifted from Scribe, even though parts of it may have been. 
Plagiarism is not the point. The point is that even when Shaw’s story 
diverges from Scribe it remains Scribean. The play Arms and the Man 
is hung, as it were, on the cunningly told tale of the lost coat with the 
photograph in its pocket. The reader need only go through the text and 
mark the hints, incidents, accidents, and contretemps of this tale and 
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he will be finding the layout, the plan—yes, the plot—of this play. Or 
at any rate the plot of what could have been a first draft of the play. 
Shaw, one gathers, did not write such first drafts but, supposing he 
had, what would be the difference between the first draft and the final 
one? In the answer to this question lies the secret of Shavian dramaturgy. 

A corollary of the view that “plot is all” is this proposition: the cause 
of any incident is another incident. It is known that Scribe used to 
chart out a configuration of incidents and then write his play. This is 
to go far beyond Aristotle. It is to set no store at all by human initiative 
and assign to events themselves a kind of fatality: they are a network 
in which mankind is caught. Granted that the conception might in 
certain hands have its awesomeness, in Scribe’s hands it had only trivi- 
ality, because he manipulated the events till the issue was a pleasant 
one. It is curious how often that manipulation had to be arbitrary and 
drastic. Do events, when given their head, rush downward to disaster? 


. To guarantee a happy ending, the well-making playwrights often needed 


their emergency weapon: sheer accident. Hence the Shavian complaint 
that well-made plays were badly made after all. 

Hence also Bernard Shaw’s first drama, which is an adaptation of an 
adaptation of a well-made play. The subject is one that Scribe and the 
younger Dumas brought to the nineteenth-century theatre: marrying, or 
refusing to marry, money. The immediate source is an unfinished play of 
William Archer’s, Rhinegold. Archer’s source is La Ceinture dorée by 
Emile Augier. When a young man discovers that his young lady’s inherited 
money was acquired by her father in an immoral way, what does he do? 
William Archer’s answer was: he pitches it into the Rhine. One pre- 
sumes that Archer’s action would have been set on a convenient balcony 
beside that river. Augier’s hero is not so privileged. To preserve his 
honor, he would simply have to forego the pleasure of marrying the 
lady, if the author did not provide him and the play with an opportune 
accident (or money ex machina). The whole French economy has to 
meet with a crisis (war breaks out) so that our heroine’s father may be 
reduced to poverty: it is now honorable for our hero to propose to our 
heroine. In the well-made play one incident leads to another with a 
logic that is inescapable—except when the author decides to escape it. 
Perhaps Shaw’s objection was less to the inescapability than to the 
egregious, last-minute escapes. 

His first play, Widowers’ Houses, may not be great art but it is a 
great reversal of custom. Shaw's key decision was to refuse to accept 
Augier’s ending, to refuse to have accident (masquerading as fate or 
otherwise) intervene. Such a refusal leads a man—leads a born play- 
wright at least—back and back into the earlier stages of a story and he 
ends up writing an utterly different play—an utterly different kind of 
play. 

Not one but two conceptions of Augier’s were being rejected: not 
just the solution-by-sheer-accident (which condemns a play to meaning- 
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lessness) but also the autonomy-of-incidents—something, by the way, 
which was no part of Augier’s conscious philosophy but was imposed 
on him by the Scribean design. Dramatists are committed to the doc- 
trine of free will. They can say they don’t believe in it: but they have 
to write their plays as if they did. (In this they resemble human beings 
in general, for your most ardent determinist acts on the assumption 
that determinism is false.) People in plays have got to be able to make 
decisions, and these decisions have got to be both real and influential: 
they have to affect events. I see no reason to object to Aristotle’s declara- 
tion that plot is the soul of the drama, but Aristotle would have ob- 
jected to Scribe’s attempt to cut the soul off from the body—that is, from 
character. 

What does a young man do when he finds that his bride’s dowry 
comes from a tainted source? There are two ways for a writer to arrive 
at an answer. He can say: “I can think of several answers—on the basis 
of several different possibilities of ‘theatre’. Answer A will give you Big 
Scene X; answer B will give you Ending Y; and so on.” Or he can say: 
“I cannot give you any answer at all until the terms of the proposition 
are defined, including the term ‘tainted’. Above all I need to know who 
these people are—what bride? what young man?” The first way to ar- 
rive at an answer would commonly be thought the playwright’s way: 
the reasoning is “craftsmanlike” and “of the theatre” and would earn 
a man commendation on Broadway in 1960. The second way is only the 
human way. That makes it the way of the real dramatist and so of 
Bernard Shaw. 

It could be said that we have this perfectly functioning machine of 
the well-made play and that a Bernard Shaw is throwing a monkey- 
wrench into it—the monkey-wrench of character. That is how it must 
seem from the Scribean viewpoint. From the viewpoint of dramatic art, 
however, one would say that this particular engine had been revolving all 
too fast and uselessly: only when a Shaw slips in the clutch can the gear 
engage and the vehicle prove itself a vehicle by moving. 

“My procedure is to imagine characters and let them rip....” The 
pertinence of this remark may by now be clearer: if the young man has 
been “imagined,” the dramatist can find the decision he would make 
as to the young lady’s money. But at this point we realize that Shaw's 
words leave out of account the fact that the situation confronting the 
young man had been established in advance of the imagining of his 
character. It had been established by Augier and Archer and by Shaw's 
own decision to use their work. Hence, Shaw’s own interpretation is 
both helpful and misleading—or, perhaps, is helpful only if those who 
are helped do a lot of work on their own. 

Shaw put Widowers’ Houses together—how? He took from certain 
predecessors not only a situation but a story, and not only a story but 
that clever, orderly, and theatrical arrangement of a story which we 
call a plot. Then he changed the plot—or, as he would have said, let the 
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characters change it for him. Now had he retained Augier’s characters 
they could only have caused him to break off the action one scene 
earlier than Augier did: instead of the happy ending created by a na- 
tional emergency, we would get the unhappy ending which the emer- 
gency reversed. 

Characters in a well-made play are “conventional”—that is, they be- 
have, not according to laws of psychology, but according to the expecta- 
tions of an audience in a theatre. A type of drama in which the plot is 
given a free hand cannot afford any less passive or more obtrusive 
personae. Conversely, if a playwright abandons the plot-determined 
play, he will have to be more inventive as to character. To assume the 
initiative, his characters will have to be capable of it. So Shaw’s first 
contribution to the drama was: more active characters. They were more 
active, first of all, in the most obvious fashion: they were violent. More 
important, they made decisions which affected the course of events, and 
they made them on the basis of their own nature, not of the spectator’s. 
And so these characters were surprising. For a number of years they 
were too surprising to be acceptable. Like all surprising art, Shaw’s 
dramaturgy was damned as non-art. The critics’ formula was: Not A Play. 

Augier’s hero could not consider being the husband of a woman with 
a tainted dowry. Shaw creates a hero who has the effrontery to ask the 
heroine to throw up her dowry for his sake. But the Shavian joke—the 
Shavian reversal—is already what it would characteristically be in the 
future: a double one. To this demanding hero he adds an even more 
demanding heroine: she simply refuses to be poor to preserve her in- 
nocence. That is the nub of the first Shaw comedy. Then Shaw works 
his way out of the apparent deadlock, not by having the heroine weaken 
(that is, “improve’’), but by having the hero renew his strength (that is, 
“deteriorate’”’). This the latter does by way of recovering from a shock. 
The shock comes from without and might be called an accident (like 
Augier’s outbreak of war) except that it belongs to the logic of the 
situation. It turns out that the source of the hero’s own unearned in- 
come is the same as that of his girl’s father. End of Act Two. In the 
third and last act, our hero comes around and gets the girl by accepting 
the nature of capitalism. Socialist propaganda? Precisely: Shaw boasted 
of it. But he boasted with equal reason that he was writing comedy in 
the most traditional sense. 

“Take what would be done by Scribe, Sardou, Dumas fils, or Augier 
and do the opposite.” Is that the Shavian formula? It is certain that 
Shavian comedy is parodistic in a way, or to an extent, that Plautus, 
Jonson, and Moliére were not. These others, one would judge, took a 
convention they respected and brought it to the realization of its best 
possibilities. Shaw took conventions in which he saw no possibilities— 
except insofar as he would expose their bankruptcy. The injunction 
“Do the opposite” was not whimsical. Shaw decided to “do the oppo- 
site” of Scribe in much the way Marx decided to do the opposite of 
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Hegel—not to stand everything on its head (Hegel, he held, had done 
this) but to set everything back on its feet again. That was revolution- 
ary thinking, and Shaw’s art for all the polite and charming trappings, 
was revolutionary art. The usual relations were reversed, 

Such reversals as we see in the ending of Widowers’ Houses are rela- 
tively simple. Shaw’s weakest plays are those in which he has done little 
more than turn the ending around: the price you pay for the brilliant 
ending of The Devil’s Disciple is that of a rather dull, and decidedly 
conventional, first act. His best plays are those in which the principle 
of reversal has pervaded the whole. Such a play is Arms and the Man. 

The idea of taking two couples and causing them to exchange part- 
ners is hardly novel and, as I have said, the little tale of the coat and 
the portrait is Scribean in pattern. But Shaw can justifiably plead that 
that this is no well-made play because the artifices of the plot are not 
what ultimately achieve the result. Here is one of the decisive turns in 
the action: 


BLUNTSCHLI. When you strike that noble attitude and speak in that thrill- 
ing voice, I admire you; but I find it impossible to believe a single 
word you say. 

RAINA. Captain Bluntschli! 

BLUNTSCHLI. Yes? 

RAINA. Do you mean what you said just now? Do you know what you said 
just now? 

BLUNTSCHLI. I do. 

RAINA. I! I!!!—How did you find me out? 


With this last query, Raina passes over forever from Sergius’s world 
to Bluntschli’s: as a result of nothing in the Scribean arrangement of 
incidents but of words, words, words. It is here that, to many, the Sha- 
vian drama seems vulnerable. In drama, actions are supposed to speak 
louder than words. Writers on the subject invariably know their ety- 
mology—‘drama” derives from a Greek verb meaning ‘to do”—and 
use it as a cudgel. Their error is a vulgar one: action need not be ex- 
ternal. It can often be carried by words alone. Shaw used to remark 
that his plays were all words just as Raphael’s paintings were all paint. 

There is a degree of legerdemain in that remark, for Scribe too put 
down his plays in words. What was confusing to Shaw’s readers and 
spectators half a century ago was that, after indicating unmistakably 
that he was playing Scribe’s game, Shaw proceeded to break the rules. 
The fact that Bluntschli conquers by words gains its peculiar force 
from a context in which the opposite was to be expected. To look over 
Arms and the Man with an eye to technique would be to conclude that 
what we have here is Scribe most subtly interwoven with Shaw. Yet this 
formulation is inadequate, for who did the interweaving? There was a 
Scribe in Shaw, and there was a counter-Scribe in Shaw: what makes 
his works dramatic is the inter-action of the two. 
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The passion and preoccupation of Scribe was the idea of climax: to 
the Big Scene at the end—or, rather, a little before the end—all his 
arts are dedicated. In Bernard Shaw there was almost as great a predilec- 
tion for anti-climax. It is the Shavian “effect” par excellence; no other 
playwright has come near finding so many possibilities in it. The bit I 
have quoted from Bluntschli and Raina is an apt example. Arms and 
the Man contains a corresponding scene between Sergius and Louka. 
Where, in a well-made play, Bluntschli and Louka would have to soar 
to the heights of Raina and Sergius, in the Shaw play Raina and 
Sergius drop with a bump to the level of Bluntschli and Louka. Such 
is resolution by anti-climax. It is dramaturgically effective, and it en- 
forces the author’s theme. But this is not all of Shaw: it is only the 
counter-Scribe. The dual anti-climaxes do not round off Arms and the 
Man. What does? Not the disenchantment of Raina and Sergius but the 
discovery that Bluntschli the realist is actually an enchanted soul whom 
nothing will disenchant. He has destroyed their romanticism but is 
himself “incurably romantic.” This is another point that is made in 
“mere words”—‘‘mere words stuck on at the end,” if you wish—and yet 
stuck on very well, for they are firmly attached to that little tale of the 
coat and the photograph which gives the work its continuity and shape: 


BLUNTSCHLI.—yes: that’s the coat I mean.... Do you suppose I am the sort 
of fellow a young girl falls in love with? Why, look at our ages! I’m 
thirty four: I don’t suppose the young lady is much over seventeen 
... All that adventure which was life or death to me was only a 
schoolgirl’s game to her... Would a woman who took the affair seri- 
ously have sent me this and written on it: Raina, to her Chocolate 
Cream Soldier, a Souvenir? 

PETKOFF. That’s what I was looking for. How the deuce did it get there? 

BLUNTSCHLI. I have put everything right, I hope, gracious young lady. 

RAINA. I quite agree with your account of yourself. You are a romantic 
idiot. Next time I hope you will know the difference between a school- 
girl of seventeen and a woman of twenty three. 


In this scene, plot and theme reach completion together, and the play 
of thesis and antithesis ends in synthesis. 

The supreme triumph of Shaw’s dramaturgical dialectics is to be 
found in Man and Superman, and, for all the blarney in the preface 
about the medieval Everyman and the eighteenth-century Don Gio- 
vanni, the method is the conversion of old materials into nineteenth- 
century terms, both thematic and technical. Shaw’s claim to be return- 
ing to a pristine Don Juan is valid to the extent that the theme had 
originally been less of psychological than of philosophical, indeed theo- 
logical, interest. It is also true that Don Juan had run away from his 
women. However, he had run away from them only after possessing 
them. In Shaw’s play, he runs away to prevent them from possessing 
him. It is a comic parody of the old motif, embodying Shaw’s standard 
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new motif: the courting of the man by the woman. And where the old 
dramatists and librettists had used the old, “open” type of plot (or non- 
plot), Shaw substitutes an utterly Scribean “closed” structure. 

This very “modern” and “twentieth-century” play is made up of nar- 
rative materials familiar to every Victorian theatre-goer. We have a 
hero who spends the entire evening hotly pursued by his foes; a clan- 
destine marriage celebrated in defiance of a hostile father; a lovelorn 
hero who sacrifices himself so that the girl will go to his rival; a villain 
whose function is to constitute for a while the barrier to denouement 
and happy ending. The sub-plot about the Malone family rests upon 
two separate uses of the secret skilfully withheld, then skilfully re- 
leased. Traditional farcical coincidence binds together Straker and 
Mendosa... The play bears every sign of careful workmanship—all of 
it School of Scribe. 

But, as with Arms and the Man, as soon as we examine particulars, 
we find, interwoven with the Scribean elements, those typically Shavian 
verbal exchanges which constitute further action. Violet’s marriage 
could have been made a secret of in any Scribe play, and Scribe could 
have been relied on to choose an effective moment for the release of the 
secret. In Shaw, what creates both the fun and the point of the news 
release is not the organization of the incidents but their relation to 
theme: 


TANNER. I know, and the whole world really knows, though it dare not say 
so, that you were right to follow your instinct; that vitality and bravery 
are the greatest qualities a woman can have, and motherhood her 
solemn initiation into womanhood; and that the fact of your not being 
legally married matters not one scrap either to your own worth or to 
our real regard for you. 

VIOLET (flushing with indignation). Oh! You think me a wicked woman 
like the rest ...I won’t bear such a horrible insult as to be compli- 
mented by Jack on being one of the wretches of whom he approves. 
I have kept my marriage a secret for my husband’s sake. 


An incident which Tanner wishes to use to illustrate his “modern” 
philosophy thus comes to illustrate a contrasting thesis: that Violet lives 
by a non-modern philosophy. 

Simple? Yes, but closely linked to a point that is unsimple enough to 
have generally been missed: Tanner is a windbag. Indeed, the mere 
fact of the woman courting the man would probably not yield comedy 
at all, were it not for a further and more dynamic reversal: the woman, 
who makes no great claims for herself, has all the shrewdness, the real 
Lebensweisheit, while the man who knows everything and can discourse 
like Bernard Shaw is—a fool. Tanner is, in fact, like Moliére’s Alceste, 
the traditional fool of comedy in highly sophisticated intellectual dis- 
guise. Ann Whitefield, into whose trap Tanner falls, is the knave—in 
skirts. 
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While Don Juan Tenorio is Superman—or is on the road to him— 
John Tanner, M.I.R.C., is merely Man, and as such belong to The 
World As It Is. Of dramaturgical interest is that the kind of plot Shaw 
evidently considers capable of giving an image of The World As It Is 
should be the kind that is generally considered (by himself, for instance) 
artificial, unreal, arbitrary, inane. Shaw the critic championed the new 
Naturalism, and among French dramatists especially favored Brieux, 
who produced dully literal theatrical documentaries. Yet when Shaw 
wrote an essay entitled ‘““A Dramatic Realist to his Critics,” the example 
of “realism” he gave from his own work was Arms and the Man—on 
the grounds that the characters respond naturally even if the situations 
aren’t natural. We are entitled, then, to insist on his choice of “un- 
natural” situations, He must intuitively have understood something 
which, as a critic, he failed to grasp: that plot does not merely re- 
produce external reality. The violence and intrigue in Shakespeare, 
which Shaw the critic declared extraneous, provides the objective cor- 
relative of Shakespeare’s feelings about life, and “idiocies” of the plot 
of Man and Superman provide an objective correlative for Shaw’s sense 
of modern life. The very fact that Shaw despised Scribe helps to explain 
the particular use he made of him. 

The Don Juan episode in Act Three is neither a well-made play, nor 
a portion of a well-made play. It stands apart as something appropri- 
ately more austere and august. It is not a traditional work of any kind, 
not even a Platonic dialogue, the relation between Socrates and his in- 
terlocutors being quite different. Nor is it a debate, for two of the 
speakers, the Commander and Ann, hardly present arguments at all: 
they simply represent a point of view. Do even the Devil and Don Juan 
discuss anything? A devil is scarcely a being one can convert to a Cause, 
and if the Don is busy convincing anyone it is himself. Certainly it is 
the philosophy of Bernard Shaw that he is given to speak, but is per- 
suasion exercised—even on the audience? Rather, the contributions of 
the four presences come together as a vision of life—and an intimation 
of super-life. 

Man—and superman. The comedy of John Tanner—and the vision 
of Don Juan Tenorio. Shaw—and counter-Shaw. Thesis and antithesis 
are, to be sure, of separate interest, and yet, as usual, the great Shavian 
achievement is to have related one to the other. Tanner seems a wise 
man and proves a fool. Don Juan passes for a philanderer but proves an 
explorer and a missionary of the truth. In our trivial, tawdry, clever, 
Scribean world, intellect is futile and ever at the mercy of instinct. Take 
away the episode in hell, and Shaw has written an anti-intellectual 
comedy. The episode assigns to intellect the highest role. No longer, 
therefore, is Ann the center and source of things—only a possible mother 
for superman. Here Don Juan dominates. Here (or rather in heaven) 
intellect is at home, and the Don is cured of that occupational dis- 
ease of Shavian heroes—homelessness. He “comes to a good end”—only 
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it is not an end, it is an episode, and from these celestial-infernal 
heights we must descend to earth with the shock of Shavian anti-climax, 
to earth and to Tanner, from Superman back to Man. One section of 
the play gets an electric charge from the other. 

Of Shaw’s “playmaking” one must conclude that he knew how to put 
together a Scribean plot; that he knew how to subordinate such a plot 
to his own purposes; and that, in Man and Superman, he knew how to 
take the resultant Shavian comedy and combine it dynamically with a 
disquisition on (and by) Don Juan. 


Emotional Substance 


If Shaw’s plays are, or begin by being, a parody of the more conven- 
tional drama of his time, that parody is by no means confined to the 
form. We have already seen that the themes, too, tend to get turned 
around: these compositions not only do the opposite, as it were, but 
say the opposite. 

What of the emotions? Whatever the ultimate purpose of drama, its 
immediate impact is a strongly emotional one, and one cannot con- 
ceive of a story having an emotional effect upon an audience unless it 
is an emotional story and has a certain emotional structure. I may be 
forgiven for stating so rudimentary a principle because the Shavian 
drama presents us with a paradox: it has flooded a thousand theatres 
with emotion and yet has often been held to be emotionless. 

Of course, this common opinion is absurd, bolstered though it can 
be with remarks of Shaw’s own about being a mere “work machine” and 
the like. What we confront here is originality. Shaw may not have been 
an original thinker: he tried, rather, to make a synthesis of what certain 
others had thought. But he was an original person. What fitted him 
so well for the role of the enemy of convention was that his natural 
responses were not those of other people but all his own. His emotional 
constitution was a peculiar one, and that peculiarity is reflected in his 
plays. 

Sex is, without doubt, the crucial issue. Comedy remains fertility wor- 
ship, however sublimated, and it is fair enough to ask what Bernard 
Shaw made of the old sexual rigmarole—courtship and the barriers 
thereto. It is even fair to use any facts about Shaw himself that are a 
matter of public record. 

On the other hand, one is not honor-bound to side with “modern” 
opinion against “Victorian” as to what is good and bad. The very 
“modern” Dr. Kinsey implied that human vitality could be measured 
in statistics on orgasms. Our subject Bernard Shaw will not pass into 
any Kinseyite paradise. Though he lived to be 94 he seems to have ex- 
perienced sexual intercourse only between the ages of 29 and 43. “I 
lived a continent virgin... until I was 29... During the fourteen years 
before my marriage at 43 there was always some lady in the case... As 
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man and wife we found a new relation in which sex had no part. It 
ended the old gallantries, flirtations, and philanderings for both of us.” 
This quotation is from a letter to Frank Harris, who, as a Kinseyite be- 
fore Kinsey, wrote: 


Compare his [Shaw’s] private life with Shakespeare’s. While Mary Fitton 
was banished from London Shakespeare could write nothing but tragedies. 
That went on for five years. When the Queen died and Shakespeare’s Dark 
Lady returned, he wrote Antony and Cleopatra, his greatest love story. As 
nothing like that happened in Shaw’s life we can only get a text-booky, 
sexless type of play. 


A remarkable blend of ignorance, invention, and arbitrary assumption! 
For actually Shaw concealed from Harris most of his private life; noth- 
ing whatever is known about Shakespeare’s feelings for any woman; 
and no critic or psychologist of repute has ever argued that a man’s 
writing has to be “text-booky” and “sexless” unless he is carrying on an 
adulterous romance; a more familiar argument would be that precisely 
the abstinent man’s imagination might well be crammed with sex. But 
there is no settling the question a priori. 

William Archer declared that Shaw’s plays reeked with sex. It is a 
more suggestive declaration than Harris’s. It reminds us that Shaw was 
able to recreate the sexual charm of both men and women to a degree 
unequalled by any English dramatist except Shakespeare. To be sure, 
he doesn’t need bedroom scenes to do this. Morell only has to talk and 
we understand ‘Prossy’s complaint.” Undershaft only has to talk and 
we understand why he is a problem to his daughter. To say nothing of 
the long line of sirens from Candida to Orinthia! Few of the “sexy” 
ladies of Restoration comedy, by contrast, have any sex appeal at all. 
One thing Archer is sure to have had in mind is that the women in 
Shaw pursue a sexual purpose in a way absolutely unknown to Vic- 
torian literature. Of all the reversals in Shavian drama this is inevitably 
the most famous: the reversal in the roles of the sexes. Shaw once com- 
mitted himself to the view that all superior women are masculine and 
all superior men are feminine. In his comedies, most often, the woman 
is active, the man passive. Perhaps by 1960 the theme has been restated 
ad nauseam; to Archer it was startling. As was Shaw’s determination to 
rub the sore places of the sexual morality of his time. Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession was for many years too “raw” a play for production in Lon- 
don, and it created a memorable scandal when it was produced in New 
Haven and New York in 1905. Like most of the major modern dram- 
atists and novelists, Shaw mentioned the unmentionable. He even 
claimed to have “put the physical act of sexual intercourse on the stage” 
(in Overruled). Archer may well have felt Shaw could not give the sub- 
ject of sex a rest: he may not always have been at the center of it but he 
was forever touching the fringes of it. 

Here Frank Harris would have interjected: “he was always avoiding 
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the center of it.” And the interjection is called for. The impression 
that a man is unemotional in general and sexless in particular does not 
come from nowhere. Nor are the kinds of sex I have been noting what 
the average spectator is looking for if he demands a “sexy” show. Over- 
ruled does not really ‘‘put the physical act of sexual intercourse on the 
stage,” and, even if it did, it would do so comically—depriving the act of 
precisely that element which people miss in Shaw, which is not sex in 
general but the torridity of sexual romance. At that, if this element 
were simply absent, Shaw might very well have got away with the omis- 
sion. But it is explicitly rejected. It is not that a Shavian couple cannot 
end up in bed but, rather, that they are likely to contemplate the idea— 
and turn it down. If the characteristic act of the French drama of the pe- 
riod was the plunge into bed, that of the Shavian drama is the precipitate 
retreat from the bedroom door. 

Harris would be right in reminding us that such was Bernard Shaw’s 
emotional constitution, What other writer has ever created all the nor- 
mal expectations in a scene between a king and his mistress (The Apple 
Cart) only to reveal that their relationship is purely platonic? Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion shows the Shavian pattern to perfection. Is 
there sexual feeling in the play? There is. The process by which Brass- 
bound and Lady Cicely are brought closer and closer is positively titillat- 
ing. After which, what happens? They are parted. The play has a superb 
final curtain. “How marvellous!” says Lady Cicely, “how marvellous!” 
Then with one of those quick changes of tone that marks the Shavian 
dialogue: “And what an escape!” Is this unemotional? No. But the 
emotion is not erotic—rather, it is relief at a release from the erotic. Such 
is the emotional content of this particular Shavian anti-climax. 

As far as conscious intention goes, all Shaw’s plays might bear the 
title he gave to three of them—plays for puritans—for that intention 
is to show romance transcended by a higher-than-erotic purpose. It is a 
classic intention—an application, really, of the traditional conflict of 
love and honor, with honor winning hands down, as it did in Corneille 
and even in one masterpiece of Racine’s—Bérénice. We are concerned 
here, not with philosophic intention, but psychological substance. Where 
the philosopher insists that Shaw does not cross the threshold of the 
bedroom, the psychologist asks: why does he hover at the bedroom door? 

We know from the correspondence with Mrs. Pat Campbell that 
Shaw liked to play with fire. Even the correspondence with Ellen Terry 
entailed a playfulness not quite devoid of “danger.” The boy Shaw had 
been witness to an odd household arrangement whereby his mother’s 
music teacher contrived to be (it would seem) almost but not quite her 
lover. A slightly older Shaw has recently been portrayed as the intruder 
into a friend’s marriage like his own Eugene Marchbanks: this is spec- 
ulation. Let us look at the play Candida, which is a fact. 

It has a notable Big Scene at the end, which is characterized by an 
equally notable improbability. A comfortable, sensible, parson’s wife 
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doesn’t let herself get jockeyed into “choosing” between her husband 
and an almost total stranger. People—such people at least—don’t do 
such things. A respectable woman’s choice was made before the bans 
were read. 

Perhaps Candida is not really respectable? That is the line of inter- 
pretation taken by Beatrice Webb who declared her a prostitute. Will 
the play, taken as a play, bear this interpretation out? A dramatist’s 
license to have the truth turn out different from the impression given 
to the audience is very limited, for it is to a large extent by giving 
impressions that he creates characters. Shaw has given the impression 
that Candida is not a prostitute. 

Against this it can be urged that Shaw himself took Beatrice Webb's 
side and attacked Candida—in remarks he made about her in letters 
to James Huneker, Richard Burton, and others. True, but was that 
legitimate? He himself admitted that he had no more right to say what 
his plays meant than any other critic. One might add that he may have 
had less, for, when an author intervenes to correct our impressions of 
his work, he is often intervening to change or misinterpret that work. 

Outside the play, Shaw is against Candida. Inside it, he is both for 
and against her, but he is for her effectually, and against her ineffectu- 
ally, because the direct impression is favorable, while it is only by 
throwing logic back into the story when it is over that you can reach 
an unfavorable judgment. This means, I should think, that, though 
Shaw’s intellect is against Candida, his emotions are for her. 

What is it that this play has always projected in the theatre, and can 
always be counted on to project again? The charm of Candida. This is 
a reality so immediate and all-pervasive that it is hard for any other 
element in the play to make headway against it. Leading actresses know 
this and, hearing their director speak of Candida’s essential badness, 
can afford to smile a Candida-smile, strong in the knowledge that there 
is nothing a director can do about this badness, once that smile has been 
displayed on stage as well as off. 

I wuuld say that it is a confused play but that the confusion goes un- 
noticed because of Candida’s charm and may even be the cause of a 
degree of emotional tension unusual in Shaw’s work. Candida is made 
out of a Shavian ambivalence: he would like to reject this kind of 
woman, but actually he dotes on her. One quickly senses that he “is” 
Marchbanks. One also finds he protests (too much) that he is not 
Marchbanks. “I had in mind De Quincey’s account of his adolescence 
in his Confessions,” he wrote, “I certainly never thought of myself as 
a model.” From the empty pretence of being De Quincey, no doubt, 
comes the prodigious unreality of many of the lines. As a character, 
Marchbanks must be reckoned a failure. Shaw was hiding. What better 
image to hide behind than that of the kind of writer he himself was 
not—a romantic poet? Especially if De Quincey would do the job for 
him? 
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It didn’t work, of course, except as pure histrionics. (Marchbanks, 
though a poorly drawn character, is always an effective stage role, and 
still seems to correspond to the actors’ idea of a poet.) But if no one 
in the play can reject Candida, there is a noteworthy niche in it for 
the man whom she will reject. This niche Marchbanks can fill nobly, 
and has his dramatic moment as he marches into it: his final exit is a 
magnificent piece of action. Possibly everything before that (in this 
role) is just an improvisation. Shaw could not make us believe in the 
poet’s poetry, but he does make us believe in his pain and his nobility, 
for at these points he could identify himself with Eugene completely 
without having to “think of himself as a model.” 

Dramatists usually speak of their characters individually, and that 
could be regarded as strange, because the drama, all through the cen- 
turies, has done much less with separate persons than with relation- 
ships. The traditional characters are, if you will, simplified to the point 
of crudity. What is not crude, as treated by the old dramatists, is the 
interaction of these characters: the dynamics of human relations are 
fully rendered. If what you do not get is the detailed psychological biog- 
raphy, what you do get is the essence of such relations as parent and 
child, boy and girl, man and wife. 

Now modern playwrights, happily, have not departed from the classic 
patterns as much as they are supposed to have, and what rings true, emo- 
tionally, in Candida corresponds to Shaw’s ability to find and recreate 
some of these elemental relationships. An inner obstacle, one would 
judge, hampered him when he tried to “do” the Marchbanks-Candida 
relationship, but the Morell-Candida relation is both clear and chal- 
lenging. It is, as Shaw himself said, the relationship of Nora and Torvald 
Helmer turned around: in Shaw’s play the man is the doll. But where 
Ibsen tells the story of a doll who finally comes to life Shaw tells the 
story of a seemingly-living person who turns out to have been a doll 
all along. (In other words, the relation of Shaw to Ibsen, instead of 
being direct as it might seem, is an inverse one, exactly like the rela- 
tion of Shaw to other nineteenth-century drama.) Into Morell Shaw 
can put that part of himself (a child) which finds Candida irresistible, 
just as into Candida he can put that part of Woman which he finds 
irresistible—the Mother in her. One would have to be as naive a psy- 
chologist as Frank Harris to consider the mother and child relation less 
emotional than that of lovers. 

Or less dramatic. Relationships become dramatic not in the degree of 
their eroticism but to the extent that they contain conflict. Pure love 
would not be a dramatic subject at all. Love becomes dramatic when 
it is impure—when the loving element is submerged in a struggle for 
power. The axis about which Candida revolves is that of strength and 
weakness, not love and hate. And if one knows Shaw’s views on the topic 
of the “weaker sex” in general the conclusion of Candida follows na- 
turally: instead of the littke woman reaching up toward the arms of the 
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strong man, we have the strong woman reaching down to pick up her 
child. It is remarkable how far Shaw’s thought is from the standard 
“advanced thinking” of his generation with its prattle of equality and 
comradeship. He is closer to Nietzsche. 

Of the ending of A Doll’s House it has been said: perhaps Nora has 
walked out in a mere tantrum and will be back in the morning. How 
much more savage is the ending of Candida! Only Strindberg could have 
written a sequel to it. The cruelty of the heroine—merely implicit in 
the present play—would have to come to the surface in any continua- 
tion of the story. Candida has chosen to let her husband discover his 
shame: she, as well as he, will have to take the consequences. Let the 
stage manager hold razors and straitjackets in readiness! 

One reason why Shaw got so little credit for his treatment of the emo- 
tions is that the emotions he treats are not the ones people expect. The 
very fact that his favorite device is anti-climax should tell us that what 
he most insistently feels is “let-down.” It may be retorted that, on the 
contrary, Bernard Shaw was the most buoyant and vivacious of men. 
That is also true. The axis “strength-weakness” is not more important 
to Shaw’s content than the axis “elation-depression” is to his form. The 
dialogue ripples gaily along; then comes the sudden let-down. The circus 
has familiarized us with the pattern: it is the light of heart who take 
the prat-fall. Even as the fool pops up in Shavian comedy in the highly 
intellectualized shape of a Jack Tanner, so the prat-fall is transmuted 
into an anti-climax that has a positively climactic force, It has been cus- 
tomary to take these anti-climaxes as expressions of an idea—the idea 
of disenchantment. It is the idea of modern literature, and it is insepara- 
ble from an emotion far commoner and far more influential that ro- 
mantic excitement. There seems to be no name for this emotion—and 
that too is significant. Let us call it desolation. 

You cannot be disenchanted without having been enchanted. One is 
sometimes tempted to believe that our human desolation might have 
been avoided if only we had not started out so undesolate. It is not the 
fact that we don’t have things that worries us but that we have lost them 
—or rather, been deprived of them. Desolation is the feeling of having 
been driven from paradise. 

A friend of Bernard Shaw’s said that when he saw The Wild Duck 
the bottom dropped out of the universe. One difference between Ibsen 
and Shaw is that the former produced this effect on the audience, whereas 
the latter produced it on the characters in a play. Just as a character 
in a melodrama loses a fortune, so a character in a Shaw play loses a 
universe. The experience may be given a playful treatment, as with 
Raina and Sergius. In the case of Morell, the treatment is only partly 
playful. It gets more serious as the play Candida proceeds. Morell finally 
loses his image of his wife and of himself. The curtain has to be rung 
down to save us from the Strindberg play that would have to follow. 

What of Mrs. Warren’s Profession? The starting point was a treatment 
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by Maupassant of the theme of a girl finding out that her mother is a 
courtesan. In an early version of the tale Maupassant had the girl kill 
herself. In the later and better-known text (Yvette), he saves her life to 
engineer for himself an ironic-poignant ending: she becomes a kept 
woman like her mother before her. Curtain! That is the kind of inver- 
sion of a suicidal ending which Shaw did not go in for. Or not any more. 
If Shaw had shown a “surrender to the system” (in comical fashion) in 
the ending to Widowers’ Houses, he was now intent on showing a re- 
jection of the system. In the first instance, Vivie Warren’s revolt repre- 
sents Shaw’s rational rejection of capitalism, but the play culminates in 
a scene that has no necessary connection with economics—a scene of 
family crisis, a scene in which a daughter rejects her mother. Which 
after all is archetypal Shaw: instead of the emotions of lover and mistress, 
he renders the emotions of parents and children, and particularly the 
emotion of the child rejecting the parent. Major Barbara is perhaps 
the grandest example of this archetype. The great last act of Pygmalion 
is the same thing in disguise, for Henry Higgins is the progenitor of 
the new Eliza, and that is why she must break free of him. Shaw’s Joan 
has a father too—in heaven—and she comes at times almost to the point 
of breaking with Him. That she does not quite do so is the upshot of a 
play which, while it shows Joan’s isolation from men, ends with a stretch- 
ing of arms towards the heavenly father... Vivie Warren is already a 
Saint Joan in that the experience Shaw gives her is that of being deso- 
lated. It is the experience he felt most deeply—presumably because it 
was the experience he had most deeply experienced. In any event, the 
two long scenes between Vivie and Mrs. Warren are passionate play- 
writing such as England had not seen for a couple of centuries. 

The background, however, is blurred. A Scribean climax is arranged 
to provide élan for the announcement that Vivie’s romance is incestuous: 


croFts. Allow me, Mister Frank, to introduce you to your half-sister, the 
the eldest daughter of the Reverend Samuel Gardner. Miss Vivie: 
your half-brother. Good morning. 

FRANK (... raising the rifle). You'll testify before the coroner that it’s an 
accident. 
(He takes aim at the retreating figure of Crofts. Vivie seizes the 
muzzle and pulls it round against her breast.) 

VIvIE. Fire now. You may. 


Direct climax (as against anti-climax) was not really in Shaw’s line, 
and in failing to parody Scribe here, Shaw has himself tumbled into the 
ridiculous. Perhaps the following act was bound to be an anti-climax 
in a way not intended—a mere disappointment. Yet it is hard to believe 
that the particular disappointments it brings are simply the result of a 
technical miscalculation. Rather, they involve hesitations about the sub- 
ject. After so strongly creating the impression of incest, Shaw shuffles the 
notion off in the next act in a surprisingly ambiguous way. It would be 
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easy enough, from a technical viewpoint, to make clear that no incest 
had been committed. Why did Shaw leave the situation doubtful? So 
that Vivie could dismiss the issue as irrelevant? In that case, what is 
relevant? Why is she giving Frank up? One can think of possible reasons, 
but what reason is one supposed to think of? 

Unclarity in the work of so careful a craftsman, a writer, moreover, 
who has more than once been accused of excessive clarity, surely bears 
witness to inner uncertainty and conflict. To think of Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession in this personal way is to realize what powerful aggressions 
it embodies. Shaw combined the themes of prostitution and incest in 
order to make quite a rational point: our mad society draws back in 
horror from incest, which is certainly not a pressing menace and perhaps 
not even a bad thing, while it encourages prostitution, which is a virulent 
social pestilence. But both themes have a resonance far beyond the 
bounds of intellect. It is as if they proved to be more than Shaw had bar- 
gained for. The incest theme is sounded—all too boldly. Then the 
young dramatist has no idea what to do with it. He takes it back. Only 
it is too late. So he half takes it back. After all, what is troubling Vivie 
does go beyond the rationally established causes... Deep water! And 
Shaw flounders in it. Which has some interest for the student of the 
emotions. Even where Shaw’s plays are faulty, they are not unemotional. 
On the contrary, it is because of a certain emotional involvement in 
the material, not because of incapacity for such involvement, that Shaw 
was not able to resolve certain problems and truly finish certain plays. 
Candida and Mrs. Warren’s Profession could be cited in evidence. There 
is material in both which was not successfully “worked through.” 

Is there similar material in Shaw’s collected plays which was worked 
through? To my mind, a good answer would be: yes, Pygmalion. This play 
might well have proved just as ambiguous as the others, for it might have 
seemed that Eliza must love Higgins, and therefore that her leaving him 
is but an over-rational afterthought of the author’s, like his afterthoughts 
on Candida. Some people, including the author of My Fair Lady, think 
that is just what the Shavian ending is. I, on the other hand, feel—and 
it is feeling that is in question—that Eliza’s rebellion grows organically 
out of what preceded. She is Higgins’ creation: she cannot be at all unless 
she become independent of her creator. If he has “sex appeal,” that 
makes the break more difficult but not less necessary. A girl’s father quite 
normally has sex appeal for her. That is not to justify incest. Here 
Shaw does cope with incest, and in the best way—by avoiding it. 

The ending of Pygmalion is the classic Shavian situation: someone 
is clamorously refusing to enter the bedroom. The friends of Frank 
Harris are thereby disgusted. That is their right. But there is a point 
to be made about Shaw’s rendering of emotion. Refusal is emotional. 
There is more turbulence in conflict between Eliza and Higgins as con- 
ceived by Shaw than in romance between them as in My Fair Lady. 

Man and Superman, on the other hand, might seem to be without 
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emotional substance. The attempt made at a straightforward emotional 
climax is certainly rather unsuccessful: 


TANNER. I love you. The Life Force enchants me: I have the whole world 
in my arms when I clasp you. But I am fighting for my freedom, for 
my honor, for my self, one and undivisible. 

ANN. Your happiness will be worth them all. 

TANNER. You would sell freedom and honor and self for happiness? 

ANN. It would not be happiness for me. Perhaps death. 

TANNER. Oh, that clutch holds and hurts. What have you grasped in me? 
Is there a father’s heart as well as a mother’s? 


If there is capital here, it is the kind that yields no dramatic return, and 
indeed a criticism of this false climax would lead us to complain of the 
introduction of the “Life Force” in the first place. There seems no such 
organic relation between Tanner and Ann as there is between Vivie and 
her mother, Eliza and Higgins, Candida and Morell. The pair are some- 
times compared to Benedick and Beatrice. The comparison is not apt. 
Shakespeare shows the erotically “dangerous” element in the hostility 
of his couple. But Tanner and Ann draw no sparks from each other. 
A cynic might say: here there can be no love since there is no hate. 
There is really no relationship at all except that she insists on having 
him and he cannot evade her successfully because the author won't let 
him. In this case, we have either to conclude that Frank Harris’s kind 
of criticism applies—or that this is “drama of ideas” and we must not 
ask it to be otherwise. 

Emotional substance? The farce of Tanner and Ann, taken in iso- 
lation, has very little, but oddly enough the episode in hell has a good 
deal, and this spreads itself over the work as a whole. Even here, though, 
there is a discrepancy between intention and achievement. The final 
effect of the Don Juan scene is not that we find the positive message 
inspiring. We find it at best important, at worst gallant—a brave effort 
to make sense of things that cannot be made sense of. It is all rather like 
a speech made in wartime saying that our side is bound to win because 
we are right. Perhaps. Perhaps. But the words that burn with irrefuta- 
bility are all words expressing, not aspiration towards a better future, 
but recognition of a bad present. Don Juan himself is at his best when 
denouncing people. The speech that steals the show (“And is man any 
the less destroying himself ...”) is made by the Devil. Which is because 
it is not only a very reasonable speech but a very emotional one, a 
speech that springs from that very desolation which Shaw’s best people 
experience. 

This note of personal poignancy is seldom, or never, heard after Saint 
Joan (1923). So much the worse for the later plays. They have consider- 
able merit, yet they often lack urgency even when the author makes 
Urgent Statements in them. And it is interesting that they lack not only 
dynamic and turbulent personal relationships but also close structure. 
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There had been a connection between the emotional and the drama- 
turgic construction of the earlier plays; and when one went, so did the 
other. 

I am not proposing a complete theory of the Shavian drama. Cer- 
tainly, it should not be implied that this drama is dominated by the 
emotional conflicts of its author, much less that it ought to be. For that 
matter, I have had to remark that unresolved conflict sometimes re- 
sulted in unresolved art. What I am affirming is, first, that some Shaw 
plays communicate personal feeling of great intensity and, second, that 
even some Shaw plays which are less overtly emotional do embody pro- 
found feelings, though not of the kind that is usually expected. 











THE LITTLE TAILOR 
A One-Act Legend 


By PAUL ARNOLD 


Scene: In Britanny, long ago, in an old disused dungeon. Door UC. 
Loophole L. Feeble lighting. Hammering is heard in the wings and the 
grating of a lock which is being opened with difficulty. 


KERMILAINE (off): Rusty? 
VALET (off): "Tis somewhat, Sir, but the key is turning. 
KERMILAINE (off): Push man! Put your shoulder to it! 


The creaking door half opens. 
Enter Messire de Kermilaine followed by Valet. 


KERMILAINE (entering): Damn this door! Can’t it be got open? 

VALET: It’s rusty—like everything else. 

KERMILAINE: At least one can get in, that’s the main thing. Phew, what 
a stench! Open the window! 

VALET: There’s only this loophole for air. Open to all the winds. 
KERMILAINE (alert): Open? Could anyone escape? 

VALET (inspecting): Shouldn’t think so, Sir. Bar’s spiked like a hedgehog. 
Shouldn’t think anyone could squeeze through, even a child. 
KERMILAINE: Is the bar firm? Does it hold? 

VALET: Could hang an ox on it, Sir. 

KERMILAINE: What’s out there? 

VALET: The sea. Nothing but the sea all round. A treacherous sea it is 
today, Sir. 

KERMILAINE: Cosy, isn’t it? My forefathers, God rest their souls, can’t 
have had much taste for comfort. What’s that stench? 
VALET: These places always stink, Sir. Draught’ll soon shift it. Watch out 
on your left, Sir! 

KERMILAINE (bending over a black hole): What's this? A hole? 

VALET: The pit, Sir. 

KERMILAINE: Ah... hm. The trap-dungeon. Judging by the smell it’s 
trapped a bit of everything. Quite a few of our enemies have been con- 
veniently forgotten down there. 


VALET: The lords of Kermilaine can’t have forgotten too many. 
KERMILAINE: They had good memories, my ancestors. 
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VALET: Necessary in the old days! 


KERMILAINE: The old days! Depended on the people. And the circum- 
stances. What’s this? 


VALET: Rags and tatters, Sir, all moth-eaten. A pair of—I s’pose they’re 
shoes. The old days, Sir. 


KERMILAINE: Take it away at once. 

VALET: I'll throw it into the trap, Sir. 

KERMILAINE: No! Out with it! Not one thread’s to be left here. 
VALET: Easier said than done. 

KERMILAINE: Anything else here? No canvas, hemp, silk, wool? 
VALET: Nothing.—Yes, this end of rope. 

KERMILAINE: Away with it! 

VALET: It’s fixed. Must have been used to hang people by their feet. 
KERMILAINE: Cut it off then. As high as possible. Out of reach. 


VALET (cutting): They don’t make hemp like this any more. Not even 
for the gallows. 


KERMILAINE: Nothing left? Everything cleared away? 
VALET: Spic and span as a ballroom, Sir. 


KERMILAINE: Ballroom, that’s about it. (Prepares to go) This cursed 
tailor is late. 
VALET: His orders were for 6 o’clock, Sir, as you said. Give him a quarter 


of an hour, Sir. What with the distance from the town to the castle and 
in this heat... . 


KERMILAINE: I shall see him in here. 
VALET (surprised): In here, Sir? 

Iseult enters quickly. 
IsEULT: Ah! This is where you are! What are you doing in this place? 
What’s happening? Everybody’s on edge. There’s no way of talking 
sense to anyone hereabouts. All the servants are stark, staring mad, even 
dear old Penarth who has never shown a straight face in his life. What’s 
that enormous gibbet in the courtyard? Are you hanging Goliath? 
KERMILAINE: Goliath. That’s the word. Except for the size. 


ISEULT: What are you hiding from me? Has someone forced your treas- 
ure chest? How wonderful! At last something exciting! And coming from 
your servants quite unexpected—they are so devoted—at least to me. 
And the way you watch them.... 


KERMILAINE: Hm, not enough! 
ISEULT: Well, the provost tells me— 
KERMILAINE: Does my provost share his secrets? 
Exit Valet taking with him the rags and the rope. 
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ISEULT: Yes, I met him down the road. He seemed in a hurry. Seemed to 
be trying to keep out of my way. I spent more than an hour with him. 
He wriggled at first but finally I got him as far as Tascat Creek. You 
didn’t want me to see it. It was by no means all I expected. But I had to 
see for myself. The provost is a charming man. Such a sense of humour. 
And what a flatterer! You might follow his example! 


KERMILAINE (darkly): ll bear it in mind. 

ISEULT: But tell me what is the matter. The provost assures me there’s no 
one in prison, no one’s been arrested, nobody reported. Except for the 
harlots he knows only honest people in Plouescat. And so do I. 


KERMILAINE: Apart from the harlots. More or less. 


ISEULT: But you haven’t had that scaffold put up among the cobbles and 
the filth just to decorate that dreadful courtyard of yours, have you? 
KERMILAINE: And why not? It looks very good out there. Very striking. 
ISEULT: You're a strange one. And not exactly gay. Have you come here 
to be cool or to be alone? 

KERMILAINE: Both probably. 

ISEULT (anxious to go): Then I shall leave you. To tell the truth I have 
no hermit-blood in me. 

KERMILAINE: That’s obvious. 

IsEULT: Another wonder! I haven’t often the chance to make it obvious. 
We have not had a single ball in the three years of our married life. You 
refuse invitations even to hunt. Nobody comes to see us any more, you 
have driven them all away. If I hadn’t my own people to talk to, there 
would be only the walls—and you—to echo my voice. Let’s go out of 
this cellar, it is damp. 

KERMILAINE: You'll have to get used to it. I’m giving a ball here. 

ISEULT: A ball? Here? 


KERMILAINE: Cousin Kertoual held one on his tower. Why shouldn't 
mine be here? 


ISEULT: Oh, you’re quite capable of it. The idea is really quite amusing. 
When is it to be? 
KERMILAINE: Tomorrow. 


ISEULT: Tomorrow? Have you lost your senses? But I have no dress and 
there are people to be invited. 


KERMILAINE: Everything is ready. People have been told. The tailor will 
be here any minute. 


ISEULT: A new dress overnight? You can’t expect the poor man— 
KERMILAINE: Why not? If he can’t, someone else will. 


ISEULT: Out of the question! It would hurt his feelings. He’s too good a 
tailor for that. Look at this! Not a seam! And the cut! Look at me! 


KERMILAINE (coldly): I am looking. 
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ISEULT: Don’t you like it? Doesn’t it suit me? 
KERMILAINE: No! 

ISEULT: You've never had any taste. 
KERMILAINE: Are you sure the tailor has? 
ISEULT: As sure as of God himself! 


KERMILAINE (ambiguously): As sure as that? Well, then, there can really 
be no doubt. 


ISEULT: It isn’t difficult to have better taste than you. Even the boy has. 
KERMILAINE: What boy? 

ISEULT: Your page with the name I can’t pronounce. 

KERMILAINE: Don’t bother to try. He’ll soon be gone. 

IsEULT: Are you sending him away too? Like all the rest of the staff? 
What has he done to you? He was right to complain. 

KERMILAINE (sharply): He complains? To you? 

IsEULT: Who else has he? 

KERMILAINE: He has you. 

ISEULT: Quite! If you’d been able to give me a child that’s how I should 
have liked him to be. 

KERMILAINE: I shouldn't. 

ISEULT: Of course not. He’s not a bit like you. 

KERMILAINE: Comparing me with the pages now, are you? 

IsEULT: The comparison would be unhappy. 

KERMILAINE: Like you when he’s gone? 

ISEULT: He’s staying. 

KERMILAINE: Oh, is he? 

IsEULT: You're making a fool of yourself sending everybody away. I call 
it “sending away” but some of them just disappear. And what about the 
groom who nearly hanged himself? People are talking. 

KERMILAINE: What are they saying? 

ISEULT: They say there’s a curse on the house. As to that.... Or that 
you are mad... or jealous. (maliciously) I'd prefer that, of course. 
KERMILAINE: Is that all it means to you? 

iskULT: Good Lord, yes! You don’t really deserve more, do you? Even 
the page is wondering. 

KERMILAINE: He won’t wonder for long. 

ISEULT: He’s staying here. 

KERMILAINE: Is that your last word? 

ISEULT: It is. 

KERMILAINE: If that’s the way you want it, he’ll leave after the ball. 
Alone. 
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ISEULT: I warn you—if he’s going to be waylaid... 

KERMILAINE: Don’t worry. 

ISEULT: I'll remember that. Send the tailor to me when he comes. 
KERMILAINE: Where shall I send him? 

ISEULT: Where! To my dressing room, of course! k 
KERMILAINE: Of course. 

ISEULT: He knows his way. 


I 
1 
KERMILAINE: He knows his way, naturally. (Iseult prepares to go) And ( 
what if he refuses? t 
I 
; 
I 


ISEULT: If he refuses? 
KERMILAINE: Couldn’t the dressmaker... ? 


ISEULT: That old witch? She sweats like a horse and never cleans her 
teeth! Wouldn’t I be smart for the ball! She has no idea! That little ; 
tailor knows all my weaknesses. 


KERMILAINE: Does he? I suppose he does. But— 
ISEULT: But what? 


KERMILAINE: He’s not a wizard. A doublet for me, a ball dress for you 
—all this for tomorrow night! 


ISEULT: You might have told him before. The day before yesterday for 
instance, when he brought my dress. 


KERMILAINE: So he did. Hm. I might have, but I only decided to give 
the ball after he'd left. 


ISEULT: Just like you. 
KERMILAINE: So you give up the idea... ? 


ISEULT: You're mad. Oh, he’ll do it—for me of course. He’d do anything 
for me! 


KERMILAINE: True enough. You've often said so. If he promises.—Do 
you think he’ll promise? 


ISEULT: If J ask him. , 
KERMILAINE: So then! 
ISEULT: So then? 
Enter Valet. 
VALET: The tailor is here, Sir. 
KERMILAINE: Well, send him in. 
ISEULT: In here? You're going to see him here? 
KERMILAINE: Why not? 
Exit Valet. 


ISEULT: You're getting more and more eccentric. 


KERMILAINE: It’s not so bad as you think. Since the dance will be here 
we shall have the right atmosphere for choosing the pattern. 
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ISEULT: If this goes on, I'll die of laughing. 
KERMILAINE: It’ll be the first time. 


Reénter Valet, followed by the bewildered Tailor 
who bows low. 


KERMILAINE: Good evening, tailor. 
ISEULT: Good evening, my friend. 


TAILOR: I am late. Forgive me, Madam. I had to finish off the mayor’s 
doublet and shall have to spend all night doing the provost’s because 
tomorrow— 


KERMILAINE: The provost can wait. 
TAILOR: I’ve given my bond, Sir. 
KERMILAINE: I'l] release you. 
TAILOR: If only you could, Sir. 
ISEULT: I shall speak to the provost. 
TAILOR: You are very kind, Ma’am! 
KERMILAINE: More or less! 

TAILOR: Turn around, please! 
ISEULT: There you are! 


TAILOR: Loose under the arm-pit. Better turn the sleeve. Not too tight 
there? 


ISEULT: Not really. 


TAILOR: Because it’s new. You shall have it back the day after tomorrow. 
Did you send for me? 


ISEULT: We need you for something. 

KERMILAINE: In a hurry. 

ISEULT: In a hurry. Aren’t you worried? 

TAILOR: Work never worries me, Ma’am, only people. 
KERMILAINE: Do I worry you? 

TAILOR: You are the master. 

ISEULT: What a word! 

TAILOR: Forgive me. Is the work for you, Ma’am? 
KERMILAINE: A doublet for me. 

ISEULT: A ball dress for me. 

KERMILAINE: That’s right, a ball dress. 

ISEULT: I want something exceptional. 

TAILOR: I think I can meet your requirements, Ma’am. 
KERMILAINE: Naturally, as always. 

TAILOR: Thank you. Anything looks well on My Lady. See how slender 
she is! 

ISEULT: You are very kind. 
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TAILOR: Not at all. This ball dress gives me an idea. I shall create a new 
model: ‘“Melusine’’. That’s it, ““Melusine”’. 

ISEULT: Wonderful! 

KERMILAINE (with a fierce smile): Not a bad name, ‘“Melusine”, Two- 
faced! 

TAILOR: Yesterday I got in some new cloth from the Indies, quite ex- 
quisite! May I show it to you tomorrow? 


KERMILAINE: Tomorrow will be too late. I need my doublet for tomor- 
row morning. 


ISEULT: And my dress for tomorrow night. 

TAILOR: But Madan, it’s impossible. 

KERMILAINE: It has to be done. 

TAILoR: I need two days for a doublet and three for such a dress. 
KERMILAINE: This time you'll do them both in one day. 

TAILOR: But, Sir, I’m not a wizard! 

KERMILAINE: That’s a word to be avoided. If you succeed that’s what 
they'll call you. 

TaiLor: And they'll be right. 

KERMILAINE: Well then, you refuse? 

TAILOR: I must. 

ISEULT (to the tailor): Is there anything wrong? Have we not always been 
good to you? I’m not thinking of the money. You are not a business man. 
I’m speaking of us, of myself. Frankly. Have you any reason to complain 
about us? 

TAILOR: What a suggestion, Ma’am. 

ISEULT: Then why are you so difficult? I need this dress for tomorrow 
night. I am asking you to save my life. And I am not asking you as a 
tailor. I am asking you as a trusty friend. 


KERMILAINE: Exactly. 

TAILOR: What am I to do? I’m at my wits’ end! 
ISEULT: Where there’s a will there’s a way. Try! You're not going to re- 
fuse me, are you? Would you disappoint me? 

TAILOR: Oh, but Ma’am.... 

ISEULT: So that’s settled! I count on you. You'll always be able to count 
on me. 

TAILOR: I can’t refuse you anything, Ma’am. But— 

ISEULT: Thank you, my dear friend. Come and see me in my dressing 
room, you know the way, and we’ll choose the pattern for the dress to- 
gether. I have an idea already. And you won't regret it. 
KERMILAINE: That’s that. (Exit Jseult) You see that you can after all. 
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TAILOR: She’s got the better of me. She could make me promise the 
moon. 


KERMILAINE: That may yet happen. 

TAILOR: May I take your measurements? 

KERMILAINE: As you please. 

TAILOR (measuring him): You are a very lucky man, Sir. I don’t know a 
woman to compare with My Lady. 

KERMILAINE: Do you know many women? 


TAILOR: Well, I dress them. I’m a bit like their father confessor. Lift 
your arm. 


KERMILAINE (lifting his arm): And they all have something to confess. 


TAILOR: All of them, Sir, as you say. (lowering his arm) The sleeve not 
too long? 


KERMILAINE: You think it better then that husbands should be locked 
out at fittings? 


TAILOR: Absolutely. (measuring round the waist) A tight waist? 
KERMILAINE: I suppose you tickle them sometimes? 


TAILOR: Sometimes. It’s only human. Never the husbands though. Legs 
apart please. Do you dress on the left? 


KERMILAINE: Hm... the husband! 

TAILOR (feeling his thigh): Excuse me. It’s rather important. 
KERMILAINE: Quite right. Tells you a lot. 

TAILOR: And Madam has nothing to complain about. 
KERMILAINE: Bah! They’re all insatiable! 

TAILOR: All of them, as you say, Sir. And with a figure like hers, My Lady 
can be no exception. 

KERMILAINE: I don’t say she is. 

TAILOR (finishing his measurements): That’s that. And the style? 
KERMILAINE: That’s up to you. 

TAILOR: The buttons? Damask? Pearl? 

KERMILAINE: As you wish. 

TAILOR: The collar? 

KERMILAINE: Same as yours. 

TAILOR: Do you like it? 

KERMILAINE (pointing to purse): What's that? 

TAILOR: Tools of the trade, Sir. Needles, thimble, thread, scissors. 
KERMILAINE: You've got everything with you? 

TAILOR: All complete, Sir. Like a gentleman with his sword. 
KERMILAINE: Then you could work anywhere? 
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TAILOR: Anywhere. 
KERMILAINE: Here for instance. 
TAILOR (horrified): Here? 
KERMILAINE: As well as anywhere else. And you'd be close by. 
TAILOR: Really, Sir, this is an honor! 
KERMILAINE: Don’t mention it. 
TAILOR: But... it’s getting dark... 
KERMILAINE (to Valet): Bring in a light. (to Tailor) All right? 
TAILOR: Well, why not? 
KERMILAINE: The door will be shut because of the draught. You won’t 
be cold. 
TAILOR: I don’t feel it, Sir. 
KERMILAINE: No, of course not, being a tailor. You’ve got all night. You 
promise the doublet for tomorrow morning? 
TAILOR: I promise, Sir. 
KERMILAINE: Have you everything you need? 
TAILOR: Yes, Sir, all but the cloth. 
KERMILAINE (with a laugh): You'll have to manage without that. 
Starts to go. 
TAILOR: But— 
KERMILAINE (turning): Don’t forget. A promise is a promise. I dislike 
people who make fun of me. There is a gallows tree in the courtyard. 
You must have seen it on your way in. It’s large enough! (laughs) 
TAILOR: Oh, Sir— 
KERMILAINE: Have a good time! I shall be back at dawn to try it on. 
Watch out if it isn’t ready! 
TAILOR: Sir, you are joking. 
KERMILAINE: I never joke with my servants. Least of all those who joke 


with my wife! Good night! See you tomorrow. Remember, doublet or 
gibbet! (to Valet) Give it two turns. 

He leaves with Valet. Grating of lock. 

The Tailor suddenly understands and_ throws 

himself at the door. 
TAILOR: But I can’t do without the cloth! Don’t lock the door! Let me 
out of here! Sir! Sir!—they are both gone! (He shakes the door) Locked! 
(turning) The window! (Runs to it and climbs up) The sea! And a 
thirty foot drop! Couldn’t get through anyway. (Jumps down and runs 
to door and bangs on it) Ho! Ho! Sir! Open up! (Looks round and sees 
pit) Down there? (Stops horrified at edge) A pit! (Stooping) As black 
as Hell! (He throws down a stone which is heard a moment later striking 
the side of the shaft) It’s deep! And the stench! (Gallops to the door) 
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Open up! Open up! I’m locked in. It’s a mistake! (The echo: “mistake”. 
He listens.) An echo. (He comes back slowly, thinking) I'm mad. This is 
just a joke. In bad taste too! I'll have to make up this time. They must 
be having a good laugh outside. Damn! The measurements! If I forget 
them, I'll have to take them again. (He fumbles in his pocket and gets 
out a piece of chalk) Must write them down. (Fumbles again) Damn it! 
Forgot my slate. (He searches the floor, finds and throws away a stone) 
Too small! (Looks at wall) That'll do for the moment. (Starts to write 
then reads aghast) “I — die — innocent”! That goes back a bit. (Pulls 
himself together) Now let’s see. (Writes) 30 - 22 - 13 - 25 - 51 for an hour- 
glass waistline: 8 and 5’8”. He’s bigger than me. I make it up on the 
head. Manner of speaking. He’s got a gentleman’s head, mine’s only a 
tailor’s——What the devil’s he up to? Ooh, I hope he’s not listening. 
This damned habit of thinking out loud. (Grating of lock is heard) He’s 
coming! I knew it! It was a joke! 
Valet enters bringing with him a light and a stool 
and barring the way to stop the Tailor from es- 
caping. 
VALET: Here is the light. And a stool. (Locks door behind him) 
TAILOR: Here, how much longer are they going to keep this up? 
VALET: Can't tell. When he’s in one of his moods... It’s autumn. The 
days are short. You won’t see much by that. (Points to loophole) 
TAILOR: Does he realize the time I’m wasting? What does he think I am? 
The court jester? 
VALET: He’s like that. 
TAILOR: Not very clever of him, anyway. My Lady will be fuming and 
the work is not getting done. If he wants his doublet for tomorrow 
morning and the dress for the ball. ... 
VALET: You don’t believe in that, do you? 
TAILOR: Why not? There hasn’t been one here for the last three years. 
VALET: Nobody’s been invited. The provost told me so himself. He 
doesn’t believe in it either. 
TAILOR: But what about the doublet and the dress for tomorrow? 
VALET: Part of the joke. 
TAILOR: Between you and me, this is going a bit too far! I’ve other 
things to do. I’ve customers waiting who'll strangle me if I don’t keep 
my word. Go and tell your master that from me. And you can tell him 
that I’m off! Through this door! 
VALET (barring way): Now then! 
TAILOR: Let me through! 
VALET: Master's orders. The tailor in the dungeon! 
TAILOR: He’s off his head! 
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VALET: Oh, well! 

TAILOR: That’s enough talk! Stand back! 

VALET (pushing him back): I’ve told you, orders! 

TAILOR: Do you mean that? 

VALET: ‘Fraid so! 

TAILOR: What’s it all about? 

VALET: How should I know? 

TAILOR: Do you mean he’s going to keep me here? 

VALET: Till tomorrow. 

TAILOR: What right has he got? 

VALET: He’s the master here. He doesn’t owe you anything. 

TAILOR: What? well! 

VALET: Is he the master or isn’t he? 

TAILOR: And where do I come in? 

VALET: You're just his tailor! You’re nothing! Understand? 

TAILOR: But I’m a man! 

VALET: That’s it! 

TAILOR: What? 

VALET: That’s why! 

TAILOR: Why what? 

VALET: Don’t play the fool. Not with me anyway. I’m not her husband. 
TAILOR: Devil take me if I understand a word of this. 

VALET: Anyway, you've been lucky. Think of it! Every fitting! And she 
has a lot. If J thought of her... but I’m not mad! Some of them he 
sends away and some of them he hangs. Anywhere, anyhow. If in doubt 
he still hangs them. He likes to see them kick, the old devil! It’s no 
laughing matter. He told you that much himself. 

TAILOR: What! You don’t mean that he thinks that I’ve... . 

VALET: With her! Course he does! He’s found you out in the end. 

TAILOK: He’s quite mad! 

VALET: I wouldn’t call a husband that. 

TAILOR: But what makes him think that I... ? 

VALET: Why not? You're not bad-looking. 

TAILOR: That’s not the point. 

VALET: What is then? 

TAILOR: This is the end. 

VALET: Not quite yet. (Pushing him back) You stay here. 

TAILOR: I must talk to him. 

VALET: Forget it. 
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TAILOR: It’s all a terrible mistake. 

VALET: He likes them. If it is a mistake. 

TAILOR: Surely you don’t believe it! 

VALET: I mind my own business. 

TAILOR: Can’t you see that my life’s at stake? 

VALET: You should have thought of it a bit earlier. 

TAILOR: I’ve got a wife and three children. 

VALET: That’s what I mean. 

TAILOR (throwing himself at him): Let me out of here! 

vALET: Now, then, don’t be awkward. Anyway, I’m twice your size. 
TAILOR: I’m in prison! 

VALET: That’s right. 

TAILOR: Don’t you understand? 

VALET: I’m not deaf! 

TAILOR: I’ve got to explain. 

VALET: It won’t do you any good. Once his mind is made up it’s made 
up—and there’s an end to it! 

TAILOR: But he’s wrong! 

vALET: All right. And what if he is? He’s weighed the thing up you can 


be sure and nothing you say will make any difference. It'll just make 
matters worse, that’s all. 


TAILOR: But the truth! The truth will always out! 


vALET: Ha! The truth! That comes in all shapes, like your clothes. Made 
to measure! 


TAILOR: Then I must speak to her. 
VOLET: Funny idea! 
TAILOR: Funny? 


VALET: In a way. He'd catch you red-handed. He’d smother you both 
with the blanket. 


TAILOR: Don’t be a fool! She doesn’t even know that I’m locked up. 
VALET: Don’t worry. She’ll soon find out. 

TAILOR: But she can’t have it said— 

VALET: Better that way. It'll get forgotten with time. 

TAILOR: But I’ve only got one night left! 

VALET: And it isn’t young. If I were you, I'd put on my thinking cap! 
TAILOR: And what for? 

VALET: Well, he didn’t say that you were going to be hanged. He said 
that you were going to be hanged if his doublet wasn’t ready. Follow me? 


TAILOR: It’s the same thing. Without the cloth there’s going to be no 
doublet. ... 
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VALET (pushing him back): That’s your look-out! 
TAILOR: But my life’s at stake! 
VALET: What about mine? I'll be the one who’s hanged if you get away! 
TAILOR: It’s not possible. 
Door opens. Enter Iseult. Valet closes it. 
ISEULT: So it’s true! 
TAILOR: Madam, I am told— 
ISEULT: So it’s true! (to Valet) Go and fetch your master. 
VALET: Forgive me, Ma’am, my orders are to let nobody in. So I'll leave 
you together. 
ISEULT: I order you— 
VALET: It won’t do you anything but harm, M’Lady. 
ISEULT: Since when are my orders disobeyed? 
VALET: If it is your wish, Ma’am ... Forgive me if I lock you in. Orders 
are orders. 
ISEULT: Please yourself. 
TAILOR: Don’t worry. I won’t run away now. 
VALET: Can’t take the risk. 
He goes out and locks the door. 
ISEULT: So it’s true. He is really stupid enough to think such a thing. 
Is he blind? What have I done to you? What have you said to him? 
TAILOR: Madam, there’s witchcraft in this affair somewhere. I have al- 
ways respected you, you’re my witness. And I swear by all the Saints, 


my thoughts have always been pure, my conscience clear. Tell me what 
I’ve done to make him think— 

IsEULT: You haven’t invented anything to put this silly idea into his 
head? It makes my head whirl. How on earth can he think... ? But he 
can’t have dreamed up all this, and for what reason? What proof has he? 
TAILOR: None. There’s neither smoke nor fire. After three years of hu- 
mility and devoted service. Three years of respect for your person, your 
name, your house, your very furniture! Three years of slavery worrying 
about your clothes. Not a glance unless at a tuck. Nor a pat unless for 
a wrinkled seam. Not a breath unless for a tarnished button. Not a 
word not meant for your dress. Not a shadow on my mind, M’Lady, 
why must this happen? 


ISEULT: It just doesn’t seem possible. It would be monstrous and he 
isn’t a monster. He hasn’t set me a trap, he’s not evil enough to en- 
courage my weakness for clothes just so as to... He hasn’t criticized 
them and made me defend you and he hasn’t just stayed away from 
fittings so that we’re alone together. That would be too monstrous! 

TAILOR: Madam, he is determined to hang me at dawn, although there 
is no truth in this and you can swear to it. I beg you, speak to him. 
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ISEULT (absent-mindedly): Of course I'll talk to him. (passionately) But 
all these people who disappear ...the stable-lad they cut down just in 
time ... Is this what they’re all afraid of when I speak to them? But it’s 
madness, Arvan! 

TAILOR: Speak to him. You can speak to him as an equal. 

IsEULT: Well, of course. I'll speak to him... 


TAILOR (horrified): Aren’t you sure of success? Do you realize that if you 
can’t succeed, nobody else can! 


ISEULT (absently): I’m afraid so. 
TAILOR: But I don’t want to die! 


IsEULT: Die? I wouldn’t have you die because of me for the world. 
Arvan! 


TAILOR: What are you going to do? 
IsEULT: I don’t know... any more. 
TAILOR: You don’t know? You don’t know what to do? Doesn’t your 
heart cry out inside you? Is it made of stone? Stone! Humph! (He kicks 


a stone into the pit) Even this stone sounds when it goes down here. 
Not your heart? 


IsEULT: But my dear Arvan, I don’t matter. Of course my heart bleeds 
for you, but what do you want me to do about it? You don’t know 
Kermilaine. I wanted to go to see Rescat Creek, he forbade it. I had 
to go there alone. He’s stubborn. He has no reason at all for suspecting 
me but he does so all the same. What do you expect me to do? 


TAILOR: Is there no hope then? Must the darkness all round me be as 
black as this pit? Is it all settled? Can nothing be changed? And you in 
it too! And I'll be swinging at the end of a rope tomorrow, flapping in 
the wind like a scarecrow. Just because I served a madman and his mate. 


ISEULT (tearfully): Don’t say that, Arvan. Don’t say that I have a part 
in it. I couldn’t stand it. It would be too cruel. I shall talk to him, I 
promise. I shall do all I can. I shan’t give up hope. I shall— 


TAILOR: Here he is! 
Noise of door being unlocked. Valet enters with 
burning torch. 

ISEULT: Is he coming? 

VALET: No, Ma’am. 

ISEULT: He isn’t? 

VALET: Not before dawn. To try on his doublet.—If it’s ready. 

ISEULT: I’m going to speak to him. 

VALET (mocking): I was just going to suggest that, Ma’am. 

ISEULT (to Tailor): I shall do everything ... everything... 


Goes out quickly. 
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VALET (searching around): In your place, I shouldn’t count too much 
on that! 
TAILOR: She’s all I have left to count on. 
VALET: You certainly can’t count on me. I’m very attached to my skin. 
I wonder why, come to think of it. I suppose wearing it has become a 
habit, like any other. Swinging’s not for me, thanks. I’ve been due for 
it three times already and I’ve always managed to get out of it some- 
how. Hang for somebody else? Not me! It’s not my turn yet. By the 
way, he’s locked himself in. He refuses to speak to her. She won't be 
able to see him. (suddenly) Hasn’t she brought you a bit of cloth? 
TAILOR: Cloth? 
VALET: She’s obviously not very worried or she’d have thought of some- 
thing. A bit of cloth under her skirt. Enough for the famous doublet. 
Funny she didn’t think of that herself. The old monkey did. (Bends 
over the pit) Not down there anyway. You won't be able to get it out 
if it is. 
The Tailor jumps to the door but the Valet man- 
ages to shut it, knocking aside the Tailor’s hand. 
Now then, none of that! 
TAILOR: You’ve broken my wrist! 
VALET: Won’t be much use to you. Anyway, it’s not broken. I’m a bit 
heavy-handed but it’s not so bad as all that. Spit on it and give it a rub. 
He locks the door. 
TAILOR: What’s that for? 
VALET: You never know. (Putting key in his pocket) Do you mind? I’ve 
just got time to finish my round. (Jumps on him) It’s not on you, is it? 
(Searches him) 
TAILOR: You needn’t bother. 
VALET: Orders are orders. Do you mind? 
TAILOR: And to think that a man’s life isn’t worth more than a length 
of cloth! 
VALET: I’ve known some you wouldn't say that of. 
TAILOR: And where’s justice? 
VALET: If you’re waiting for Heaven then you'll wait a long time. I 
don’t believe in it myself. 
TAILOR: Thanks for the comfort. 
VALET: That’s something else you get to do without in this world. You 
measure it in pounds. I was down to have my ears off before going to 
the galleys. The old man settled it. We made a bargain. Mercy for 
mercy. He needed a lost soul, a sort of Barabbas. Well, that was me. 
Not much in your line. You’re more the Jesus type. 
TAILOR: Perhaps. 
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VateT: Certain. You’ve made a mess of things, you have. If she thought 
much of you, she’d be setting fire to the castle. Smoking the old fox 
out. You can’t be soft with her. Take what you want and then give your 
orders. 


TAILOR: Be quiet, I’m praying. 
VALET: You Jesuses! Do you really think you’re going to get that door 
open with a Bible? 
TAILOR: I am praying for her to have strength. When she speaks to him. 
vALeET: And for him to listen? 
TAILOR: I have faith. 
VALET: You need it! 
There is loud knocking at the door. 
ISEULT’S voice: Open up! 
VALET: Is that you, Ma’am? 
ISEULT’S voice: Open! 
VALET: I’m sorry, M’Lady. I have my orders. 
TAILOR: Let her in. 1 must know— 
VALET: You know already. 
ISEULT’S voice: Open up, I must talk to him. 
VALET: Talk to him, Ma’am, he can hear you. He’s listening. 
TAILOR: What is it? What’s happened? 
ISEULT’s voice: He’s locked himself in, I couldn’t talk to him. 
TAILOR: Couldn’t you shout or something? 
ISEULT’S voice: There were two rooms between him and me, he couldn’t 
hear me. 
TAILOR: Is there a wall so thick that you can’t hear a dog howling at 
night? 
VALET: Not very polite of you. 
ISEULT’s voice: I can do no more. Only pray. 
VALET: That’s it, go and pray. People never pray enough. (to Tailor) 
Gone! Soon stopped worrying! One tear, and that’s that! A few flowers 
on Sundays till November, perhaps till Christmas. At least if she can 
find the grave. When you're cut down you know.... 


TAILOR (shouts): It can’t be true. 

VALET: That’s what I used to say. Then you get used to it. Order’s the 
thing. That’s what’s needed. 

TAILOR (getting more and more heated): But it’s all wrong! The town 
is ruled by a madman! Ring the church bells! Raise the people! 

VALET: No use getting excited. The walls will never hear you. 


TAILOR: But you can! You can hear me! You know he’s mad. You know 
it’s all a mistake. I’ve never lacked respect for her. You know it all! 
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VALET: I don’t know anything. 

TAILOR: Then you're even worse than him. He’s insane. Fit to be 
slaughtered like a mad dog. Fit for the fire, fit for the fork, fit to be 
hated. But you, with your flabby courageous airs and the morals of a 
soldier of fortune who asks how much before he tears a man’s guts out... 


VALET: Don’t twitter so. I’m looking after my own skin. You're doing 
the same thing with twice as much noise. 


TAILOR: I can’t defend myself against anybody. I’m gagged and bound, 
buried alive down here. If I shout no one will hear. You could strangle 
him, you could give the alarm, light a beacon on the tower, bring the 
whole town here. You can do anything. You are free. 


VALET: You do go on about it, don’t you? Just like a tailor. You forget 
one thing though. I’m on duty. I have to do what I’m told like other 
people. Where would we be otherwise? 

TAILOR (grabbing him by the throat): You swine! 

VALET (throwing him on the floor): That’s enough out of you! I treat 
you decently and that’s what I get for my thanks. Just like the rest of 
them. When the cards are against you, you've got to face up to it, stand 
fast and bite your tongue. Till they tear it out of you. 


He leaves suddenly with his torch and locks the 
door. The Tailor makes a last move towards the 
door, then sits down, discouraged. 


TAILOR: He’s right! It was all a game and I played it badly. Instead of 
taking what I wanted and accusing my victims of theft, I smiled at my 
attackers and told them to help themselves. 

I made arms for those that lacked them, hips for those that had 
none, chests for the weaklings, young breasts for witches. They stood 
before me naked and ashamed of their hideous bodies. And with a 
smile on my lips, expecting no reward, I turned them into Gods and 
Goddesses. I made their bodies in the image of our Lord’s and they 
trampled on mine. I have created with this hand that she called a 
fairy’s with pain and throughout sleepless nights, all for an oaf to 
break it with one blow! I have worn out my eyes drawing a decent 
covering for the men, a breath of love for the women. For both a little 
dignity. Ha! The dignity of man! So they should reward me with the 
darkness of the dungeon and the prospect of an unhallowed grave. I 
have worn out my voice flattering the infirm, encouraging the ugly, 
cheering up the wretched. All that so that one day a madman should 
close his ears to my cries. 

My cries as death approaches. 

That man’s right. I have done no more than he who sells me for 
the price of the rope I shall swing by. I have done no more than the 
chaplain I met on the way here who bowed so reverently to me think- 
ing of the soutane he has yet to pay for. He’ll bless me with his left 
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hand at dawn thinking of his unpaid bill and the fat pheasant he’ll 
get for his trouble. I am the same as the jaundiced provost in his close- 
fitting jerkin which he ordered short to show off his gold-braided hose. 
He'll write in the register tomorrow: Four shillings on this Saint 
Clement’s day, to Master Arbraz for a good hanging. Then he'll write 
in his note-book: To death of tailor, one guinea seventeen shillings 
saved. I’m the same as the grave-digger at the cemetery of the poor 
who will start to dig beside a well-kept grave and then have the family 
told so that they run and bribe him to put the gallows bird further 
along the row. 

Further along in unhallowed ground on the rubbish heap where 
the dogs snuffle round at night hoping to pick up a bone or two. Vanity! 

Frozen earth, evil earth, no bells, no psalms, dead earth. Vanity! 

It will be the unknown grave sought in vain with no flowers, 
nothing to mark the spot. 

He leaps at the door and hammers on it. 


Open up! I am a father! I have three children! You have no right to do 
this. 


The echo repeats “no right”. The Tailor turns 

and in a horrified whisper he repeats: 
No right! But he has the right, all the rights by law! There are laws 
but there are no rights and I am just a name on a list. He is master 
until dawn. What if the situation were reversed? I am the master in 
my house. And yet my wife is faithless and I do nothing. I have the 
power of life and death over her. Yet she’s the one who's waiting 
for me to die. Everything could be the other way round. Perhaps the 
madman is after all the most reasonable. Because he makes life a time 
of madness—with the gallows at the end. A man’s life is a madman’s 
life. 

This is the world, (Indicating his cell) A round tray like the hori- 
zon. A shape with no beginning and no end. Like an old coffin three 
parts rotted. And the tower of darkness above it, invisible since the 
time of Babel. And here am I with a light that hardly shows up my 
feet. Here I am shouting against the walls, dreaming high in the dark- 
ness, looking for the end of a circle or for a gap to escape. 


During these last lines he walks around the prison 
carrying his torch. Its light falls upon the inscrip- 
tion on the wall. 


“I die innocent.” Who can honestly say this? As saying it he proves 
his not accepting the folly of his master and the madness of living. Is 
the trout guilty who is thrown alive into boiling water? Or the salmon, 
going upstream at spawning time, leaping waterfalls in a protest against 
death or to break his spine on a rock? 

This is the real truth. The truth nobody makes up. There is no 
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other prayer for the living but the breaking of the circle, the end of 
the round when dawn appears. 

What a fool I am to dream of purity to lay these ghosts with 
dawn coming. The valet dreams of liberty yet he locks up the plea for 
mercy with dawn coming. I dreamed of man in the image of God 
but all I did was paint over his ugliness with dawn coming. We are 
but shadows in the night, waiting for our own dawn to break. 

He takes his chalk and designs with a few strokes 
the outlines of a princely doublet on the wall. 
While he draws the last few strokes to his doublet, 
the key is heard turning in the lock. He turns 
suddenly towards the door through which Kermi- 
laine and Valet suddenly enter. Outside the first 
light is seen in the sky which soon turns to blood 
red. 
KERMILAINE (sharply): It’s dawn. Is the doublet ready? 


TAILOR (indicating design on wall): I’ve just finished it, Sir. It is my 
finest creation. Ready to be tried on. 


Kermilaine surprised takes one step forward, peers 
at the drawing and bursts into torrential laughter. 
A collar proudly lifted; a warlike chest lined with cotton wool; haughty 
shoulders, broad as the horizon; the waist of a gazelle; thighs like 
Jupiter. With one farthingsworth of foresight, this habit could have con- 
quered the world. 
KERMILAINE (laughing): I didn’t think you had it in you. 
Iseult rushes in. 
ISEULT: Spare him! He is innocent! 
KERMILAINE (furious): Must women always spoil things with their Greek 
tragedy. 
IsEULT: You refused to listen to me last night, like the madman you 
are. You locked this man in his tomb alive. You gave him an impossible 
task to perform. And then you dare— 
KERMILAINE: You are out of touch...as usual. He has delivered my 
doublet on time. Look at this! Magnificent! 
IsEULT: And you are cynic enough to make fun of him when you are 
going to have him hanged. 
KERMILAINE: At the moment I am wondering whether it’s me having 
him hanged or you. 
ISEULT: You revolt me! 
KERMILAINE:You have always been good at turning the meaning of 
words to your own convenience. If there’s anybody here who’s revolting 
it’s you. 
ISEULT: More of your madness? 
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KERMILAINE: Yes. 


ISEULT: All right at least let him speak if you won’t listen to me! Let 
him speak without restraint now, before he dies. At the times when 
he’s been alone with me— 

KERMILAINE: Alone with you! 


IsEULT: If at such moments or any other time there has been between 
us the slightest licentious act or even gesture, if he remembers any fault 
or the least dishonesty, if there has ever been from my side or his any 
doubtful intention or even the simple pleasure of a stolen glance, if 
the least of these things be true, hang me with him! 

KERMILAINE: That would be too easy! You’ve succeeded in warning him 
that you’ve admitted nothing! You have given him your version of the 
facts to prevent his contradicting you. So he should act the parrot and 
all would be well! But since you are a woman of foresight, you have to 
consider the worst possibility and you fancy yourselves for double 
martyrdom. Only .... I don’t wish to hang you! 

ISEULT: Let him defend himself. 

KERMILAINE: What warmth you put into that! You wouldn’t do the same 
for me. 

ISEULT: I speak as much for myself as for him. I have myself to defend. 
Against a madman. 

KERMILAINE: That remains to be proved. I mean my madness. I never 
act without thought. 


ISsEULT: Let him speak! You see everything with distorted vision. Let 
the man speak! 


KERMILAINE: There are five minutes to go before daybreak. Let him 
speak. I shall listen. (Crossing his arms) 
The Tailor says nothing. 
Can you hear me? You? 
ISEULT (to Tailor): Speak. He will listen to you. Explain it. 
KERMILAINE: Humph! Better give him his cue! 
TAILOR: Ah! If only we knew.... 


Iseult wants to intervene but Kermilaine prevents 
her. 


If only we knew whether the arm lifted to unroll a length of brocade 
is not thinking of other caresses less cold and calculated. Whether the 
hand which spans the waist to adjust the belt does not desire the flesh 
throbbing under a too-new dress. Whether the fingers slowly straight- 
ening a fold under the arm-pit or near the breast do not beg or re- 
spond to the trembling and the smile which accompanies it in the 
mirror. 


ISEULT (horrified): What is he saying? 
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KERMILAINE: Let him speak! 
ISEULT: But he’s out of his mind! 
TAILOR: If only we knew... How many monstrous thoughts we harbor, 
how much corruption, how many unclean desires lurk behind our 
saintly airs. What excess of warmth in you and of submission and ar- 
rogance in me! How much we've lied to each other and how our lies 
have deceived people and him. 
KERMILAINE: Ah! 
ISEULT: He’s mad! He raves! 
KERMILAINE: Because he admits the truth? 
ISEULT: Lies, all lies! 
KERMILAINE: Well, the gallows will sort it out. (to Valet) Take him out! 
IsEULT: No! You have no right! He’s mad! Alone last night in this 
dungeon, with the gallows looming over him, he has lost his reason. 
You can’t hang a madman. 
KERMILAINE: He’s not mad. 
TAILOR: No, I am not mad, no more than you, nor you, nor you. I see, 
as you do, that the dawn sky is red, for the world has been killed and 
lies bathing in its own blood. I see, as you do, that the door there 
yawns open on the morning to come and that, even so, we are im- 
prisoned here until night falls. I see, as you do, that these walls are 
blushed with color—not we—although we are the ones who should feel 
the shame. I see, as you do, that we are living beings, although we are 
already dead. 
ISEULT: He’s out of his mind! 
KERMILAINE: He’s mad! Let him be freed! 
The Tailor does not move. The Valet gives him a 
push. 
VALET: Go on! Clear off! 
TAILOR: What! Would you rob me of my freedom too? 
VALET: You're free! Can’t you hear properly? Get out! 
With a gesture of profound despair, the Tailor 
goes off, as though to the scaffold. 
KERMILAINE (after he has gone): And we..., we stay on with our doubts 
and our not-quite certainties. 


— CURTAIN — 
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New Plays of Ionesco and Genet 


By WALLACE FOWLIE 


I 


The parable of Eugéne Ionesco’s new play, Le Rhinocéros, is simple 
and obvious. The inhabitants of a small provincial town are transformed 
into rhinoceroses. At first this process is gradual, and then more and 
more precipitous. The protagonist, whose name is Bérenger, like that 
of the protagonist in Tueur sans gages, sees in the first scene one or 
two of the inhabitants of his town metamorphosed. In the second scene, 
a colleague in the office where he works becomes a rhinoceros. In the 
third, his best friend, Jean, is transformed before his very eyes. In the 
last scene, his mistress rushes off to join the herd. He remains alone, 
the last soul in the town to resist the epidemic. He refuses to comply 
with the collective mania, the standardization or nazification of his 
world. The parable is on the sacred individuality of man. Alone the pro- 
tagonist Bérenger remains faithful to his vocation of man. 

The construction of the play follows a continuous progression. A 
Sunday afternoon in summer on the public square where we see the 
familiar épicerie, café and boulangerie of the provincial town introduces 
us to most of the characters and to their trivial conversation. Jean up- 
braids his unkempt friend Bérenger, and the logician of the town dis- 
courses on the number of paws a cat has. The surprise caused by the 
first appearance of a rhinoceros in this French town is rapidly diminished 
by a passionate argument over its exact description: does it have one 
or two horns? The office scene where Bérenger almost arrives late is a 
continuation of the stupid arguments begun in the first scene. At the 
end, Mme Boeuf arrives to explain the absence of her husband. He has 
become a rhinoceros and is bellowing from down below. In fact, he 
causes the stairway to collapse and the members of the office staff have 
to be rescued by firemen. 

In the Barrault production at the Théatre de France (formerly the 
Odéon), the third scene is made into a prodigious spectacle thanks to 
the histrionic gifts of William Sabatier who plays Jean. Bérenger 
(played by Barrault) calls on Jean in the morning, and awakens him 
in order to ask forgiveness for his stubborn behavior the day before on 
the square. As he moves back and forth between his bed and his bath- 
room, we watch in the gestures, the movements and the voice of Jean 
the gradual metamorphosis of a man into a rhinoceros who does not 
realize what is happening. It is the pivotal scene of the play, written 
in Ionesco’s now familiar style where the comic and the hallucinatory 
are skillfully fused. 
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The final scene is dominated by Bérenger for whom Barrault has 
found an excellent characterization, a combining of pathos and humor 
which transform a very ordinary individual into—not a rhinoceros, 
but a hero. The two friends who visit Bérenger in his room, Dudard 
the office colleague and Daisy the typist, undergo, before his very eyes 
and despite his arguments, a process of de-humanization. They too are 
contaminated by the disease and rush off at the end to join the herd of 
pachyderms. 

Bérenger, the type of average man, grows into the stature of pro- 
tagonist, because he is not influenced by words and speeches. In an 
almost pitiful way, he struggles against the exaltation of all the others, 
against an overwhelming force which isolates him. Slowly at first, and 
then more and more swiftly, Bérenger is forced into an experience of 
solitude. At the end of the play he is totally alone after observing, with- 
out always fully understanding it, a clinical study of conformity and 
contamination. This solitude of man is at the center of all of Ionesco’s 
plays, and it is always manifested in the same way, with the same ad- 
mixture of irony and burlesque and humor. 

The familiar mannerisms of Ionesco’s style are all in the new play: 
the ritual of commonplaces, the sudden eruption of the fantastic in 
the most drily banal scene, the meaningless lists of words, the repeti- 
tions. But he has added to Le Rhinocéros (as he had added to last year’s 
play Tueur sans gages) a parable. By definition, a parable is a story 
which teaches, and by this application of a lesson, Ionesco’s play will 
doubtless reach a far wider public than his previous plays. The public 
attending the opening performances at the Théatre de France have en- 
joyed the play and understood it meaning. For the first time in his 
career, Ionesco has conquered a large public easily and quickly. In this 
addition of an allegory, Ionesco has lost some of the theatrical purity he 
demonstrated in Les Chaises and La Legon where no didactic element 
blurred the simple functioning of the infernal machine, of the anti-logic 
of our world. 

However the thesis is not developed or over-emphasized in Le Rhi- 
nocéros. At one moment in the Barrault production, the goose step is 
used which unfortunately limits the meaning of the tyranny to nazism. 
This specification may well be avoided in the English production now 
being rehearsed by Laurence Olivier. It is to be hoped also that Olivier 
will avoid the excessive realism of Barrault’s first act, both in the set 
and the mise-en-scéne. Barrault’s triumph is in the delicate combination 
of horror and whimsy he finds for the characterization of Bérenger. 
This character is in all the plays and I imagine it is in Eugéne Ionesco’s 
own character. It is surely in the role of Ionesco in L’Impromptu de 
Alma. 

M. Ionesco has often disclaimed any ownership of his dreams and 
obsessions. He sees them as part of the collective unconscious, part of 
an ancestral heritage, a legacy of all the ages. On several occasions, in 
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articles and interviews, he has spoken of a feeling of human anguish 
he has been aware of since childhood and which he believes comes not 
only from his life but from the life of man. It is a sense of isolation, 
of being encircled by a void, and of being unable to communicate with 
others. The kind of banal conversation for which he has become famous 
in his plays is precisely the symptom of man’s inability to communicate. 
Ionesco’s speech is often the very kind of speech we hear around us 
almost every day. His skill is his use of this kind of speech, the force- 
fulness with which he makes us feel man’s incapacity to express his 
fundamental thought. His plays often give the impression of being au- 
topsies of our unacknowledged, invisible manias. 

Ten years ago, in May 1950, La Cantatrice Chauve (The Bald So- 
prano) was played before an audience of fifty in the Théatre de la 
Huchette. In February 1960, Le Rhinocéros was performed two or three 
times a week before large fashionable audiences in the Théatre de 
France. The plays Ionesco has written during these ten years, and 
which today are being performed in Tunis, London, San Francisco and 
Helsinki, are close to his obsessions. They are in fact the exorcisms of 
his anxiety. As a writer he has acknowledged his debt to the surrealists. 
His ancestors are Kafka and Chaplin. His art reminds us constantly 
of the anguish of Kafka and the antics of Chaplin. 

The dramaturgy of Ionesco makes of his plays an art that is totally 
autonomous, existing by itself without the usual reliance on an ideology. 
The play itself, as it was being written, made its own discovery of reali- 
ties which were not defined before the text was composed. Ionesco has 
testified to this experience of playwriting. During the very process of 
writing, the dramatist will come upon unexpected realities and these 
will become the richest elements of the play. This is in keeping with 
surrealist doctrine which has always stressed the revelatory power of 
the imagination. That part of a play, or of any work of art, which is 
ideology, is by definition total and self-contained at the very beginning. 
It cannot possibly bring out what Ionesco calls unexpected realities. A 
purely ideological play is therefore a demonstration of what has already 
been demonstrated. lonesco would simply claim there is no further need 
of demonstration. 

The creation, the writing of a play is therefore the discovery of the 
play. It is based upon elements of surprise, elements which first surprise 
the playwright himself. It would be significant to compare the explana- 
tion which Ionesco has given of his first play, La Cantatrice Chauve, with 
the various explanations of his critics and interpreters. Whereas Ionesco 
has called his play the expression of the unexpected, of the unusual 
(insolite) as it rises up gratuitously from banal language and action, the 
critics of the playwright have devised many ingenious and contradictory 
definitions. They have called it an attack on the English bourgeoisie, 
or an effort to destroy the art of the theatre. They have defined it as 
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abstract theatre or pure theatre or avant-garde theatre. Ionesco claims 
that no one has yet satisfactorily defined “pure” or “avant-garde” theatre. 

If M. Ionesco has no specific intention or plan, when he begins to 
write a play, he agrees that he has multiple semi-conscious or ill-articu- 
lated plans in his mind. These become precise as the writing continues. 
This is a strong stand against playwrights whe would reform the world 
by educating it. Ionesco places himself among those artists hostile to 
all forms of “truth” or “propaganda” which by their very nature seem 
destined to become forces of oppression. At times Ionesco has referred 
to two forces of oppression which he considers the most dangerous for 
the artist: the sclerosis of the bourgeois mentality and the tyranny of po- 
litical power. All of his plays illustrate the first of these, and Le Rhi- 
nocéros refers specifically to the second. This is his twelfth play. Twelve 
plays in ten years, not one of which was written with the intention of 
being “popular” or “demagogic.” 


II 


In the 1959-60 season, among the smaller theatres of Paris, the newly 
decorated Théatre de Lutéce has replaced Le Babylone. Roger Blin’s 
production of Les Négres by Jean Genet is the unpredicted success of the 
year. The success comes from many sources: from the text itself, one of 
the strongest which Genet has written for the stage; from the mise-en- 
scéne of Roger Blin who shows himself extraordinarily sensitive to the 
poetry and the dramatic intention of a very difficult text; from the 
performance of the thirteen Negroes who play at being actors with the 
seriousness and frenzy of children convinced that their game is real. 

Once again, in the history of the theatre, a poet has created a play 
which is totally outside of existing trends and schools and theories of 
contemporary theatre. The sumptuous prose of Genet, interspersed with 
argot and scatological language, is indeed the art of a poet controlling 
the action of the play, which is the parody of a ritualistic crime. A clue to 
the dramaturgy of Les Négres is in a letter of Genet published in the 
new 1958 edition of Les Bonnes (L’Arbaléte) where in six succinct pages, 
he discusses his total dissatisfaction with the formulas of the contem- 
porary theatre. He denounces the stupidity and triviality of actors and 
directors who seem to base their art on exhibitionism, on characteriza- 
tions which come from their obsessions and dreams. The Western play 
has become a masquerade for Genet. He advocates a threatre of ceremony, 
a return to the conception of the mass, of a theatre for initiates, where 
the high dramatic moment would be comparable to the Elevation in the 
Catholic mass. In becoming a diversion, an entertainment, the modern 
theatre has adulterated the significance of theatre. Genet suggests that 
what is needed is a clandestine theatre which the “faithful” would attend 
in secret. 

Les Négres is a nightly ritual, surrounded by secrecy, a kind of mass 
celebrated before a catafalque. If during the performance, one thinks 
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of African ceremonies, of black masses and of certain esoteric-erotic 
boites-de-nuit in Paris, one is constantly pulled back to the specific play 
of Jean Genet, to the poet’s creation which transcends all the histrionic 
types it evokes. 

The play, called a clownerie, opens with a dance, a Mozart minuet, 
performed by four Negroes (three in dress suit and one barefoot and 
wearing a sweater) and four Negresses (dressed gaudily in bad taste). As 
they whistle and hum, they dance in front of a casket. Five members of 
the court enter: the queen, her valet, the governor, the judge and the 
missionary. It is obvious that these are Negroes wearing white masks. 
The intricate relationships between the two groups of actors and be- 
tween actors and spectators are quickly established. The masked mem- 
bers of the court are whites as the Negroes see them when the whites 
are in power. The eight black dancers are Negroes as they imagine 
they are seen and judged by whites. They are assembled to enact an 
imaginary crime (the slaying of a white woman), committed by real 
Negroes in the presence of false whites. The spectators sense, even be- 
fore the catafalque turns out to be two chairs covered with a cloth, that 
this is a ritualistic crime on the nature of love which the man in power 
feels for the one in his power. In this case, the one in power is a queen 
who demands the love of her black subjects. She is supported in her 
desires by a missionary and a judge. The subjects, or the conquered, 
are the group of Negroes who are uncontrollable, who are constantly 
moving about, uttering shouts of laughter, parodying themselves and 
others, expressing anguish and anger and mirth as if they lived in a 
world both fictitious and real. 

Intermittently attention is called to the corpse of the murdered 
woman who is supposed to be in the catafalque. This is a guarantee 
for the seriousness of the ritual, for the general atmosphere of the play, 
which is one of reprobation. On the level of performance, neither group 
on the stage is allowed to deceive. As actors neither group has the de- 
sire to deceive. The corypheus, called Archibald, often harangues the 
real public in the audience and asks them to observe the seriousness 
of the theatrical public on the stage. 

Roger Blin, the director of the production at the Lutéce (still vividly 
remembered as the director and actor of Beckett’s En attendant Godot), 
has faithfully followed all the performance directions given by Genet 
in his text. His company of Negro actors, who come from various coun- 
tries, and who speak in various French accents, have been remarkably 
trained in a performance so spirited, so animated as to be physically 
exhausting. M. Blin has succeeded in creating at the very beginning and 
maintaining until the very end, the dramatic ambiguity which is the 
central situation of the play: namely, the conflicting relationships be- 
tween actors and public on the stage, and the public in the audience. 
Blin has not neglected an even more subtle relationship, that existing 
between the desire of the actors to amuse themselves as they act, and 
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their desire to amuse us in the audience at the same time. The invisible 
presence of Roger Blin is felt throughout the performance. He is the 
master of ceremonies, the master of the strange liturgy which unfolds 
with alternating spasms of humiliation and fury. At every point Blin 
brilliantly supports the text of Genet. He neither explains too much 
nor over-simplifies. Not only has he trained his actors in a complicated 
stage choreography, but he has harmonized their sensibility with a secret 
rite. 

It would be futile to interpret Les Négres as a satire on colonialism. 
The revolt of hatred which the play depicts is much deeper and more 
universal. The Negroes who speak the opulent language of Jean Genet 
give expression to a rage which goes far beyond the rage of their race. 
The oppression from which they suffer is so hostile, so incomprehensible, 
as to be easily the oppression of mankind. The nightly disappearance 
of a white woman by a process of magic is one way of exorcism, one way 
of rediscovering freedom and purity. Genet’s play is an incantation, an 
hallucination. The whiie face of the sacrificed is merely the symbol of 
obsession. 

At the beginning of the play, one of the actors says, “Nous sommes 
de graids enfants. Que nous reste-t-il? Le Théatre!” (“We are children. 
What is left for us? The Theatre!’’) This is surely one of the clues for 
an understanding of Les Négres. The parody of the whites (in the char- 
acters of the court) is in juxtaposition with the parody of the blacks by 
themselves. In the earlier play of Les Bonnes (The Maids), Genet studied 
the curious bond of duplicity between the mistress of the house (Mad- 
ame) and her two maids. In Jean-Paul Sartre’s long study of the psy- 
chology and the art of Genet (Saint Genet, comédien et martyr), he 
analyzes the persistence of this theme in all the writings of Genet. A 
strangely distorted love joins the saint and the criminal, the guard and 
the prisoner, the policeman and the thief, the master and the slave, the 
white and the black. In one sense perhaps Les Négres testifies to Genet’s 
understanding of Sartre’s study of Genet. In another sense, the play is 
about the meaning of theatre, about the distinction between a role to 
be played and a human existence, about the relationship between a 
ceremony and life. 

The violence which is enacted in this play is not real. The ritual is 
a symbolic ceremony. No corpse is in the coffin. There is actually no 
coffin. At the end of the play, Archibald affirms some of his opening 
speeches: “Nous sommes des comédiens, et nous avons organisé une 
soirée pour vous divertir.” (‘We are actors and we have organized an 
evening for your entertainment.”) In Les Négres the Negroes play the 
personal drama of Jean Genet, according to Sartre, which is the agon 
between the actor and the martyr. It is a play of vast philosophical im- 
plications: the drama of a man who must play the part of a criminal in 
the very society which has ostracized him because of his crime. 
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A Farewell to Something 


By JOHN R. MOORE 


When Samuel Beckett had his En Attendant Godot produced at the 
Théatre de Babylone in Paris, he really started something. I saw the play 
there in 1953, and again in London (1955) and in New York (1956) as 
Waiting for Godot. Meanwhile it had toured France and Germany and 
been translated into several other languages. It was a far greater success 
than any of Beckett’s previous works had been—and his first attempt to 
write for the stage. 

The most immediately striking thing about the play was its originality. 
Obviously avant-garde, it nevertheless retained all the seediness of a 
down-at-the-heel realism. On the surface it seemed simple almost to the 
point of idiocy, yet it implied all the complications that human intelli- 
gence has been able to create for itself. And it created an image of man’s 
longing for ideal relationships with himself, with other men, with God, 
only to defile the image by suggesting doubts. 

We are familiar from the practice of the symbolist poets in France 
with the creation of private worlds, inaccessible to the uninitiated. Part 
of the game was to exclude the unfit audience in revenge for its indif- 
ference to art. When Baudelaire describes the wicked creature who 
would willingly make dust of the earth and swallow the world with a 
yawn, who, eyes filled with involuntary tears, dreams of scaffolds while 
smoking his hooka, the reader is expected to recognize this picture of 
Ennui as part of himself as much as it is, confessedly, part of the poet. 


Tu le connais, lecteur, ce monstre délicat, 
Hypocrite lecteur, —mon semblable, —mon frére! 


The author and the reader are joined in a conspiracy to remake the 
world that bores them, but they are mocked before they begin. The wit 
almost conceals the extreme modesty of the artist; but we get a clear 
idea of the attitude required by this “delicate monster’—detachment 
from human catastrophe and awareness of his own helplessness. Beckett, 
who takes his start from Baudelaire as much as from anywhere else, has 
found his own way of making dust of the earth, of swallowing the whole 
world with a yawn. 

For Beckett’s purposes Waiting for Godot must c‘ where it began, 
and we should be convinced that this “ending” is inevitable. The ac- 
tion is a series of starts and stops. Communication is difficult. It is hard 
for Estragon and Vladimir to remember anything. Both the past and 
future are so uncertain that the present takes on a kind of hallucinated 
reality. We are made to feel it constantly slipping away, being clutched 
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at, and slipping away again. When the play opens Gogo (Estragon) is 
trying to take off a boot that hurts his swollen foot. Didi (Vladimir), his 
constant companion for fifty years or thereabouts (except during the 
night), comes in, glad to see Gogo again. He had thought Gogo was 
gone forever this time. But he is unable to help Gogo take his boot off, 
or even to respond to appeals for help except with irritation; he is too 
concerned with his own troubles (he finds it difficult and painful to 
make water). Gogo’s homely, down-to-earth remarks generally set Didi 
off on a metaphysical ramble. Sometimes Gogo succeeds in pulling him 
down to earth again. 

It is the little things of life that lead to the greatest. Gogo reminds 
Didi tc button his fly. As Didi does so, he admits that one shouldn’t 
“neglect the little things of life.” But Gogo’s complaint that Didi always 
waits till “the last moment” leads Didi to reflect that sometimes he feels 
it coming and he goes “‘all queer.” At such moments he is both relieved 
and appalled. Didi’s description applies equally well to a man with a 
painful stone in his bladder who must relieve himself and to a vision 
of the Last Judgment. The physical and spiritual interpenetrate and 
become, as it were, symbols of each other. However we interpret them, 
Didi’s intimations of release are more appalling than relieving. What 
enormous responsibilities—physical, intellectual, and spiritual—potency 
would involve! And so he keeps looking outside of himself into his 
empty hat for an answer that he never finds. To Gogo’s appeal, ‘““Why 
don’t you help me?” Didi does not reply because help as Didi sees it is 
impossible. There is no way out of their predicament. 

One of the first of the little essays on truth that punctuate the play 
is about the two crucified thieves. According to one version of the story, 
says Didi, one of the thieves was saved, ‘‘a reasonable percentage,” but 
he can neither believe nor disbelieve the authority. Frankly Gogo doesn’t 
care. He is willing to keep the ball in play, though, by asking questions. 
A kind of dialectic patterned on the vaudeville routine between the 
comic and the straight man develops, but the subject is salvation. Ideas 
are reduced to the status of jokes, and the jokes all have double mean- 
ings, one seemingly profound and the other often obscene. But the 
humor is only momentarily a laughing matter because it always points 
the way to spiritual despair. 

Gogo and Didi have been told to wait for Godot beside a tree. The 
tree has no leaves and looks like a mere shrub or bush. They argue over 
whether this is the wrong place or the wrong time. Angrily Didi says, 
“Nothing is certain when you're about.” He unsuccessfully fumbles in 
his pockets to see if he has a note about the appointment. Gogo is merci- 
less. He suggests that today may be Sunday or Monday or Friday or 
Thursday and not Saturday, the day Didi thinks they had their appoint- 
ment. If they missed him here yesterday he certainly won’t come again 
today. And they don’t know whether they were here yesterday or not. 
Finally Gogo says, “Let’s stop talking for a minute, do you mind?” They 
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are in an Alice-in-Wonderland situation (jam yesterday and jam tomor- 
row but never jam today), but the effect is rather less charming since 
they are not children but adults, and their destiny may depend on their 
calculations. 

The climax of these usually brief efforts to reach a decision is an im- 
passe in which there is “nothing to be done.” Occasionally both think 
they would be better off if they went their separate ways, but actually 
Didi can hardly bear even to allow Gogo a few minutes of sleep. The 
idea that Gogo may be having an experience that Didi can’t share drives 
Didi crazy, and yet to share that experience is equally horrifying. He 
absolutely forbids Gogo to tell him his dream when Gogo awakes from 
his “private nightmare.” It is obvious that Gogo wouldn’t get far if he 
didn’t have Didi to take care of him, but it is equally obvious that they 
don’t get far together either. 

Didi teases Gogo about his practical helplessness and Gogo teases 
Didi about his weak kidneys. A brothel joke puts Didi in the throes of 
pubic agony. They are no sooner locked in an embrace of forgiveness 
than Gogo recoils in dismay: Didi stinks of the garlic he chews “for the 
kidneys.” Sexual imagery, which is counterpointed with religious imagery 
throughout the play, supports one of the principal themes: without God 
there is no creation. The impotence that Gogo and Didi are constantly 
striving to overcome is complete, or as nearly complete as it can be while 
human contact is still possible. While waiting for Godot they light on a 
desperate expedient which brings out the full pathos and absurdity of 
their situation. 


ESTRAGON. What about hanging ourselves? 

VLADIMIR. Hmm. It’d give us an erection. 

ESTRAGON (Highly excited). An erection! 

VLADIMIR. With all that follows. Where it falls mandrakes grow. That’s 
why they shriek when you pull them up. Did you know that? 

ESTRAGON. Let’s hang ourselves immediately! 


But the question arises whether the bough would break—for their tree 
looks none too strong—and they cannot decide who should try it first. 
If the heavier tried it first and the bough broke, neither would be able 
to hang. That seems obvious to Didi, and therefore Gogo, who is pre- 
sumably lighter, should try it first. But Gogo thinks Didi should try it 
first. Didi “uses his intelligence” in vain; he can’t figure this out. In 
desperation the “stupid” Gogo explains: “Gogo light—bough not break 
—Gogo dead. Didi heavy—bough break—Didi alone. Whereas—.” And 
the light dawns on Didi. So they decide not to do anything. Instead 
they will wait for Godot and see what he says. 

Once again they are back where they started. Just as Gogo “wouldn’t 
go far” without Didi, so Didi finds Gogo his “only hope.” There are 
three things they are sure of: they are suffering, they need each other, 
and they are waiting for Godot. Sometimes it seems as though Gogo 
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could give up the waiting and just go on living if it weren’t for Didi, 
but every night Gogo is beaten up by mysterious assailants and he has 
nightmares. In his dreams God (?) will not allow him to escape, though 
he is sometimes permitted to forget his anxiety during his waking mo- 
ments. Didi, on the other hand, is terrified lest he forget his responsibili- 
ties. As far as we can tell, he neither sleeps nor eats, though he carries 
radishes, turnips, and carrots in his pockets for his improvident com- 
panion, and once puts his coat over the sleeping Gogo. Didi’s only chance 
of salvation seems to depend on his keeping his anguish constantly in 
mind—and holding on to Gogo for dear life. It is a question which 
martyrdom is greater, the humble and ignorant suffering of Gogo or 
the more sophisticated, dutiful suffering of Didi. Or whether there is 
any martyrdom at all. 

The relationship of Pozzo and Lucky has the effect of putting Gogo 
and Didi’s companionship in perspective—by contrast the life of the 
two tramps seems normal. Our first impression of Pozzo is of a bloated, 
vain, and implacable tyrant. Lucky seems a slave reduced to the last 
gasp of misery. The approach of this peculiar pair is heralded by “A 
terrible cry, close at hand.” Gogo and Didi cower in fear, thinking it 
may be Godot who is coming. Pozzo introduces himself, asks by what 
right these two strangers trespass on his land, orders. the exhausted 
Lucky to bring him his stool and lunch basket, and begins gorging him- 
self. But gradually Pozzo reveals his utter dependence. He tells the two 
tramps that Lucky carries like a pig because it’s not his job. Nor is it 
Pozzo’s job to be a master: “Remark that I might just as well have been 
in his shoes and he in mine. If chance had not willed otherwise. To each 
his due.” The status of each in the arbitrary universe they occupy makes 
no sense, for it is not based on a vocation and therefore has no real 
foundation. The situation is a terrible parody of all unequal relation- 
ships between man and man where the inequality is based upon nothing 
but arbitrary power. The rope around Lucky’s neck, however, symbolizes 
a tie that is just as binding for Pozzo as for Lucky (who actually leads 
the way). Lucky not only carries the food and drink and stool for Pozzo, 
he also does (or did) his thinking for him. If it had not been for Lucky, 
Pozzo admits, “‘all my thoughts, all my feelings, would have been of com- 
mon things. (Pause. With extraordinary vehemence.) Professional wor- 
ries! 5. 

Pozzo is very pleased to have met two souls that he thinks he can domi- 
nate, but before long his pose breaks down. He begs Didi and Gogo 
to stay on, telling them they will never regret it. He confesses he is “per- 
haps not particularly human, but who cares?” They had better wait for 
their appointment “with this...Godet...Godot...Godin... anyhow 
you see who I mean, who has your future in his hands... (pause) ... at 
least your immediate future.” With a combination of cajolery and vague 
threats he tries to keep the company there so that he will have an excuse 
to delay his own painful journey. He wants to be friendly and yet keep 
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those beneath him in their proper place—after all, that’s part of the 
job. He needs constant and solicitous attention. When he is going to 
make a self-important speech he sprays his throat with an atomizer and 
calls everybody to look at him, even Lucky. For Pozzo is terrified of the 
void. Nevertheless he frequently forgets what he was about to say and 
has to undergo the indignity of asking someone. He is very proud when 
he is able to follow through a bit of reasoning. 

Naturally Gogo and Didi are curious about Lucky. Pozzo tells them 
he would like t get rid of him, but “The truth is you can’t drive such 
creatures away. The best thing would be to kill them.” Lucky starts to 
weep, and Pozzo remarks, “Old dogs have more dignity.” Nevertheless 
he gives the indignant Gogo a handkerchief to wipe Lucky’s tears. Gogo’s 
reward is a violent kick in the shins from Lucky. Perhaps Lucky recog- 
nizes in Gogo another “innocent” like Pozzo, who has become devilish 
because of his power over Lucky, but who might be as harmless as Gogo 
if he were as “natural” and helpless, whereas Gogo might be as bad as 
Pozzo “if chance had not ruled otherwise.” Or perhaps Lucky is mad- 
dened because only Pozzo can comfort him, and an ignorant stranger’s 
pity is a mere insult. Or perhaps Lucky is just getting his revenge for 
the fact that Gogo ate the left-over bones usually reserved for “the car- 
rier,” as Pozzo calls him. Pozzo, however, explains it thus: 


He’s stopped crying. (To ESTRAGON.) You have replaced him as it 
were. (Lyrically.) The tears of the world are a constant quantity. For each 
who begins to weep somewhere else another stops. The same is true of the 
laugh. (He laughs.) Let us not speak ill of our generation, it is not any 
unhappier than its predecessors. (Pause.) Let us not speak well of it either. 
(Pause.) Let us not speak of it at all. (Pause. Judiciously.) It is true the 
population has increased. 


At any rate this theory fits admirably the whole technique of the play. 
For every idea and feeling there seems to be an equal (and canceling) 
opposite. The unknown variable in the equation is Godot. Didi and 
Gogo don’t know him well enough to recognize him, but something 
compels them to pin all their hopes on him. Not only the meaning but 
the very fact of existence seems to depend on a belief in his meaning and 
existence, If the sun and moon should doubt, they'd immediately go 
out, said Blake. In Godot the “going out” hangs over the doubting 
characters ready to drop at an instant’s notice as the night actually does. 
But the central ambiguity of the play is Godot himself. Is he responsible 
for everything or for nothing? Is he an illusion and, if so, a necessary 
one? Would the nightmare vanish if Didi and Gogo could only “wake 
up” and put all thought of Godot out of their minds? We are not meant 
to know. Lucky, at any rate, has “chosen” the way of martyrdom. Like 
an Atlas he has taken on all the baggage of the world. Unless he can 
support and somehow justify Pozzo, he will have failed, for Pozzo is a 
critical example or embodiment of the evil which is part of God’s de- 
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sign (and a chain is only as strong as its weakest link). Therefore, Lucky 
weeps when Pozzo says that killing such a creature as Lucky would be 
the best thing. Maybe Lucky is weeping for Pozzo, his “only hope,” more 
than for himself. 

Pozzo’s evil is both simple and complex. He is a creature of appetites 
“made in God’s image” but lacking a soul. He has no conscience, no 
sensitivity, no intelligence except what he has borrowed from Lucky (at 
what cost to Lucky we see). Pozzo’s (or Lucky’s) mathematics apply 
perfectly here! What Pozzo does have is power, which he uses to satisfy 
all his appetites, but we learn as the play proceeds that his power is as 
hollow as his pretensions to humanity. Once in a while a glimmer of 
light penetrates Pozzo’s consciousness and he is terrified at his own emp- 
tiness. It is Lucky’s fault because he has introduced Pozzo to thought and 
all its agonizing consequences. At first what Lucky could give him had 
seemed delightful, but the closer it approached ultimate things the 
more unbearable it became, until now Pozzo wants to get rid of his 
tormentor, though he is unable to do that either. Consequently, Pozzo’s 
greatest distress comes when Lucky “thinks.” 

It is only out of gratitude to Gogo and Didi, who have done so much 
to encourage him, that Pozzo makes the sacrificial offer of having Lucky 
think aloud for them. It is Pozzo’s supreme gesture in the play, and the 
greatest thing he could offer, since he has nothing of his own worth 
giving. But first Lucky dances. He used to caper for joy (before the 
demon Pozzo got hold of him). Now his dance suggests ““The Scapegoat’s 
Agony” to Gogo and “The Hard Stool” to Didi. Lucky, however, calls 
it “The Net,” according to Pozzo. For Lucky is hopelessly entangled in 
the net Pozzo has spread for him, or rather in the net he has made for 
himself. After all, Lucky still has plenty of hair, even if it has turned 
white, whereas Pozzo is bald. The sexual symbolism shows who still has 
whatever vitality remains; appearances are very deceptive. Yet Lucky 
must have his hat in order to think. That is part of the ritual. Perhaps 
the hat stands for the intellectual paraphernalia inherited from the past 
(which is of so little help now). At any rate Lucky’s thinking is so pain- 
ful that the others knock him down and jump on him, and Pozzo stamps 
on the ill-fated hat. The long speech in which Lucky “thinks” (the 
longest in the play) is appropriately intolerable for both the characters 
and the larger audience in the theatre, but for different reasons. 

Pozzo suffers as the devil suffers when a crucifix is held up in front of 
him. Gogo and Didi are at first interested (like children delighted by 
a new toy) but grow agitated and finally can no longer bear the terrify- 
ing message that begins to come across to them. The audience is apt to 
be absorbed by the grotesque spectacle and excited by Lucky’s virtuoso 
performance at the expense of missing the meaning of what is being 
said. Lucky is not allowed to complete his statement, but he is getting 
close to a prophecy of the extinction of the world. Starting with a defini- 
tion of a paradoxical God (“a personal God...with white beard... 
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outside time without extension who from the heights of divine apathia 
divine athambia divine aphasia loves us dearly with some exceptions for 
reasons unknown but time will tell and suffers like the divine Miranda 
with those who for reasons unknown but time will tell are plunged in 
torment ...”), Lucky proceeds to point out 


that man in short that man in brief in spite of the strides of alimentation 
and defecation wastes and pines wastes and pines and...in spite of the 
strides of physical culture...fades away...since the death of Bishop 
Berkeley? ...and what is more much more grave...that in the plains in 
the mountains by the seas by the rivers running water running fire the 
air is the same and then the earth namely the air and then the earth in 
the great cold the great dark the air and the earth abode of stones in the 
great cold alas alas...in spite of the tennis the skull the stones Cunard 
(melée, final vociferations) tennis...the stones...so calm...Cunard... 
unfinished. 


Man’s physical and intellectual efforts to improve himself are doomed 
and a loving (?) God is powerless to help (so far as Lucky’s thought goes). 
Lucky’s tirade is a condemnation of the nineteenth century doctrine 
of progress and of the attempt to rationalize and humanize religion. 
Science and reason can only end in doubt and contradiction when they 
deal with ultimate questions or offer us geological and astronomical pic- 
tures of the running down of the universe. We are all familiar, perhaps 
ad nauseam, with the argument; we are not used to having it stated 
in this elliptical and frenetic way. Nor is this Lucky’s natural way: he 
has been forced into it by the evil stupidity of Pozzo and the slightly 
more innocent stupidity of Didi (Gogo would have been content to 
have Lucky dance). But once Lucky has his “thinking hat” on and gets 
started he cannot stop. Undoubtedly he would much rather carry his 
baggage and suffer his martyrdom in silence. 

Once Pozzo has stamped on the hat and Lucky has been restored to 
balance by getting a firm grip on his burdens, Pozzo discovers he has 
lost his watch, “a genuine half-hunter with deadbeat escapement.” 
With thought destroyed and memory almost gone, time itself seems lost 
and consequently the mechanical escape it offers from the void of eter- 
nity. When Gogo and Didi listen against Pozzo’s body to hear the tick 
of the watch, all they hear is the beating of Pozzo’s heart. When they 
tell him, his reply is “Damnation!” (“Merde alors!” in the French). That 
is the perfect response for him. His disappointment at losing his watch 
makes him reveal the truth: his heart damns him. Lucky and Pozzo 
present quite a problem to the philosopher. No wonder Didi thinks he 
and Gogo have seen these two before, or two very like them, but naturally 
Gogo does not remember. Didi thinks they have changed greatly, but we 
never learn what they used to be like. We do know that villians and 
martyrs were never before quite like Pozzo and Lucky. 

Finally the Boy arrives with the news that Godot will not be coming 
this time. (If we accept Lucky’s definition of God, we can understand 
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why He could never appear.) The Boy, who had been waiting for some 
time, was afraid to enter while Pozzo and Lucky were still there. His 
appearance brings back Gogo’s anguish with a rush. For a little while 
he had been allowed to forget his unhappiness (because others were 
unhappy in his place?), but this apparently angelic messenger revives 
the immediacy of his purgatorial condition. From Didi’s questioning 
we learn that the Boy minds the goats for Mr. Godot, that his master 
beats his brother but not him, that he does not know whether he is 
unhappy or not (“You're as bad as myself,” says Didi), and that he sleeps 
in the hayloft with his brother. As soon as the Boy runs out it is night, 
and the moon suddenly rises, lighting a desolate scene far different from 
a place where sheep and goats graze and shepherd boys sleep in haylofts 
with their brothers. Gogo takes his shoes and sets them neatly together 
at the edge of the stage. “Another will come, just as...as...as me but 
with smaller feet, and they'll make him happy,” he explains. Didi cannot 
understand. 


VLADIMIR. But you can’t go barefoot! 
ESTRAGON, Christ did. 
VLADIMIR. Christ! What has Christ got to do with it? You’re not going to 
compare yourself with Christ! 
ESTRAGON. All my life I’ve compared myself to him. 
VLADIMIR. But where he lived it was warm, it was dry! 
ESTRAGON. Yes, and they crucified quick. 
(Silence.) 


Gogo’s attempt to offer sacrifice—the best he can offer—is one of the 
few tenderly humorous touches in the play. And Didi’s concern for Gogo 
here provides a striking contrast to the brutal humor of Pozzo and 
Lucky’s exit. Yet Gogo and Didi wonder if they wouldn’t have been 
better off to go their separate ways. But it is too late now; they have 
been together “fifty years maybe.” 

If Gogo is in some respects the natural fool who by his innocent truth- 
fulness is potentially dear to God, Didi is the avatar of that intellectual 
folly whose nobility consists in a stubborn refusal to abandon the gift 
of reason even when the intelligence has become paralyzed by absolute 
scepticism. Didi is a comic yet touching spectacle at the beginning of 
the second act when, happy at the start of a new day as yet unperplexed 
by thought, he sings to himself a little round about the dog beaten to 
death by the cook for stealing a crust of bread. All the dogs come running 
to build the dead dog a tomb on which this cautionary tale is an epitaph. 
But Didi stops to brood over the line, “And dug the dog a tomb.” He is 
silent a moment and then begins moving about with the old feverishness. 
The moment of carefree happiness is gone. Perhaps he is the dog who 
is earning the tomb by stealing a crust of intellectual bread, and the 
irony is that he will die by bread alone, for the life-giving wine is denied 
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him. And then the disconsolate Gogo enters, accusing Didi of being 
happier without him. Gogo, as usual, has been beaten during the night 
by mysterious assailants; his day is already ruined. He starts on a more 
desperate note than he did in the first act. 

Things have changed: there are a few leaves on the tree now. But 
Gogo is unable to respond to Didi’s enthusiasm. Gogo knows the whole 
time-bound world is a muck heap, that “There’s no lack of void.” He 
can’t remember and doesn’t want to remember what happened the 
day before, in spite of Didi’s efforts to remind him. Echoing Pozzo’s 
name for Lucky, Didi calls Gogo “pig” when he examines Gogo’s leg to 
verify the wound Lucky had given him the day before. Another thing 
has changed: the boots now fit. But this does not please Gogo either. He 
admits that they always find something to give them the impression they 
exist, but it is sleep that provides Gogo with his real existence. And that 
reality is such a nightmare that he wakes up in terror almost as soon as 
he falls asleep. Didi, as always, comforts him. Time is the bottomless 
quandary. It must be passed through and yet it never passes. Thus, when 
Gogo in despair determines to leave, he stays where he is. There is no 
place to go, Didi discovers Lucky’s hat, and the two tramps keep ex- 
changing three hats until finally Didi throws away his own hat and keeps 
Lucky’s. It is a dumb-show for the play: the “eternal” give-and-take of 
empty thought. 

Just at the point where boredom and terror have almost driven Gogo 
mad (“God have pity on me! ...On me! On me! Pity! On me!”) Lucky 
and Pozzo reappear. Lucky has a different hat and is now dumb; the rope 
is shorter and Pozzo is blind. Such are the reinforcements that have ar- 
rived. The astonishing transformation in Pozzo and Lucky puts them 
at the mercy of Didi and Gogo and presents a new situation. When Pozzo 
bumps into Lucky they both fall down and are unable to get up. Shall 
Didi and Gogo answer Pozzo’s calls for help? For once the two tramps 
are confronted by people apparently weaker and more wretched than 
they are. It is a test of practical Christianity. In a piece of self-mocking 
rhetoric, Didi (now talking through Lucky’s hat, as it were) sums up 
the situation: at this particular moment Gogo and Didi represent all 
mankind. The natural thing to do is to rush to Pozzo’s assistance, but to 
weigh the pros and cons is equally creditable since man is a reasoning 
animal. “The tiger bounds to the help of his congeners without the 
least reflection, or else he slinks away into the depths of the thickets.” 
In either case that is the end of the matter. Not so for Didi and Gogo. 
They must know what they are there for. Luckily they do know. “We 
are waiting for Godot to come—... Or for the night to fall.” The trouble 
with reason is that it deals in alternatives between which it cannot de- 
cide. Something deeper makes the choice. And whether they know it 
or not, Didi and Gogo (unlike Pozzo with his “professional worries”) 
have a vocation. Whatever they think or feel, they live waiting for 
Godot. Being human (and therefore endowed with thought) they cannot 
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escape the agony of doubt that goes with faith, but they exist in a sense 
impossible for Lucky and Pozzo, who subsist on “blind” instinct and 
thought now reduced to silence. The second act shows us that between 
the inaccessible heaven represented by the Boy and the hell of the 
truly damned represented by Pozzo and Lucky, the two tramps are 
firmly planted in purgatory. 

But it is not Beckett’s method to present his vision in any such clear- 
cut way as this. Only when Pozzo raises his offer to two hundred francs is 
Didi galvanized into action—only to fall himself trying to help Pozzo 
up and then to pull Gogo down with him. Yet by a simple act of the will 
Didi and Gogo are able to get up again and even to set Pozzo on his 
feet, though they are forced to hold him to prevent him from falling 
again. The charity of Didi and Gogo is tainted, but still it is charity. 
But there is no saving of the damned. Once Pozzo realizes—when Didi 
tells him there is a tree—that this place is not “the Board,” his spirits 
rise again and he tries to play his old domineering role. The tree, that 
ever present reminder of the Cross, stands for the resurrection (as the 
leaves show) that comes from sacrificial death. The Board (the Bored?) 
is living wood become mere lumber, and such a place is hell. Though 
damned, Pozzo and Lucky have not quite reached their final destination. 

How close they are is shown by Pozzo’s last furious speech when, tor- 
mented by Didi’s implacable questioning, he answers: 


Have you not done tormenting me with your accursed time! It’s abomi- 
nable! When! When! One day, is that not enough for you, one day he went 
dumb, one day I went blind, one day we’ll go deaf, one day we were born, 
one day we shall die, the same day, the same second, is that not enough for 
you? (Calmer.) They give birth astride a grave, the light gleams an instant, 
then it’s night once more. (He jerks the rope.) On! 


This is a despair Didi and Gogo have yet to conceive of. For Pozzo, now 
“as blind as Fortune,” time is a meaningless drift, a mere moment be- 
tween graves, because he no longer has any sense of direction. Didi and 
Gogo do have: they are waiting for Godot. The waiting is more im- 
portant than anything they can understand or say about it. But exactly 
because everything for them depends on Godot, their faith must sustain 
a monstrous burden. Pozzo and Lucky are a terrifyingly ambiguous 
paradigm. Do they prefigure the inevitable fate of natural man, torn 
between will and reason, instinct and thought? For they are not only 
fallen men, but men doomed to fall again and again with ever-increasing 
frequency until they lie helpless forever on the final Board. Or worse 
yet, do they demonstrate that Godot is indeed an illusion, that man’s 
insatiable quest for certitude is the worst of all follies, founded on a 
void? Contact with Pozzo and Lucky is a perilous brush with madness. 
Didi cannot even be sure that Pozzo is not Godot. It is the torture of 
never being able to know the reality that makes Didi say, “I can’t go 
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on! (Pause.) What have I said?” just before the Boy appears (or reappears, 
we're not sure which). 

Didi gets no satisfaction from the questions he puts to the Boy, and 
in fact he knows he won’t before he asks them. Yet the Boy is there and, 
though he doesn’t recognize Didi and says this is the first time he has 
come with a message, he agrees that Mr. Godot will come “tomorrow” 
without fail. Gogo’s belt, which he and Didi might have used to hang 
themselves, breaks when they test it. So tomorrow they will bring a 
better piece of rope and hang themselves if Godot does not come. Beckett 
has reduced the human situation to its ultimate absurdity. Unlike Proust 
(about whom Beckett wrote a book), who finds that the artist can over- 
come time by extracting an eternal essence from a particular conjunc- 
tion of past and present, the author of Godot suggests that time con- 
tains no revelations but only inscrutable ironies. Man’s unconscious can 
help him no more than his intelligence, though sleep can provide brief 
interludes of happiness—and terror—for Gogo. 

In this negative universe there are no women because there is no love. 
The creative sources of life have dried up. Like children without a 
father, Gogo and Didi wait for the Old Man who may be indifferent, 
impotent, wicked instead of all-loving, all-powerful, and all-good. Gogo 
wonders what would happen if they simply gave up waiting for Godot, 
and Didi assures him that they would be punished. This father holds 
out the possibilities of both creation and destruction, if indeed he also 
has not lost his virility. Gogo, whose trousers fell to his feet when he 
took off his belt, stands like a child unconsciously offering himself for 
a spanking to his father. At first he mistakes Didi’s instructions to pull 
his trousers up for an order to take them off. But no father is there to 
comfort or punish. Gogo accepts the situation and pulls his trousers up, 
clutching them around his waist to keep them from falling again. It is 
the last pitiful gesture of the most childlike character in the play (except 
the Boy, who actually has access to Godot and finds nothing unusual or 
even interesting about his apparently favored position). Perhaps Gogo, 
who was asleep during Didi’s last interview with the Boy, is closer to 
Godot at that moment than Didi is. 

Thus, the play ends in a comic impasse, not in a tragic resolution. The 
situation of Gogo and Didi is not hopeless, or at least we cannot know 
it is. True, Descartes’ J think, therefore I am will no longer do, nor will 
the dialectical analysis of reason and passion that so splendidly char- 
acterized the classic French theatre. However, if we think of Gogo and 
Didi as very distant (perhaps the last) descendants of Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza, the poignancy of the contrast is all the greater. ‘The aggres- 
siveness of that famous pair has been transformed into an almost com- 
plete passivity. Time and space have shrunk for Gogo and Didi to a 
single place, a single moment. There is no further to go, unless to an 
entirely new start. 
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Since Godot, Beckett has written a new play, Fin de Partie. But it 
would seem that in Godot the experiment of writing a play about the 
hypothesis of existence has reached as brilliant a conclusion as possible. 
By taking scraps of life and constructing from them the fragments of a 
ritual once potent but now half forgotten, Beckett has appealed to our 
sense of mystery—the Christian mystery—without sacrificing the strength 
of our rebellion against it. 


NOTES 


* Pozzo has said, “Beauty, grace, truth of the first water, I knew they were all 
beyond me. So I took a knook.” The word is never explained in the Grove 
Press edition published in this country, but in the French edition Pozzo answers 
Didi’s question thus: “Vous n’étes pas d’ici. Etes-vous seulement du siecle? 
Autrefois on avait des bouffons. Maintenant on a des knouks. Ceux qui veuvent 
se le permettre.” This might be rendered, “You are not from these parts. Were 
you born yesterday? People used to have fools. Now they have knooks. Those 
who can afford it, that is.” From the “all-licensed fool” Lucky has descended 
to... what we see. There are numerous other changes in the English version. 

? Voltaire in the French edition; also “Normandie” instead of “Connemara.” 
Nancy Cunard published Beckett’s first work, Whoroscope. 





On Noh Drama 


By DAVID KAULA 


The current popularity of the Japanese arts in this country has ex- 
tended only in a very limited way to what is perhaps the most beautiful 
of those arts: the Noh drama. The reasons for this are simple. One is 
the inaccessibility of the Noh. Unlike the Kabuki, it has never been 
performed in this country and probably never will be, at least in its 
pure form. Only once in its history, in fact, has the Noh been performed 
outside of Japan, at an Italian drama festival in 1954. Another reason 
for this relative neglect is the esoteric quality of the Noh. A Noh play 
is about as difficult for a Westerner unversed in Japanese culture to 
understand as, say, a medieval mystery play or Jacobean court masque 
would be for a Japanese who knew no English. Indeed, so subtle is the 
idiom of this drama and so thoroughly stylized its mode of presentation 
that even well-educated Japanese are forced to rely on the printed text 
as they watch a performance. 

My one qualification for dealing with the Noh—a strictly amateur 
qualification—is that I had the good fortune to see some performances 
of it during a visit to Japan two years ago. What I saw impressed me so 
deeply that I set out to read all I could find on the subject—in English, 
that is. I quickly discovered that the available English translations of 
the Noh plays, however poetically competent they man be in the case 
of those by Arthur Waley and Ezra Pound, can give us only the scanti- 
est notion of what the art as a whole is like. In reading virtually any 
Western drama we can normally expect to find two elements developed 
to a fair degree of complexity: plot and character. But in the translated 
text of a Noh play we find very little of either. What we do find in 
abundance is poetry of a rather elusive, bodiless variety. Indeed, the 
characters seem to exist more as vehicles for the poetry than the poetry 
as a medium of revelation for the characters. Only when the poetry is 
wedded to the other elements of the drama in actual performance, only 
when it is combined, that is, with song and dance, miming and cos- 
tuming, music and incantation, does the Noh come fully alive as a re- 
markably beautiful and sophisticated art—an art so distinctly Japanese 
that not even an approximate equivalent for it may be found in the 
West. 

The Noh as a distinct art-form is six centuries old. It originated in 
the latter half of the fourteenth century during what is known as the 
Muromachi period in Japanese history, a period when the structure of 
Japanese society was entirely feudal, all temporal power being con- 
centrated in the hands of the shogun and a few semi-independent 
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nobles. It was also a period of unusually high achievement in several of 
the other Japanese arts, including poetry, painting, architecture, and 
the tea ceremony, all of which developed under the influence of Zen Bud- 
dhism. The sources of the Noh, like those of the English medieval 
drama, were eclectic: it grew out of both popular forms of song and 
dance and priestly ritual and pantomine. Its original performers were 
semi-professional groups of actors attached to the Buddhist temples and 
Shinto shrines. The Noh was at first a rather flexible and experimental 
art, for the acting troupes had to compete with each other for both 
popular favor and official patronage, and they played not only before 
the shogun, the powerful daimios and their retinues but also before the 
common folk. Within a century, however, it became a rigidly conven- 
tionalized and strictly aristocratic art. Except for the rare occasions, 
usually once a year, when the actors were allowed to entertain the 
commoners, it was entirely reserved for the cultured higher nobility. 
This continued to be the case until the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, when the patronage system upon which the Noh had depended 
for so long was finally demolished as a result of the Meiji Revolution of 
1868. 

During all the intervening centuries the acting of Noh was a heredi- 
tary privilege belonging to five separate families. The latter made a 
virtual cultus of the art, rigorously preserving their secret traditions, 
passing down their accumulated lore from father to son, master to 
pupil. Even now, some twenty-five generations after the oldest of them, 
the Kanze, first came under the protection of the shogunate, these same 
five families are still regularly performing the Noh in Tokyo, Kyoto 
and other Japanese cities, although it is no longer their exclusive priv- 
ilege to do so. They have modified the acting conventions only super- 
ficially since these were formally established in the fifteenth century. 
This scrupulous preservation of tradition has no parallel in Western 
culture except, perhaps, in the Roman liturgy. 

To watch a modern Noh performance is to see an art performed 
purely for its own sake: a deeply solemn, chaste, and ritualistic art. All 
of the performers, musicians and chorus as well as actors, become so 
thoroughly absorbed in their roles that no trace of personal idiosyn- 
crasy remains. Literally nothing can be seen of the leading actor except 
his fingertips. His face is hidden behind a mask, the rest of his body 
behind the stiff voluminous folds of his richly brocaded costume. He 
intones his lines with priestly solemnity, and all of his movements are 
rigidly formalized. The subordinate actors, of whom there are rarely 
more than two or three in a play, wear no masks, but their faces never 
show anything but a fixed, mask-like expression. Even the four musi- 
cians who sit towards the rear of the stage, the one or two stage assist- 
ants who sit behind them, and the eight members of the chorus who 
form a double row to the right never show any facial reaction or make 
any movement other than those required for the execution of their 
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parts. They all stare directly, almost hypnotically, ahead, not even 
seeming to notice the movements of the actors in front of them. 

It is this thoroughly impersonal, ritualistic quality of the Noh which 
appealed so strongly to Yeats and prompted him to develop a form of 
dance-drama he described as “distinguished, indirect and symbolic... 
an aristocratic form.” When I try to think of parallels to this in our 
own theatre I can only suggest the modern dance. In the dancing of 
Martha Graham, Jose Limon and their students we are able to see, I 
think, something of the same unwavering inner concentration, the 
same total absorption in disciplined movement as its own self-sufficient 
end. While this kind of performance makes no obvious appeal to the 
emotional predilections of the audience, it ideally creates just as strong 
a bond between actor and audience as do the more naturalistic forms 
of the drama. The connoisseurs of the Noh are in a sense on-lookers at an 
antique ceremony, co-celebrants of the venerable arts of verse, song, 
and dance. Their attitude of impassive concentration mirrors that of 
the musicians and members of the chorus, who are also on-lookers as 
well as participants. They remain studiously silent throughout the 
drama. Only at the end, as the chief actor and other performers are 
filing offstage, do they quietly applaud for perhaps ten seconds. And that 
is all: there is no bowing, no curtain-calling. 

I might elucidate this unusually austere and dignified quality of the 
Noh by comparing it to another traditional form of Japanese drama, 
the Kabuki. The Noh and the Kabuki are unlike each other as, say, the 
Jonsonian masque and the Shakespearian tragedy; more unlike, in fact, 
for whereas Jonson and Shakespeare were contemporaries and there- 
fore used much the same language and many of the same theatrical con- 
ventions, the Kabuki originated more than two centuries after the Noh 
in a distinctly different cultural setting. It developed as a strictly pop- 
ular, melodramatic form of entertainment, appealing alike to the petty 
aristocracy, the gentry, and the lower classes. Where the Noh is highly 
formal and recondite, the Kabuki is broad and vividly flamboyant. Its 
most important ingredient is the one Aristotle considered relatively in- 
significant in tragedy: spectacle. In the modern Kabukiza theatre in 
Tokyo, the largest legitimate theatre in the world, the stage is ninety- 
two feet wide; on it are constructed set8 which make the most extrav- 
agant machinery of the Broadway stage look hopelessly pallid. Just as 
spectacular are the actors themselves, with their painted faces and 
brilliant costumes. Their style of acting matches their appearance. As 
the hero makes his entrance down the hanimichi, the raised runway 
leading through the middle of the audience to the stage, he swaggers 
stiffly like some giant marionette, with feet far apart, heels banging hard 
on the boards, hand clenched on swordhilt, eyes glaring. He speaks in 
slow guttural accents and comports himself with massive Tamburlainian 
dignity. But it is at moments of high dramatic tension, while he is boast- 
ing his prowess, swearing revenge, or otherwise threatening to commit 
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mayhem, that the Kabuki actor most fully displays his virtuosity. For then 
he freezes into an elaborate pose of arrested violence, with sword raised, 
teeth clenched, and eyes crossed—a pose often illustrated in the wood- 
block prints of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. (Sharaku’s 
theatrical prints are the best example of this: the ferocious grimaces 
are no exaggeration.) The excitement of the mie, as such a pose is 
called, is heightened all the more by the furious twanging of stringed 
instruments and quickly accelerated banging of wooden clappers off- 
stage. The audience responds with enthusiastic applause and loud 
shouts equivalent to “bravissimo.” Most of the traditional Kabuki plays 
include several such climaxes surrounded by plateaus of low dramatic 
tension, during which a good many in the audience will occupy them- 
selves with their programs and box lunches. What interests the audi- 
ence most is the extravagant, rodomontade posturing of their half dozen 
or so favorite actors, the plays themselves being of quite minor impor- 
tance. Their attitude is comparable in a way to that of the habitués of 
Italian opera houses, who are allegedly much more concerned with 
their beloved prima donnas and bravura tenors than they are with what- 
ever opera they happen to be watching. 

A visit to one of the Noh theatres in Tokyo affords a thoroughly dif- 
ferent kind of aesthetic experience. The theatre is small, seating about 
four or five hundred as compared with the Kabukiza’s 2500. The audi- 
ence is composed for the most part of elderly and middle-aged people, 
most of whom, as they sit quietly with their script-books on their laps, 
have a genteel, erudite look about them. Instead of a proscenium stage 
ninety feet wide, one is confronted by a small raised platform about 
twenty feet square, open on three sides and surmounted by a curved 
peaked roof similar to the ones on Shinto shrines. Adjoining the stage 
on the left is a roofed passageway about thirty-five feet long, closed off 
at the left-hand end by a striped curtain. This passageway is known as 
the hashigakari. The only decorations are a large stylized pine tree 
painted on the back wall of the stage, and three thin bamboo trees 
painted on the narrower wall to the right. Three small real pine trees 
are planted at regular intervals along the nearer side of the hashigakari. 
The modern Noh stage is a fairly close approximation of the outdoor 
palace platforms on which tif plays were originally acted, the chief 
difference being that it is enclosed within a building. 

The first indication that a performance is about to begin is the tun- 
ing of instruments offstage. One hears the shrill whistle of a flute, the 
dull thudding of drums. Then one corner of the curtain lifts and four 
musicians, all dressed alike in modest gray kimonos, stoop through it 
one by one, proceed along the hashigakari, and seat themselves in a 
row at the back of the stage. One of them plays a flute, the other three 
different varieties of drum. At the same time, the six or eight members 
of the chorus, also dressed in gray kimonos, emerge from a small door- 
way at the rear of the stage and squat down in two rows on the right. 
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Then the orchestra begins to play. The flutist delivers what strikes the 
Western ear as an uncomfortably shrill, completely tuneless passage, 
which according to Noh convention sets the mood of the play to come. 
After this two of the drummers begin to play, one of them with a small 
drum he holds on his shoulder and strikes with his bare fingertips, the 
other with a slightly larger drum he holds on his knee and strikes with 
a thimble. The first produces a muffled plop, the second a sharp crack. 
Not only do these drummers make percussive noises with their in- 
struments, but before each stroke they also emit a prolonged, rather 
strangely-modulated whoop. After about five minutes of this, the cur- 
tain rises, and the first actor, who plays the secondary character or 
deuteragonist in the play and is known as the waki, appears. He glides 
noiselessly down the hashigakari until just before reaching the stage he 
turns to the audience and in a straightforward manner announces who 
he is, where he has come from, and where he is going. Most likely he 
will also recite a Buddhist truism in couplet-form, reminding the audi- 
ence, as it were, of the moral attitude they are to adopt towards the 
ensuing action. In the case of Atsumori, the first Noh play I saw and 
the one I shall use as a paradigm in the following description, the 
opening lines go like this, in Waley’s translation. First the Buddhist 
couplet: 
Life is a lying dream, he only wakes 
Who casts the World aside. 


‘Then the self-description: 


I am Kumagai no Naozane, a man of the country of Mushashi. I have 
left my home and call myself the priest Rensei; this I have done because 
of my grief at the death of Atsumori, who fell in battle by my hand. 
Hence it comes that I am dressed in priestly guise. 

And now I am going down to Ichi-no-Tani to pray for the salvation 
of Atsumori’s soul. 


The waki proceeds slowly across the stage, chanting the so-called “travel 
song” along the way, and finally comes to a halt next to the pillar at the 
front right-hand corner of the stage. Then the curtain lifts once more 
and the chief character, known as the shite, comes forth, together with 
a companion known as the tsure. In keeping with the traditional plot 
pattern, the shite, who in this case represents the ghost of the young 
warrior Atsumori, at first appears in the guise of a humble rustic la- 
borer. Both he and his companion are clothed in relatively simple 
costumes, wear masks, and carry small stylized scythes. As they move 
towards the stage they chant a melancholy song expressing the suffer- 
ing of Atsumori’s spirit as it tries vainly to gain release from the pas- 
sions which still bind it to its earthly existence, barring its way to 
nirvana. Upon reaching the stage, the shite engages in antiphonal 
chanting with the waki and chorus; then reveals that he belongs to the 
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clan of Atsumori, and begs the priest Rensei to pray for him. While 
the latter is doing so, the shite and his companion retreat along the 
hashigakari and disappear behind the curtain. 

This marks the end of the first part of the play. The musicians stop 
playing, the chorus chanting, and the waki retires to his pillar and sits 
down. Another actor, who all the while has been sitting unostenta- 
tiously at the back of the stage, stands up, moves forward, and presents 
a five-minute recitation on the Heike and the Minamoto, two power- 
ful clans in twelfth-century Japan whose prolonged and complicated 
feud was the subject of a famous story-cycle. This recitation does not 
belong to the original text of the play, and its main purpose is to give 
the shite time to change costumes. When the latter returns he appears 
in his true guise as the warrior Atsumori, wearing a rich costume of 
purples, reds, and greens embroidered with gold. He also wears a dif- 
ferent mask, showing an expression of agonized belligerence. The main 
business of this scene and the climax of the play as a whole is the dance 
of the shite, which normally lasts fifteen or twenty minutes. Here At- 
sumori reénacts the final battle between the Heike and Minamoto, his 
own desperate struggle against the surrounding enemy, and his final 
death-agony as he falls beneath the sword of Kumagai. The shite’s style 
of dancing is anything but fluid and graceful, for the head and body are 
held quite rigid beneath the heavy layers of the costume, and the arms 
and legs move stiffly and abruptly, as though they were the limbs of a 
strong sculptured idol come to life. The chorus chants almost continu- 
ally, and the complicated rhythms produced by the three drummers are 
counterpointed by the shite’s loud, carefully timed stampings on the 
stage floor. The tempo gradually quickens until finally the ghost of 
Atsumori, momentarily reverting to its previous incarnation, rushes at 
its slayer, the priest Rensei, with sword raised. At this point the chorus 
intones: 


“There is my enemy,” he cries, and would strike, 
But the other is grown gentle 

And calling on Buddha’s name 

Has obtained salvation for his foe; 

So that they shall be re-born together 

On one lotus-seat. 


Then the chorus speaks for Atsumori: 


“No, Rensei is not my enemy. 
Pray for me again, oh pray for me again.” 


With these lines the play returns to the compassionate, penitential tone 
of the opening couplet. The torments of Atsumori’s soul are purged 
away through prayer and supplanted by a vision of perfect forgiveness 
and brotherhood. The shite and the other performers silently move off- 
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stage. The audience applauds briefly, then disperses to the lobby for 
rice cakes and tea. 

The traditional Noh program is made up of five such pieces, each 
representing one of the five main types of Noh drama, such as the god- 
play, warrior-play, woman-play, and so forth. Since each play lasts from a 
half hour to an hour, the whole program normally takes about five 
hours. Nowadays it is quite usual for a Noh performance to include 
three regular Noh plays and two so-called Kyogen or farce interludes, 
which provide comic relief and in some cases, like certain of Shake- 
speare’s comic subplots, even parody the serious plays that have come 
before. In watching the Noh I quickly discovered that a prior reading 
of a translation or at least a synopsis of each play was indispensable, for 
otherwise I would not have the foggiest notion of what was happening, 
so unrealistic is the style of acting. I also had to familiarize myself with 
some of the elaborate symbolism of gesture upon which much of the 
miming is based. A hand slowly raised and held before the eyes, for 
instance, signifies sorrow. A slight raising or lowering of the head, or a 
single step forward or backward, can indicate the extremity of grief 
or joy. A fan, one of the few properties used in the Noh, can symbolize 
a number of things: a cup, a tray, a mirror, a pen, a letter, or even, in 
the case of one play, a severed head. The chorus, I found, unlike the 
chorus in Greek tragedy takes no part whatever in the action. It merely 
expresses the thoughts of the shite while the latter is engaged in danc- 
ing or miming, and recites verses which sometimes have only a tenuous 
bearing on the action. Likewise the musicians have no independent 
function. They serve, so to speak, as the continuo, supplying a ground 
rhythm for the recitation and dancing. To the uninitiated ear the two 
drummers who play continuously throughout the performance seem to 
produce no regular rhythm at all; but in actuality they adhere to the 
same alternating five-and-seven beat pattern which underlies all tradi- 
tional Japanese poetry. Theoretically one drummer plays the five-beat 
measure, the other the seven; in actual practise, however, they con- 
stantly exchange and vary the beats so as to create elaborately synco- 
pated effects. Neither the musicians nor the chorus follow a score, and 
both are controlled by the shite, who through subtle voice modulations 
and changes of tempo communicates how he wishes them to adjust their 
parts to his own. 

Something should be said as well about the masks, for they play an 
important part in nearly all Noh performances. Traditionally they are 
of three basic types, those of the old man, the young woman, and the 
demon or demigod—these corresponding to the three roles the Noh 
actor was expected to master before he could be considered an actor of 
the highest rank. But to these three were added several dozen more to 
suit the requirements of the various plays. Some are relatively simple, 
like those of the young maiden and the young warrior, while others are 
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extravagantly grotesque, like those of the different sorts of hobgoblins 
and witches. Usually only the chief character, the shite, wears a mask, 
and its effect is both to emphasize his special importance as a being set 
apart from the other characters, and to intensify the static, formalized 
quality of the particular passion or idée fixe which binds him. Even 
though literally speaking a mask cannot change its expression, a finely 
carved one will actually appear to take on life and vary its mood as it 
shows itself from different angles and reflects various lights and shades. 
A good Noh actor is said to become one with his mask, and just before 
making his entrance on the hashigakari he gazes at himself fully masked 
and costumed in a full-length mirror the better to immerse himself in 
the spirit of his role. Another effect of the mask, which is apparently 
undeliberate since I have not found it mentioned by any of the author- 
ities, is to give to the shite’s voice a slightly hollow, muffled quality; and 
this quality is fully appropriate, I think, for the shite more often than 
not plays the role of a supernatural being speaking from the realm of 
the dead. 

As for the texts of the plays themselves, about 250 Noh plays are said 
to exist, most of them dating from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Nearly all of them are based on legendary and semi-historical material 
drawn from Chinese and Japanese sources. Nearly all of them deal 
with the supernatural in one form or another, the leading character 
being a ghost, demon, or angelic creature. And nearly all of them ex- 
hibit the compassionate, other-worldly tone of Amida Buddhism, the 
most common form of Buddhism in medieval Japan. The underlying 
moral of the Noh plays, expressed again and again in quotations 
drawn from the Buddhist scriptures, is that the phenomenal world is a 
realm of illusion, a perpetual round of birth, suffering, and death. The 
soul’s final deliverance, its attainment of nirvana, depends upon its 
complete disengagement from this world and achievement of a state of 
perfect quiescence, free from all passion and desire. In the Noh drama 
the main emphasis is not, as it is in the Western drama, on the way a 
character shapes his destiny in the given, circumstantial here and now, 
but rather on the soul’s condition after death. By far the most common 
plot pattern is of the kind we saw in Atsumori. An itinerant priest who 
has renounced the world and is making a pilgrimage to some spot of 
historic significance meets what first appears to be a perfectly humble, 
ordinary personage—usually an old beggar, woodcutter, fisherman, or 
the like. Through conversation the priest discovers that this person is 
no ordinary mortal but a spirit still bound by the dominant obsession 
of its former existence and still lingering nostalgically at the scene of 
its climatic earthly experience. In the second portion of the plot the 
spirit reappears in its former habiliments as a powerful lord, famous 
warrior, noble lady or whatever, and in song and dance proceeds to 
dramatize this obsession which blocks its way to nirvana. The plot 
customarily ends with the spirit’s begging the priest for his intercessory 
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prayers, which in some cases, as in that of Atsumori, prove happily ef- 
fectual. 

This bifold pattern varies considerably from play to play, but the 
underlying tenor remains the same. In the Noh drama the main em- 
phasis is not on action but on pathos, not on moral choice and psycho- 
logical change but on the one central, static emotion of love, anger, 
jealousy or sorrow as the case may be. This emphasis gives to the Noh 
a purity and concentration which the Western drama rarely shows. The 
Noh does not end but begins with death. The shifting contingencies 
of earthly experience are refined away, as it were, and only the purified 
image of the one essential emotion remains, viewed at a distance 
through the softening filter of memory and compassion. The only real 
change that occurs is the final release, the escape into quiescence. 

One feature of the Noh which strongly reinforces its emotional co- 
herence is the poetic imagery. It is here, in the imagery, that the Noh 
exhibits most clearly, I think, the influence of Zen, that rather unor- 
thodox branch of Mahayana Buddhism which from the Kamakura pe- 
riod onwards made a crucial impression on several of the Japanese arts. 
While Zen literally means meditation, it cannot be easily defined since 
it is, by definition, radically opposed to all rational analysis and clas- 
sification. Negatively, it entails a rejection of all dualistic attitudes, of 
all conceptualized oppositions between good and evil, spirit and matter, 
self and non-self, and so forth. What Zen strives for, or rather passively 
awaits, since it does not deliberately strive for anything, is a sponta- 
neous intuition of the so-called tathata, the unfathomable “suchness” 
or “‘thusness” of things as they merely exist in the perpetual present. 
This is not to say that Zen is a severely ascetic and world-renouncing 
form of mysticism. On the contrary, it is disarmingly casual and un- 
pretentious in its ready acceptance of the given natural world and in 
its preference for rustic simplicity and the life led instinctively from 
moment to moment without conscious purpose or rationale. 

The effect of Zen on art is to stress spontaneity, irregularity, and sug- 
gestiveness. With a few quick, unpremeditated strokes the Sumiye artist 
sketches out a design in black ink—depicting, perhaps, a spray of bam- 
boo leaves or a mountainous landscape shrouded in mist—which to the 
untrained observer might appear merely capricious and fragmentary, 
but which to the initiated reveals in the apparent aimlessness of its 
brushwork the most refined sensitivity to the elusive “suchness” of the 
natural world. Similarly, in a mere seventeen syllables the Haiku poet 
presents a casual image of, say, a blackbird sitting on a dead tree branch 
or a frog leaping into a quiet pond, suggesting without any overt mor- 
alizing or emotional coloring the awesome stillness beneath the shifting 
surfaces of nature. The Zen artist is acutely responsive to both the 
beauty and the insubstantiality of natural forms. So also the imagery of 
the Noh plays reflects these two essential moods of Zen art: one is tech- 
nically known as aware, the nostalgic sense of the dreamlike vanishing 
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away of the familiar world; the other is called yugen, the sense of the 
mysterious quiescence beneath all things. The world this imagery evokes 
is a muted, tranquil world in which nothing remains immutably fixed, 
a world of mist, rain, and wind, of snow and withering flowers. It is 
much too fragile and elusive a world to be rationally understood or 
deliberately controlled. The only effective way to respond to it is to 
adopt its own coloration, that is, to assume the grey habit and aimless 
ways of the wandering contemplative hermit. The following song, sung 
by two brothers who are celebrating their conversion to Zen, is typical 
of the Noh in its evocation of a poignant, evanescent beauty: 


The flower that has fallen dreams that Spring is done, 
There are white clouds to cover 
The green hillside. 


To match the scarlet 
Of the autumn leaves 
Red sunlight glitters 
On the flowing stream. 


Wind at morning, rain at night; 
To-day and to-morrow 

Shall be part of long ago. 

We who pass through a world 
Changeful as the dews of evening, 
Uncertain as the skies of Spring, 

We that are as foam upon the streaam— 
Can any be our foe? 


Like the flower, the clouds, the leaves, and the stream, the two brothers 
have become part of the ceaseless, purposeless flow of nature. 

No description of the Noh would be complete without some mention 
of its foremost genius, a man named Zeami who was active in the earlier 
half of the fifteenth century. It was Zeami’s father, Kannami, who was 
chiefly responsible for creating the Noh out of various forms of song 
and dance and for establishing the first permanent Noh company. 
Zeami continued his father’s work as actor, director, and playwright. 
Ninety of the 250 or so extant Noh plays were either written or revised 
by him. He also composed a series of treatises on the staging and 
writing of Noh which are as significant in Asian dramatic literature as 
Aristotle’s Poetics are in our own. In these he discusses in great detail 
not only the technical features of the Noh but also, what is of particular 
interest to us, its underlying aesthetic. The highest form of Noh, says 
Zeami, is that which appeals to the “mind” or higher intuition, as 
opposed to that which appeals merely to the eye or ear. This he calls 
“mindless Noh.” His advice to the spectator is to “forget the theatre 
and look at the Noh. Forget the Noh and look at the actor. Forget the 
actor and look at the ‘idea.’ Forget the ‘idea’ and you will understand 
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the Noh.” This notion of “mindlessness,” involving as it does a com- 
plete suspension of rational apprehension, is understandably difficult 
for the unmystical Western mind to grasp. There seems to be nothing 
comparable to it in Western dramatic theory, unless it be the intuition- 
ism of Stanislavsky. It stems ultimately from certain Taoist concepts 
which were absorbed by Zen Buddhism, one being the concept of wu- 
hsin or “no-mind,” the other being the concept of wu-wei or “no-ac- 
tion.” These generally signify that state of perfect wholeness in which 
the self acts freely and spontaneously without any awareness of itself 
as a thinking, acting agent. Like the Sumiye painter, the Noh actor is 
so completely at one with his art that he performs no longer by the 
conscious application of technique, but solely by intuition. His acting 
becomes a form of “‘no-action.” Thus the climactic moments of the Noh 
drama are, paradoxically, those when nothing is happening, when the 
shite temporarily ceases his dancing and recitation and enters a state of 
“frozen dance” or “motionless motion.” Says Zeami: 


If we try to discover why moments without action are beautiful, we 
find that it is because of the inner power of the actor which unremit- 
tingly holds the attention of the spectators. The performer must not re- 
lax the tension when the dance or the song is interrupted. He must keep 
all his inner powers concentrated....The action which occurs before 
and after the pause must join on naturally without shock and without 
the actor himself being aware of it. The art of stirring the audience de- 
pends, in the end, on the capacity of the actor to weave all his artistic 
faculties around his inner power. 


We might say that a moment of “no-action” is like the hub of a wheel, 
a pregnant stillness at the center of movement. It is that moment when 
the hidden intensity which holds all the separate parts of the drama 
together most fully and powerfully reveals itself. This principle of 
meaningful quiescence, so essential to the basic spirit of the Noh, is 
one which unfortunately we see very little of in our own more naturalistic 
theatre. 

The ability to maintain this state of “mindlessness,” this unwavering 
inner power Zeami speaks of, can only be developed, of course, through 
the most prolonged and exacting training. According to Zeami—and his 
strictures have been scrupulously followed ever since by the acting 
families—the training of a Noh actor should begin at about the age of 
seven and become increasingly intensive during his ’teens and early 
twenties. Not until he is thirty-five is the actor able to demonstrate 
whether he has hana, the “true flower,” the genuine inspiration. He 
either has it or he does not, and no amount of training or mere technical 
mastery will make any difference. To its devotees the Noh has always 
been and still is largely a mystique. To appreciate it correctly one needs 
more than just a thorough knowledge of its language and its con- 
ventions; one also needs a kind of enlightenment comparable to though 
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of course not as profound as the actor’s hana. Hence very few Westerners 
can hope to penetrate to the inner meaning of the Noh. Among the 
several who have written on it, I know of only one who could claim an 
intimate acquaintance with it as an art he himself had both studied and 
performed—Ernest Fenollosa. Nevertheless, even though this esoteric, 
quasi-mystical, aristocratic quality of the Noh may act as a serious im- 
pediment to us, it does account in large measure, I think, for the re- 
markable ability of the art to survive in a high state of purity to the 
present day, despite the many cultural and political changes the Japanese 
nation has undergone, especially in the past century. Like its own ghostly 
heroes, the Noh continues to reénact its ancient mysteries, untouched 
by the ordinary world and its everlasting round of change and decay. 





Moliére the Indignant Satirist: 
Le Bourgeois gentilhomme 


By EUGENE H. FALK 


In a reference to Pascal, Ernst Cassirer wrote in his book An Essay 
on Man that: 


what characterizes man is the richness and subtlety, the variety and 
versatility of his nature.... Rational thought, logical and metaphysical 
thought can comprehend only those objects which are free from con- 
tradiction, and which have a consistent nature and truth. It is, however, 
just this homogeneity which we never find in man. The philosopher is 
not permitted to construct an artificial man; he must describe a real one. 
All the so-called definitions of man are nothing but airy speculation so 
long as they are not based upon and confirmed by our experience of 
man. There is no other way to know man than to understand his life and 
conduct. But what we find here defies every attempt at inclusion within 
a single and simple formula. Contradiction is the very element of human 
existence. Man has no ‘nature’—no simple or homogeneous being. 


If this statement discourages the philosopher from viewing man in 
general, from aiming at some simple formula defining the nature of man; 
if it casts doubt on one’s ability to define even an individual existence 
because of these inherent contradictions, it nevertheless does not pre- 
clude the literary portrayal of some pronounced trait which dominates a 
particular character whom a dramatist wishes to present and whom 
spectators may recognize as the embodiment of certain human tendencies. 

The distinction between the approach applicable to history and that 
proper to literature was long ago pointed out in a famous passage in 
Aristotle’s Poetics. The theoreticians and the writers in the seventeenth 
century were keenly aware of Aristotle’s dictum that the real difference 
between the historian and the poet is that the former describes what has 
actually happened and the latter what may have happened. History, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, is concerned with the particular, while poetry deals 
with the universal. The poet, then, aims at what is potential and plausible; 
the historian aims at factual reality. The historian is trying to describe 
the individual in all his complexity, whereas the philosopher seems to 
aim at a general definition of man. Although the difference between the 
objectives of historian and philosopher and those of a French classical 
dramatist is known and obvious, it still seems appropriate to remind 
ourselves that French classical drama consciously aims at depicting the 
universal through the particular. The emphasis is on the universal, and 
not on the complexity of the particular. The particular is by its very 
nature the unique, in some cases the exceptional. The universal depicts 
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the common traits, the traits we all share to a greater or lesser extent; 
it is the quintessence of various manifestations of a single trait which, 
when concealed by the complexity of a particular character, may not 
appear in its sublimated crystalline form. Almost all French classicists 
shared the belief that the image of the universal presented through the 
particular may serve as a mirror and a guide to the public. 

The classical playwright considers the representation of characteristic 
features as his proper domain. He does not aim at broad philosophical 
definitions, and he does not feel that he is offending reality if his repre- 
sentation merely fails to be comprehensive. He measures reality not by 
the number of truths he cites, but by the penetration and accuracy he 
achieves in the depiction of one universal, characteristic quality. Fur- 
thermore, in seventeenth century France it was a commonly held belief 
that, even if man is not a homogeneous being, he can—in obedience to 
an accepted ideal and by means of exerting his will power—control 
his impulses and his actions to such an extent that he appears to others 
as well as to himself to have achieved harmony between his thoughts, 
feelings, and actions on the one hand and the adopted ideal on the other. 
Thus homogeneity, a consistent nature—so obviously lacking in man— 
became an ideal worthy of pursuit, and its depiction did not offend 
the public’s sense of verisimilitude. If it was never actually found in man, 
man might yet aspire to enjoy at least the approximation of the ideal. 

It was readily granted that this aspiration, if steadfastly pursued, is a 
source of suffering, of distress, for it involves—frequently, if not as a 
rule—the suppression of yearnings that are natural but, in the light of 
the ideal, reprehensible. In the glaring illumination of self-awareness, 
constantly confronted with the excruciating choice of either yielding to 
the insistent appeal of the ego or meeting the glorious challenge of 
perfection, man may become a responsive and responsible master of 
his affections, of his desires, and of his deeds. He is expected to face the 
question of right and wrong, and to perceive a choice; and, what is more, 
he is expected to make a decision. His greatest virtue, his only claim 
to self-esteem and the esteem of others, lies in his making a choice and 
a decision—a respectable decision. And a respectable decision is one 
consistent with the adopted ideal. A decision of this sort involves judg- 
ment, and judgment presupposes thought. “Man is obviously made to 
think,” said Pascal. “It is his whole dignity and his whole merit; and 
his whole duty is to think as he ought.” 

As we consider some of the tragic characters of the French theatre 
in the seventeenth century, they appear caught in the battle waged by 
their spirits against some impulse which, in the mirror of their minds, 
appears unworthy. Clearly, thought and judgment are the necessary 
antecedents of that struggle. One does not endure sufferings and sacrifices 
unless one has decided that a victory is well worth the effort and the price. 
One who is never faced with a tantalizing choice, who does not know 
what it means to overcome his flesh or his ego so as to free his spirit to 
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assert itself, is a person without spiritual aspirations, unable or unwilling 
to make use of thought and judgment under the guidance of such as- 
pirations. He is unworthy of esteem, for he does not measure his own 
worth by the degree of his commitment to any value which does not 
satisfy his natural impulses. He is bereft of the self-knowledge which 
results from the confrontation of spirit and natural desire. His vanity 
and his instincts are his only guides; and the aims of instinct and vanity 
become the goals of his aspiration. He becomes subject to general dis- 
approval, for he represents an affront to human dignity, which rests on 
thought. He provokes indignation, for he does not conform to respected 
standards of attitude and action. He incurs ridicule because of his lack 
of self-awareness and consequently of common sense. Such a character is 
Monsieur Jourdain in Le Bourgeois gentilhomme. 

It has frequently been pointed out that Moliére has created types 
which represent common human frailties. But sometimes it has also 
been emphasized that the lifelike particular existence of his characters 
must not be underestimated and that his characters are not merely types 
representing universal traits. This defense of Moliére and the resulting 
arguments purporting to prove that his characters do have their par- 
ticular individuality are based on the realization that a type character 
may, especially in view of what the philosopher and the historian aims 
at, be devoid of reality, that he may tend to be artificially homogeneous, 
that he may have little or no life of his own, and that Moliére may 
therefore be guilty of distorting real life, sacrificing the richness of a 
human personality for the sake of representing one single facet of an 
admittedly complex being. The intent of this sort of criticism is to save 
Moliére from the suspicion of having created lifeless puppets. However, 
I have already pointed out that two quite different kinds of realism 
exist: realism based on quantity or complexity of detail, and realism 
based on penetration and accuracy of insight. Accordingly, it seems to 
me futile to attempt to vindicate Moliére against the charge of in- 
sufficient quantitative realism when his glory as a playwright firmly rests 
on what we may term selective realism—the realism of penetration and 
accuracy. We do know, besides, that some of his characters were consid- 
ered in his own time to be so lifelike—exactly on account of this type of 
realism—that those who saw themselves depicted on the stage were 
shocked and found no occasion for laughter. Some of the contemporaries 
of the highbrow ladies, Madelon and Cathos, felt that the portraits of 
those girls had an uncomfortably close resemblance to the original models. 

There is no doubt that Moliére was a keen observer and that many 
a specific detail of the characters and manners he depicted was supplied 
to him by his environment. But from the point of view of comedy, it 
is more important that his characters rise easily out of their historical 
context and out of their social environment, that they have universal 
appeal, and that we can respond to it. That universality, it seems, is 
primarily due to the fact that quantitative realism does not bind his 
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persons inextricably to time and place. Moreover, the individuality of 
any character is not bound to a particular complex of qualities. Each 
figure is a type representing a single characteristic trait. The more 
tenuous the ties that link us emotionally to any particular environment 
and personality, the greater is the detachment with which we can observe 
a character in action, and the more we are disposed to perceive him as a 
type if his actions are motivated by a single overriding concern. Our 
ability to perceive characters in perspective free of emotions and to 
recognize their behavior patterns as those pertaining to types is im- 
portant because that ability is the very condition for our perception of 
comedy. Precisely because of the undeviating, rigid behavior of the 
highbrow ladies—because of their unremittent, consistent pursuit of 
borrowed and consequently unauthentic attitudes, manners, and lan- 
guage—we laugh at Madelon, Cathos, and Mascarille. In so far as char- 
acters lack complexity, in so far as they are free from soul-searching and 
spiritual struggle and hence are turned into puppets, to that extent they 
gain essentially comic quality. They become relatively dehumanized types, 
permitting us to attain sufficient emotional detachment and thus to 
laugh. 

Bergson says: “It seems as though the comic could not produce its 
disturbing effect unless it fell, so to say, on the surface of the soul that 
is thoroughly calm and unruffled. Indifference is its natural environment, 
for laughter has no greater foe than emotion.” We shall not be able to 
subscribe to this statement without reservation, but we must agree that 
at least a measure of calm and a certain degree of indifference are 
needed for us to consider frailties as comic rather than painful or shock- 
ing. Bergson’s statement seems to imply that the perception of the comic 
and the response of laughter are impossible if, for instance, we feel 
compassion with a character. Since common experience rejects this 
notion, Bergson had to provide an explanation, and he said that, “in 
such a case we must, for the moment, put our affection out of court and 
impose silence upon our pity.” He speaks of a “momentary anesthesia of 
the heart.” Obviously, this anesthesia is not self-imposed; it must be the 
effect of a hypnotic, provided by the particular manner in which a 
laughable event occurs. It appears that Bergson attributed the momen- 
tary anesthesia of the heart to the effects of the “mechanical inelasticity” 
of the type character, its rigidity, and the absence of critical self-aware- 
ness which eliminate our compassion long enough to permit a momen- 
tary detachment during which laughter is unleashed. I shall try to show 
that in Le Bourgeois gentilhomme the comic element is not perceived 
solely in moments during which our compassion is supposedly suspended, 
and that, indeed, Moliére achieves a remarkable fusion of emotion and 
comic experience; and I shall also try to show the source and the means 
which yield this result. 

I have already suggested that the portrayal of characters as types, far 
from being a symptom of inadequacy, is an important and effective pro- 
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cedure because it is necessary for creation of a measure of detachment 
in the spectator. The writer of comedy in particular cannot afford to 
discount the disposition, the mood, the particular bias of the audience; 
and the presentation of types places the spectator at a comfortable 
distance from complex and gripping reality. The spectator must feel re- 
assured that what he sees does not affect him personally very much, that 
the spectacle is a purposeful distortion. If we look into a curved mirror, 
we can laugh at the sight of the distorted reflection, for we know that 
quantitative reality is different, that in the total picture of our real 
selves even our recognizable defects are softened by some more pleasing 
aspects of our image. Caricatures of ourselves are offensive to us only if 
they are intended to depict us as we are, and if they do not permit us 
to see in them exaggerations of what we know are barely perceptible 
shortcomings. Types on the stage which we consider comic appear to us 
purposely exaggerated and quantitatively unrealistic, and therefore 
allow us to be reassured and relatively detached. But if a type character 
betrays a certain measure of self-awareness, of reflection, and even of 
considered choice and judgment, he loses some of the kind of comic 
appeal which is due to simplification and exaggeration of some fault. 

To give an example, I would like to point here to George Dandin, 
that baffled husband. As a well-to-do peasant, he has married the 
daughter of a nobleman, but at the very beginning of the play he bewails 
his plight. He knows the gravity of his mistake. He knows that a peasant 
should not marry someone above his class—a point of view Madame 
Jourdain also eloquently defends before her husband. George Dandin 
reproaches himself for his calamity and his foolishness. The play simply 
proves that what he has said in the first scene is the cruel and unalterable 
truth. Every time he is defeated in his effort to prove his dishonor and 
thus to rid himself of his un-angelic wife Angélique, he indulges in pain- 
ful self-reproach. There is a pointed observation Bergson made that 
needs to be remembered: “‘a comic character,” he said, “is generally comic 
in proportion to his ignorance of himself. The comic person is uncon- 
scious.” George Dandin obviously does not belong in this category. If we 
can laugh in viewing this play, we do so mostly because of the irony pro- 
vided by the resourcefulness of the sly and cunning Angélique. Perhaps we 
can also laugh out of a malicious joy in the misfortune of a fool if, because 
of his past lack of judgment, he has alienated our sympathy. This super- 
cilious laughter is somewhat akin to that of a rather self-righteous 
seventeenth-century honnéte homme who laughed at the sight of the 
ridiculous because his feeling of propriety and his common sense were 
offended by it. But when we see George Dandin at the end of the play 
reflecting on his fate and considering suicide as the most appropriate 
solution for his troubles, we know that he is not a type, that he is more 
than merely the baffled husband, and he does not strike us as the proper 
vehicle of comedy. 

There is no need to seek clues in Moliére’s private life in order to 
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detect in his treatment of George Dandin his attitude of indignation. 
George Dandin was a social climber who did not have the qualities 
necessary to avoid failure, and he failed. Moliére’s own contempt was so 
strong that he could neither depict George Dandin as possessed of a 
desirable measure of self-knowledge nor show him as entirely devoid 
of self-criticism and thus turn him into a comic type. Obviously, a comic 
type must not see himself as objective observers see him. If he sees his 
own caricature, he must not admit that it is his portrait. Far less may he 
draw his own caricature and present it as his portrait. If faced with cen- 
sorious irony, he must rebuke his offenders, as Monsieur Jourdain does. 
He must attempt to prove that his critics and deriders are wrong even 
if his misguided self-justification remains unconvincing. George Dandin 
is no longer blinded by his former single overriding concern, which he 
now recognizes as the result of his past folly. For the sake of comedy, 
his “mechanical inelasticity” should not have been presented as a thing 
of the past. He should have acted it out before the eyes of the spectators 
as Madelon and Cathos do and as Monsieur Jourdain does. A comic 
type should rigidly and uncritically adhere to the pursuit of his blinding 
ambition, and his ambition should not be directed toward goals con- 
ceived and chosen through scrutiny and some weighty decision. We 
must be able to believe that his vanity drives him to adopt unquestion- 
ingly and to imitate slavishly the outward appearance of attitudes and 
manners whose basic meanings lie beyond his grasp. We must see 
him obey mechanically the rigid rules he does not comprehend in their 
fundamental context, and clumsily grope his way with a vision limited to 
mere surface appearances. He must be seen wearing borrowed garments 
that cannot fit, for they have not been made to measure. Just like ill- 
fitting clothes, his assumed attitudes must not fit his mind. He must 
conform to the rigidity forced on him and allow the garment to distort 
his natural shape. The assumed attitude must pull the strings of the 
unthinking puppet. Through the involuntary contortions of the puppet 
and the resulting distortions in demeanor, the inelasticity of the type 
must be revealed to us. Once again we may refer to Bergson, who states 
that the “laughable element ... consists of a certain mechanical inelas- 
ticity, just where one would expect to find the wideawake adaptability 
and the living pliableness of a human being.” He points out that “vice, 
when comic, ... retains its simple, independent existence, it remains the 
central character, present though invisible, to which the characters in 
flesh and blood on the stage are attached ...” and that, “it plays on them 
as on an instrument or pulls the strings as though they were puppets.” 

All of these are features associated with a comic type, and these are 
the features with which Moliére has endowed Monsieur Jourdain, whose 
contortions vary from willingly endured discomfort to barely concealed 
pain, from eagerly solicited reassurance of successful emulation to furious 
self-vindications against imputations of failure. 

What, we may ask, is the purpose of these methods which, in con- 
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junction with others, create comic effects? Is entertainment the only goal? 
Moliére himself saw in comedy a device by which men can be corrected 
while they are entertained. Bergson called laughter a “social gesture,” 
and he did not believe that it belonged to the province of esthetics alone. 
To him also, laughter had a utilitarian aim—a social aim: the improve- 
ment of the individual and of society. A mere glimpse at the literature of 
the seventeenth century in France reminds one of the conscious and 
concerted effort, of the serious endeavor and often the stern resolution, 
which emerged when the energy and the talents of the nation were 
harnessed to create disciplined, reasonable, respectable, and honorable 
men. Failure at least to respect the accepted ideals of decorum and 
self-restraint—of mesure—was met with indignation and censure. Ex- 
cessiveness was considered to reveal a lack of reasonableness and self- 
discipline, and it seems to have been associated with ignorant vanity— 
the chief butt of ridicule in the eyes of the honnéte homme. Many of the 
serious plays of the time probe the strength of will power and the limits to 
which self-discipline can be practised, or they depict conflicts between 
powerful forces which challenge the soundness of reasonable or honor- 
able conclusions and leave man disconsolate or even in despair. Purposely 
limiting our attention to the social function of these plays, we recognize 
that many portrayed an ideal and exemplary attitude, feats of self- 
discipline, respect for and obedience to propriety and mesure, while 
others showed what fault in attitude prevented the characters from 
achieving the esteem accorded to strength in virtue. The authors of these 
plays did not ignore the social function of literature, but aimed at im- 
proving man while providing him with diversion. Through some of 
his comedies Moliére strengthened this ambitious effort of his age. But 
there is an essential difference between the serious and the comic ap- 
proaches to the corrective task: while the efforts of the serious dramatists 
were guided by the notion of attainable perfection, Moliére focused 
his attention on the objectively discernible failure of the characters he 
designed to be deterrent examples of social climbing. 

The theme of the failure of bourgeois vanity occurs quite frequently 
in the seventeenth century. Moliére focused directly on it in Les Pré- 
cieuses ridicules, in George Dandin and in Le Bourgeois gentilhomme. 
A brief comparison of the ways he treated this theme shows not only 
Moliére’s changing attitudes, but also his growth as a craftsman in the 
art of comedy developing a particular theme. Les Précieuses ridicules, 
written in 1659, precedes George Dandin by nine years. Le Bourgeois 
gentilhomme was written in 1670, two years after George Dandin and 
barely three years before Moliére’s death. 

It would be difficult to detect much sympathy between the author and 
the precious damsels. Prepossessed by their notion of the speech and 
manners of certain aristocratic ladies who, in search of exclusiveness, 
have created for their set a form of refinement and a vocabulary bound 
to remain alien to all but the initiated, the bourgeois Madelon and 
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Cathos refuse the attention of two gentlemen because of the lack of 
ceremonial compliment in their approach to marriage. By the code of 
preciosity, the gentlemen appear disqualified. Offended, they decide to 
teach the damsels a lesson in common sense and humility. Their valets, 
brazen braggarts, utterly lacking in true refinement but properly be- 
ribboned, are ordered to call on Madelon and Cathos. They easily im- 
press these undiscriminating aspirants to elegance. At last the masters 
appear. Mascarille and Jodelet are forced to take off the dazzling gar- 
ments; and much to their apparent surprise, their native charms quickly 
prove insufficient to preserve the respect of Madelon and Cathos. Gor- 
gibus, Madelon’s father, is the character chosen to express most appro- 
priately the author’s indignation at the spectacle of folly which the 
near-triumph of Mascarille has made painfully apparent and which 
Mascarille sums up: “I see clearly that here only the vain appearances 
are prized, and there is no esteem for naked virtue.” Gorgibus is aware 
that he and the damsels will be “a laughingstock to everybody.” In this 
play the indignation expressed is that of a practical and reasonable 
bourgeois whose common sense and self-respect are shocked by the aber- 
rations of misplaced ambition, by “crack-brained fancies, pernicious 
amusements of idle minds,” by gropings toward excellence which, lack- 
ing a reasoned basis, are futile and lead inevitably to failure. The dis- 
robing of Mascarille and Jodelet expresses in the language of the stage 
the vain deceptiveness and the frivolous conceit of the lackeys and, even 
more, of the precious damsels, who are forced to watch their illusions 
crumble slowly, inexorably, as each garment is shed. Although buried in 
shame, Madelon and Cathos, the rigid and unyielding comic types, do 
not grasp the consequence of their folly. But the audience has watched 
the physical unmasking of Mascarille and Jodelet and, by that same 
process, the intellectual and, in a sense, moral unmasking of Madelon 
and Cathos. Vanity, pretense, a lack of mesure and of critical judgment, 
and, above all, a deserved failure are exposed. The punishment has been 
administered, and a warning has been proclaimed. Between the initial 
indignation of the rebuffed suitors and the indignant outburst of Gor- 
gibus before the curtain falls, four characters act out their parallel parts. 
Mascarille and Jodelet know that their roles as marquis and vicomte are 
assumed; they know that they are bluffing and that they are trying to 
make the borrowed garments fit. We laugh at their contortions, at their 
clumsy attempts to appear genuine and natural; and at the same time, 
but for a different reason, we laugh at their success in impressing the 
gullible damsels who show, through their lack of discrimination, the 
shallowness of their social and intellectual refinement. This exposé is 
the vehicle of Moliére’s irony in this play. Moliére is joyfully mocking 
the victims of his satire, who fully deserve his irony. The reversal of 
fortune simply confirms the aim and the purpose of the indignant 
satirist. 

Though Moliére allowed no sympathy to soften his indignation in 
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Les Précieuses ridicules, though he could join in the laughter, calmly 
devise the strategy of the plot, and conclude the play with a censorious 
critique of a bourgeois weakness, his point of view was different in 
George Dandin. Obviously, sympathy with the fate of the victim in this 
play exacerbated his indignation. His sympathy made him write the 
despairing and pathetic lamentation of the helpless husband, but his 
anger at the stupidity of George Dandin’s self-inflicted wretchedness, 
at the pretentiousness of the social climber, caused the satirist to open 
his deluded character’s eyes so wide that George Dandin cannot avoid 
the full and loathsome sight of the trap in which he is caught. George 
Dandin is a contrite victim of his own foolishness. He does not need 
anybody to tell him: “You’ve asked for it, George Dandin!” Here 
Moliére’s indignation is not expressed through the medium of a cen- 
sorious voice of reasonableness like that of Gorgibus in Les Précieuses 
ridicules or of Madame Jourdain in Le Bourgec.. gentilhomme. His 
indignation is echoed by George Dandin himself, by the character 
against whom it is directed. To some extent, this method deflects the 
satirical thrust away from the theme and directs the irony of Angélique’s 
shrewd maneuvers and her abusive, merciless sarcasm against George 
Dandin as a person rather than merely against his reprehensible frailities 
of the past. Consequently, the spectator is moved at least as much to 
pity for George Dandin as he is aroused to disapproval of the victim’s 
ill-fated ambitions. The satirical tone in Le Bourgeois gentilhomme is 
attenuated by a similar attitude of sympathy on the part of the author, 
but in the later play Moliére’s moderation does not prevent his choosing 
means which allow the satirical treatment of the theme itself to be 
maintained. 

The occasion for the writing of Le Bourgeois gentilhomme is well 
known. This comédie-ballet was written to amuse the king, who for 
personal reasons wished to see the Turks ridiculed. Ballet was a favorite 
pastime at court, and Moliére’s blending of ballet with comedy so that 
they form a unified whole in this play is rightly considered an achieve- 
ment. 

In Les Précieuses ridicules the offended suitors and Gorgibus repre- 
sent the voice of indignant reasonabieness. George Dandin’s experiences 
in dealing with his wife and his in-laws have enlightened him sufficiently 
about his failure, and indignation is voiced through his own reflections. 
In neither of these plays does the critique of reasonableness occur simul- 
taneously with the laughable events which evoke it. The critique is 
foreshadowed at the beginning, sometimes it interrupts the course of 
comic developments, and in the final scenes it resounds in anger and 
even in despair. Not so in Le Bourgeois gentilhomme. Here the critique 
is not less eloquent, but it is more subtle, mainly because it is not super- 
imposed: it assumes dramatic form through the characters that voice it. 
Here one does not have the impression of hearing Moliére’s indignation, 
as in the curse Gorgibus utters at the end of the play; nor does one hear 
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Moliére’s sympathy, as in Dandin’s lamentation. Sensitive characters, 
involved in the very fabric of the play, personally affected by the insane 
heedlessness of a monomaniac, react with seriousness or laughter, with 
cunning or benevolent toleration, to the spectacle of stubborn blindness 
presented by Monsieur Jourdain. Because the critique is woven into the 
web of the play instead of being superimposed, and because sympathy 
tempers the author’s indignation, the sternness of satire yields to what 
appears to be the merry atmosphere of playful comedy. In George 
Dandin Moliére’s sympathy exacerbated his indignation; here it molli- 
fied his harshness—so much so that in the last scene, far from insisting 
on Monsieur Jourdain’s rude awakening, Moliére (contrary to his way 
of concluding the other comedies) mercifully permitted Jourdain to 
prolong his ridiculous illusions to the very end of the play. There is no 
need to regard the closing scene as an abrupt and arbitrary ending; a 
study of the way Moliére dealt with the same theme in the other plays 
permits us to fathom and to appraise the changing mood of the author 
and the structural effect it had on this work. 

Here I am not concerned with plot, nor with unity of action, nor with 
the application of any Procrustean device. I am seeking to determine 
the structure of this work on the basis of what I actually see in it. Com- 
parison of the varying treatments of the same theme results in the view 
that the pattern of character portrayals and of the sequence of events 
shows a distinct dependence on the relation between sympathy and 
indignation—a relation which affected the author’s conception and 
treatment in each of the three plays. 

It is obvious that when Moliére wrote Le Bourgeois gentilhomme his 
indignation was not sufficiently tempered by sympathy to be trans- 
muted into sheer benevolence. His anger is unconcealed, but it seldom 
remains unattenuated. In the opening scene the Dancing Master ex- 
presses the wish that Monsieur Jourdain had a finer appreciation of 
the arts. He would prefer not to have to exploit the wealthy, ignorant 
bourgeois and would rather receive “enlightened praise.” But the Music 
Master, who shows great concern for material advantage and is less 
sensitive to the torture of performing for idiots, gives a first hint of 
Moliére’s softened indignation when he says: “His fat purse is full of 
critical insight; his approval is convertible into cash; and this ignorant 
commoner is a lot more useful to us, as you are well aware, than that 
noble amateur of the arts who introduced us to him.” Even before 
Monsieur Jourdain appears on stage, two conceited characters have 
belittled the man who is the victim of his own visions of nobility. These 
less than noble or gallant judges predispose us to meet Monsieur Jour- 
dain without malicious feelings of our own. The sharp edges of his 
immediate display of ignorance and vanity, which are apparent in his 
naive and clumsy imitation of men of quality and which blind him 
to the whole extent of his failure, are made less cutting by the addition 
of a touch of insecurity: Monsieur Jourdain is not certain whether he 
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is quite proper in appearance and behavior, and he relies on the ap- 
proval of those whom he considers competent. Furthermore, he is not 
told the truth by the sycophants whose approving opinion he seeks. 
Vanity and ignorance do blind him, but so do the hypocrisy and du- 
plicity of those on whom he relies for guidance. There is a marked 
difference between the self-confidence of the precious damsels, who 
believe themselves to be what obviously they are not, and Monsieur 
Jourdain, who is trying to be what he knows he is not yet. This sense 
of inadequacy, too, earns him our sympathy. His striving also presup- 
poses a modicum of thought, for he is still in the process of learning 
by imitation, whereas Madelon and Cathos consider themselves to be 
accomplished in the ways of preciosity. There we laugh because we recog- 
nize the damsels’ unconscious inadequacy. Here we laugh because we 
realize the irony of Monsieur Jourdain’s optimistic naiveté in trust- 
ing to achieve unattainable aims. This, too, is a form of comic un- 
awareness, but it is free of the impudence we find in the precious 
damsels. Also, the contrast between reality and illusion does inject a 
note of commiseration into our laughter, for we realize the hopelessness 
of Monsieur Jourdain’s pathetic efforts. Moliére has succeeded in mak- 
ing us laugh, and at the same time he has caused his character to solicit 
our sympathy. This twofold effect does not bear out Bergson’s conten- 
tion that in the response to true comedy a “momentary anesthesia of 
the heart” is necessary. Moliére has shown that emotions need not be 
suppressed, that sympathy and laughter are not incompatible, as long 
as the emotion does not become so intense that it transcends the limit 
within which it merely restrains our laughter. 

Our inclination to sympathy is also reinforced by a modest but none- 
theless perceptible respect for Monsieur Jourdain’s limited power of 
discernment. He protests, for instance, because the song he ordered has 
been composed not by the Music Master himself but by one of his 
disciples: ‘“‘You aren’t too good to do the job yourself,” he points out, 
suggesting his suspicion of being taken for the simple man he knows he 
is. Nor is his preference for the little folk song which he sings calculated 
to make him downright ridiculous, but the manner in which he accepts 
flattery after singing it is, for he displays vanity, his comic frailty. Simi- 
larly, when advised to take up music because it opens “a man’s mind 
to things of beauty,” Monsieur Jourdain asks the one question which 
really concerns him: “Do people of quality study music too?” But our 
attention is quickly turned away from Monsieur Jourdain’s comic imi- 
tativeness. He informs his tutors that he is also taking lessons in fencing 
and in philosophy. This disclosure provokes the anger and jealousy 
of the Music Master and the Dancing Master, who immediately begin 
to extol the particular virtues of their respective arts. The easily im- 
pressed Monsieur Jourdain naively agrees with each of these contestants 
for primacy. Their exaggerated claims are comic for two reasons. First, 
they distort the logic of their arguments in the name of logic itself: 
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“When a man has made some blunder,” argues the Dancing Master, 
“whether in his family affairs, or in government, or in generalship, don’t 
we always say: ‘So-and-so has made a false step in such a matter’? ... And 
taking a false step, can that result from anything else than not knowing 
how to dance?” Secondly, the comic effect of these exaggerations, of this 
distortion of logic, is due to Monsieur Jourdain’s wholehearted but 
naive concurrence. Irrationality agrees with irrationality, and Monsieur 
Jourdain’s delusions are no longer alone on the stage. 

This particular procedure of using unthinking agreement as a response 
to a thoughtless argument is repeated and its resulting impression is 
reinforced in the second act with the appearance of the Fencing Master. 
He, too, becomes comic, just as the other tutors did, through the dis- 
tortion of an argument which he intends to be regarded as a logical 
and conclusive proof: “As I have already told you,” he points out to 
Monsieur Jourdain, “the whole secret of swordplay consists in two 
things: to give; and not to receive. And as I proved the other day, with 
demonstrative logic, it is impossible for you to receive, if you know 
how to divert your enemy’s weapon from the line of your body; and 
that depends only on a simple twist of the wrist, either inward or out- 
ward.” Again Monsieur Jourdain’s naive admiration, on the one hand, 
and the Fencing Master’s ill-conceived argument, on the other, are the 
reasons for laughter. It is important to remember that these masters 
are ignorant of the distortion of their logic, and that “a comic character 
is generally comic in proportion to his ignorance of himself.” And it is 
significant that Monsieur Jourdain’s naiveté assures them of remaining 
ignorant of themselves and unaware of their blunders. Then as the three 
masters quarrel about the importance of their arts, the Philosophy 
Master appears. Monsieur Jourdain, who has tried unsuccessfully to 
stop their angry dispute and to act as a reasonable peacemaker, implores 
the philosopher to use his philosophy in the cause of harmony and 
peace. The philosopher willingly dispenses his knowledge and offers a 
lesson on moderation and patience; but upon hearing the various arts 
extolled, he joins the quarrel in defense of philosophy, shedding his 
mask of virtue and wisdom to reveal the grotesque reality of his own 
shortcoming. The comic effect here is produced by the unmasking of 
the philosopher’s basic attitude, which remains unaffected by the lofti- 
ness of his acquired ideas. These ideas are for the philosopher what the 
elegant clothes are for Monsieur Jourdain: a disguise which is comic 
because it lends the bearer the rigidity of a puppet and which, in the 
case of the philosopher, is worn only until it becomes too awkward to be 
endured. 

Up to this point of the play, Monsieur Jourdain is not less ridiculous, 
not less comic than his tutors, but at least he is presented as being less 
offensive, and therein we may see again evidence that a certain degree 
of sympathy has modified Moliére’s indignation. Another instance of 
the same attitude in Moliére transpires during the lesson with the phi- 
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losopher, from which Monsieur Jourdain emerges as a mystified man 
with very limited interests and capabilities. Like an impecunious shopper 
looking for a bargain, he is anxious to acquire at least the thinnest 
stratum of what he considers the kind of learning useful in the posi- 
tion to which he aspires. But he knows his poverty: he bewails his mis- 
fortune of having received no education in his youth, and his feeling of 
loss is not without pathos. He is thrilled with whatever little knowledge 
he can assimilate. In the end it is not he, but the pompous little tutor, 
the ridiculous pedant, the nonentity in the garb of learning, who ap- 
pears as the real butt of the contempt and ridicule of Moliére the sat- 
irist, whereas Monsieur Jourdain, for all his ignorant enthusiasm, is 
made to deserve the more indulgent laughter of the audience. 

At the close of the second act there is a significant short scene in 
which the tailor, asking for a tip for his workmen, addresses Monsieur 
Jourdain by calling him “Gentleman, sir.” Monsieur Jourdain is flat- 
tered and pleased at confirmation of his belief that dressing like a per- 
son of quality earns one the regard of a person of quality. He rewards 
the tailor. Thereupon he is called “Monseigneur,” which title, in Mon- 
sieur Jourdain’s opinion, justifies even greater liberality. On leaving, 
the tailor calls Monsieur Jourdain “Your Grace.” Though greatly flat- 
tered, Monsieur Jourdain is not completely blinded by this blatant ap- 
peal to his vanity. “Faith, if he goes as far as Royal Highness,” he says 
to himself, “he’ll have my whole purse!” 

However, long before the end of the play, Monsieur Jourdain loses 
this little insight into his own nature. The means by which he gradually 
turns into a rigid comic type, after first being presented as displaying 
at least some reasonableness and some perception of himself, are to be 
sought first of all in the playwright’s alignment of the conflicting forces. 
Until the beginning of the third act Monsieur Jourdain is surrounded 
exclusively by characters who, for their selfish reasons, wish him to pur- 
sue his fanciful ambitions; he finds himself approved and flattered and 
has no cause to defend himself. In his own imagination he at least feels 
successful, By the end of the play he reaches the height of delusion and 
recognizes himself as actually successful. But there is one significant 
difference in these two stages of delusion. In the first, his delusion 
takes place against a background of unsparingly hypocritical approval. 
Those around him have no other purpose but to delude him. In the 
second, his delusion is magnified by a painful stratagem devised by his 
disapproving well-wishers. They resort to it in order to prevent the 
harm which threatens them because of his blindness and stubbornness. 
In the scene with the tailor we were still able to detect a certain sense of 
humor in Monsieur Jourdain; he can smile about his own weakness. 
But now, when he is challenged, when his unreasonableness is pointed 
out to him, he must prove that his ambitions are not misguided; he must 
show that he is taking himself seriously precisely because he is not 
being taken seriously. He is faced with the picture of himself which re- 
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flects the views of his maid and later those of his wife. They force him 
to look at himself in the not-so-flattering mirror they hold out to him; 
they force him to look at his image and to recognize the distorted fea- 
tures as his own. In his infatuation, he adopts the distortions, thereby 
hoping to prove that they are not distortions but true reflections of 
his preferred and generally desirable appearance. And he is the more 
rigidly determined to cling to his delusions, the more his ambitions 
and his appearance need to be defended and justified in the eyes of 
his critics. This rigid self-defense leads him finally to the conviction that 
his new dignity of being a Mamamouchi is simply the natural and 
crowning glory of his efforts to gain the recognition for which, in his 
vanity, he believes himself to be qualified. 

Furthermore, in the first two acts he was a fop surrounded by fops, 
in whose midst he did not always appear as the most ridiculous even 
if he was the most laughable. If we except the role of Dorante, we find 
Monsieur Jourdain after the second act in conflict with sincere reac- 
tions—first reprimand and later benevolent mockery—which make him 
appear more ridiculous but also somewhat less laughable. Moliére’s 
indignation seems to gain in intensity, for Monsieur Jourdain does 
become increasingly the butt of satire, and he does more and more as- 
sume the characteristics of a rigid type. But there is no evidence that 
Moliére’s sympathy is waning, although the form of its expression 
changes. In the first two acts and partly in the third, we see the author’s 
sympathy directly reflected in Monsieur Jourdain’s self-scrutiny and 
even in reasoned self-justification. We see it indirectly reflected, too, 
in the relatively unfavorable light in which his opponents appear. In 
the second half of the play, his ability to offer reasonable objections 
to his opponents’ views decreases and is often replaced by stubborn and 
purposely self-deceptive assertions dictated by his blinding vanity and 
his craving for social distinction. Hence he emerges as the comic type. 
And yet, even when he is completely blinded; when insults and ridicule 
are heaped on him in the guise of compliments and felicitations; even 
when, at the height of his delusion, he foolishly endures his beating 
during the Turkish ceremony—even then the anesthesia of our hearts 
is by no means complete. The deluded comic type is, after all, the 
victim not of his own vice alone but also of the scheming of trusted ex- 
ploiters and rebuffed well-wishers. We can still perceive Moliére’s sym- 
pathy indirectly reflected, as before, in spite of the ruthlessly sarcastic 
touch and the jeering tone with which he gives vent to his indignation. 

Although it must be admitted that the first two acts do not seem to 
satisfy all the standards of plot construction, they do reveal Moliére’s 
conception of the conflicting forces and the relative weight of his sym- 
pathy for Monsieur Jourdain, which is indirectly reflected in the charac- 
terization of the tutors. From this point of view it is of no consequence 
that these humbugs do not reappear after the second act. It is more sig- 
nificant that Dorante, the unscrupulous and hypocritical nobleman who 
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exploits Monsieur Jourdain’s vanity and gullibility, inherits the role of 
the tutors in every important respect. While, like the tutors, he incites 
Monsieur Jourdain to manifest his ridiculous vice, Dorante is a more 
effective agent for the disclosure of his victim’s character because, even 
before the Turkish ceremony, his schemes show how far Monsieur Jour- 
dain can be deluded, to what extremes he is willing to be driven. Thus 
Dorante prepares the ground for the spectator’s acceptance of the 
Turkish ceremony as plausible. But Monsieur Jourdain’s victimization 
by Dorante’s schemes is not the only indication of Moliére’s sympathy. 
Other, far more worthy characters in the play are also used by Moliére 
to attenuate the sting of the satire which culminates in the Turkish cere- 
mony. 

The Turkish ceremony is a practical joke conceived, I think signifi- 
cantly, by Covielle, a mere lackey. The ceremony is a trap intended to 
exploit the comic weakness of Monsieur Jourdain. Bergson would call 
accidental the comic element induced by external circumstance. How- 
ever, Moliére, we must note, took pains that his trap should appear not 
only as a natural obstacle on the path of a dreamer, but even as a neces- 
sary one. His plot demanded a reasonable resolution, but Monsieur 
Jourdain’s stubbornness prevented a reasonable resolution. It was 
necessary to devise a scheme that would satisfy reason and blindness 
at the same time. Consequently, the laying of the trap was approved, 
or at least condoned, by the reasonable and respectable characters as 
the only expedient, since there were no alternatives. Moliére succeeded 
in making the accidental appear necessary, and he thus removed what- 
ever impediment decorum and shock could oppose to laughter. Though 
Moliére was successful in reducing Monsieur Jourdain’s self-awareness 
and thereby increasing the comic effect at the expense of our sympathy, 
the fact that the Would-Be Gentleman’s gullibility continues to be ex- 
ploited, and exploited even more successfully than in all preceding 
scenes, nevertheless shows that the playwright was still using the same 
means for discreetly appealing to our indulgence. Finally, in this con- 
text, we should again remember that, contrary to the way he handled 
the outcome in Les Précieuses ridicules and in George Dandin, Moliére 
did not in this play destroy the dream of glory and the illusion of 
achieved goals. As the final curtain falls, megalomania is still in its 
happy mood; indeed, Monsieur Jourdain revels in his deluded vision 
of himself. 

One of the basic principles of literary creation in seventeenth-century 
France was reason. It was furthermore rather generally conceded that 
literature has a utilitarian function. These principles appear as natural 
presuppositions of the corrective purposes of satire. Perhaps these prin- 
ciples account for the great emphasis which has traditionally been placed 
on the role of Madame Jourdain, who never fails to rebuke her husband 
for his unreasonable pretensions; on the role of Nicole, the maid, who 
cannot stop laughing at the sight of her master’s inappropriate elegance; 
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and on that of Cléonte, the suitor of Monsieur Jourdain’s daughter, an 
honest and courageous young man who prefers to extol his bourgeois 
respectability rather than improperly assume a noble title to gain the 
favor of a social climber who insists on having a marquis for a son-in- 
law. These are the upright characters who know what is reasonable and 
what is proper and thus exemplify the ideals of their age. These are the 
characters who represent the virtues Monsieur Jourdain does not pos- 
sess, who provide the basis for contrast between reason and folly. But 
the masterful structure of intensified comic effects in this great and 
skillfully modulated satire would be lost to us if we focused our atten- 
tion only on how well the play adheres to the principles underlying 
the doctrine of French classical literature. We would miss the unity 
which results from Moliére’s complex perception of his subject and from 
his mastery in giving his idea artistic expression. He drives his comic 
theme through a series of variations to a crescendo, yet uses a restraint, 
imposed by sympathy, to govern the flow of comic effects and impose 
mesure—the very ideal of French classicism—on the virulence of satire. 





“Meanwhile, Follow the Bright Angels” 


By HERBERT BLAU 


[This letter was written by the Consulting Director of the Actor’s Work- 
shop in San Francisco to the members of his company. At the time, Mr. 
Blau was on a Ford Foundation grant studying the major theatre com- 
panies of Europe. It should be understood that this letter is not meant 
to be a critique of these theatres—although TDR is pleased to announce 
that it will publish Mr. Blau’s analysis of the European theatre scene in 
a forthcoming issue—but rather it is a reévaluation of his own theatre’s 
standards in the light of what he experienced in Europe. It is rare to find 
such an articulate statement of purpose in the American theatre, and for 
this reason the editors believe it is important that this document be pre- 
served.] 

4, Teignmouth Rd. 

London NW 2 

October 28, 1959 


To The Workshop: 

This is leaf-fallen weather, the start of my first authentic winter in many 
years. England, post-election, girds itself for draft and fog. We ponder 
long underwear. Before the frost performs its secret ministry and my im- 
pressions freeze over, let me pass some of them on. I have avoided any 
general letter to the company for fear of being premature; I’d better write 
now, after the turmoil of season opening and before the prospect of a 
European tour has Jules signing you all up to stoke furnaces across the 
Atlantic. I assume he has referred you to those parts of my letters to him 
meant for all, that haven’t been concerned with High Policy and the bills 
I left behind. 

Where do one’s travels begin? Surely in prepossessions. Trappists and 
Zen Buddhists make the best travelers because they don’t move around. 
I came to Europe (I shall let Beatrice speak for herself) too well formed 
to be transformed, but open to persuasion. If I pose my arrival in terms 
of conflict, this ought to be acceptable to the State Department; our 
Greco-Roman-Judaic-Christian heritage has a wonderful rhetoric of mili- 
tancy, and it’s certainly not un-American to want to be shown. Ford knew 
what it was doing when it sent me abroad. It wasn’t long before I found 
myself an apologist for things I’m most critical of at home. You have to be 
because we are so thoroughly misrepresented, at least I am, more by em- 
bassy officials and expatriate intellectuals than by vulgar tourists, most 
of whom have the honesty to admit they’d rather be home. I’ve seen tour- 
ists taking motion pictures of the White Cliffs of Dover, the Pont d’Avig- 
non and, the other day at Eton, a quite stationary statue of Henry VI. 
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When several of them accosted two schoolboys in their swallowtail coats 
to shoot them too, I blushed with the English guide who made excuses. 
But even when he’s dripping dacrons on the tombstones, there is 
something encouragingly decent about the touring American, because he 
can afford to be, in a way that many Europeans can’t. Decency comes from 
other motives, but we forget that money is one of them. The greater 
gaucherie is that of the American who wants desperately to be European. 

It is a gaucherie of which we—myself more than anyone—need to be 
wary. You know how I’ve campaigned for continental drama in our 
theatre. But I must confess there is something in a play like Godot, even 
Mother Courage, that betrays me, all the more because I must defer to 
it. When I was last in Paris I had an argument with Genet’s translater, 
with whom I’ve become friendly. A New Yorker, plainspoken and modest, 
with none of the exotic perversity of Genet, he is certain that Genet’s 
view of things is superior, more accurate, than anything he could reason- 
ably claim from the mainstreams of American thought, whatever they 
are. I dig Genet. He is certainly one of the greatest dramatists living, per- 
haps the greatest. Yet I tried to explain that there was something valid 
in the complaints of our audience, even our best-disposed audience (not 
to mention some of you), that there is too much European despair in our 
repertoire. His wife, an art critic—and no mere modish existentialist— 
asked me whether I could deny Anguish as a first principle of modern 
experience. I can’t speak for all of you, nor am I sure many of you care 
about first principles one way or another. I do. That may be my misfor- 
tune. It does account for my answer, that whatever I feel in principle— 
and I feel Anguish—my experience and my principles don’t always sup- 
port each other. Now this isn’t hypocrisy, which is breathing pretense, 
the source and final debasement of the actor’s art. For my experience 
does sometimes support my principles—in England, for instance, where 
demonstrations are commonplace (our neighborhood marches down 
Shoot-Up Hill, Lord Russell gets up in Trafalgar Square, John Osborne 
totes a sandwich sign), one thinks much about the Bomb. With all my 
passion for the Absolute, my excess of black bile, and my foundation 
grant, I feel something like Rilke’s unauthentic man, with his make-up 
not quite rubbed off. Embarrassment is not quite Anguish, but very nearly 
so, if I may steal a phrase from Beckett, who has his own troubles with 
his position. 

I saw Beckett in his flat deep in Montparnasse, a district of small shops 
and drab apartment buildings—not the Montparnasse of late oysters 
and fried artists. He’s lived there twenty years, works in a room that would 
make a fine atelier if it were not heavily curtained, and which he tends 
with Clov’s rage for order. He wears a scrubbed white shirt with tie 
tucked, looking very much like an engraver on his day off. We each had 
a jigger of Jamieson’s best and talked long and rather intimately. (Items: 
he is married; he was never Joyce’s secretary; he wants to write a long 
play of three Krapps: Krapp with wife and child, Krapp with wife, 
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Krapp.) What enlivened and disturbed him most was my remark about 
the language of his dramas. I said that by writing in French he was evad- 
ing some part of himself. (Pause.) He said yes, there were a few things 
about himself he didn’t like, that French had the right “weakening” 
effect. It was a weakness he had chosen, as Melville’s Bartleby “preferred 
not” to live. Before the anti-Beckettites rise up in self-approbation, let 
me add that it takes strength to choose such weakness. But the choice 
accounts for the stringent clarity (yes, clarity) of his plays, and for their 
limits, for the English language, like French politics, has an impulse to- 
ward anarchy, a stretch of accident and evocation that he could not allow 
himself. (If you want to observe this impulse in a more pedestrian setting, 
drive someday—you all will, boat fares are sinking—through London 
streets, which go whither they will; you can get lost in London easier than 
in any civilized city I know.) 

Before I left he gave me a note to Roger Blin, whose honesty is no less 
simple or stringent than Beckett's, though his habits are more disorderly. 
Blin is one of the rare French directors—Jean-Marie Serreau is another— 
who have made no peace with the boulevards. They direct where they 
can the plays they admire, and that’s all, though they are wooed to do 
elsewise. I asked Blin where he gets the money to produce Beckett or 
Genet’s Les Négres, in rehearsal now. He said from guilty people. His 
force is within, for he is much slighter than he appears on the covers of 
Grove Press as either Pozzo or Hamm. With dancer’s hips and tread, black 
eyebrows and black hair cut like Vincent’s, he would make a fine model 
for a St. Sebastian by Sartre’s friend Giacometti. When he woke to re- 
ceive me, late and tongue-heavy, he might have been Malone. The apart- 
ment, up tenebrous stairs, has a hallway with a neat line of posters of 
productions of Beckett he’s done all over Europe. But the place, in con- 
trast to Beckett’s, was littered, and there was a plant in the middle of the 
floor, looking like a leek, upon which his cats nibbled. I sipped his last 
bit of pernod as he paced about in bathrobe, and we talked in my little 
French and his less English. Compared to Blin, who looks upon Camus 
as a conservative, Barrault seems like a member of the Academy. I could 
not tell, however, how good a director Blin was, though I watched him 
rehearsing Les Négres, for he has there a cast of inexperienced Negro ac- 
tors from all the French colonies. They all have different accents, and the 
stage and play (Genet is a goad) enlarge all the phobias, defenses, and 
deceits that the natural conservatism of the underprivileged achieving 
status imposes upon them. Most of his time is spent keeping them in the 
play (there have been numerous dropouts), teaching them to concentrate 
and speak and move, which he does with nervous patience, pressed con- 
stantly into demonstration. 

The battle lines are drawn in France between the Brechtians and the 
Cryptics. Blin, as you can see, is with Ionesco, Beckett, and Vauthier 
(none of the people I’ve met think much of Adamov, who is busy trans- 
lating Gorki). Serreau walks a tightrope from one pole to the other, ac- 
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companied by musique concréte. I am talking of the theatre that counts 
in France. On the boulevards there is La Bonne Soupe, which has pre- 
cisely that kind of fashionable despair that makes it possible for Garson 
Kanin to option it for Hollywood. It is nevertheless talented. And there 
is Anouilh, intransigeantly popular, parodying the Ionesco-Beckett school 
in L’Hurluberlu (again about the General), in a scene which puts a bidet 
center stage as a metaphysical artifact. The skill doesn’t disguise the 
glibness. 

The most formidable of the Brechtians is a young director, Roger 
Planchon, who came out of the provinces with an equally young company 
and nearly razed Paris. Hearing I had directed Mother Courage, Planchon 
invited me to see the Henry IV plays he was presenting at the Ambigu, 
just vacated by Marceau; also rehearsals of Arturo Ui (no relation to 
Aoi), Brecht’s play about gangsters in Chicago. The slide projections, 
the rudely-hewn properties, the raked platform, and the cartographic 
hangings are out of the textbooks of the Berliner Ensemble. The produc- 
tion of Henry IV is a vigorously cynical Marxist rereading of the action, 
baring the political underpinning of the play’s study of heroism. With 
its monks drawn from Marlowe’s religious caterpillars and an unctuously 
ruthless Archbishop of York, the production’s anticlericalism was writ 
large. And since Planchon operates out of the city of Villeurbanne, near 
the industrial center of Lyon, the production says something about atti- 
tudes around the countryside. Though the Boar’s Head scenes were 
closer to Anglo-Saxon than anything French since William the Conqueror, 
I thought there was too much roughhouse. Planchon who himself acted 
Hal with lymphatic austerity, was at pains to certify the flesh and stench 
beneath the coats-of-arms, to remind us that people spat, snotted, snarled, 
begged, thieved, whored, and that even bishops, who ate with their fingers, 
had crotches and craws. True, all of this can be found in the play, but at 
the risk of overlooking a lot else that I can’t help feel was of importance 
to Shakespeare. Be that as it may, there was no stack dust on the produc- 
tion, it was a way of looking at the Action, and it was performed with 
terrific gusto. Henry IV was played by a man named Galiardin like an 
electric eel stiff with guile, and it was the first time I ever felt the 
play deserved his name for a title. Planchon has learned a lot from the 
movies and stresses a cinematographic movement, a cross between Eisen- 
stein and John Ford. What he dreamt up for the Battle of Shrewsbury, a 
danse macabre ending with Hotspur pinned to the ground by three sol- 
diers while Hal did him in most ungallantly with a huge sword, was a 
grand conception (given the viewpoint), betrayed a little by the inex- 
perienced people in his cast. But only a little. For all its crudity and over- 
stated vigor, such a production reminds us that theatre is a way of seeing, 
and that the dullest evenings, no matter how handsomely mounted, are 
those for which you might as well have been stone blind. 

In England as well as France I’ve had my share of such evenings, and 
with the most venerable actors—Michael Redgrave in a polished but 
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vacuous adaptation of Henry James (whose terrors are too tenuous for 
shellac); Ralph Richardson, with consummate trickery, salvaging Graham 
Greene. I didn’t see Vivien Leigh and Anthony Quayle in Look After 
Lulu, I couldn’t bear it. But Bea went, and says that the seaminess of it, 
all the more reprehensible for the talent involved, is almost unmention- 
able. 

I found the same vulgarity in a production of Phédre which our friend 
Raymond Gérome was rehearsing in Paris. Décor that might have been 
serviceable in a lingerie shop on Market Street run by a Beatnik gone 
bourgeois, and vapid performances with the same linear intensity that 
marked most of the performances in the Britannicus that beguiled us at 
Marines. On the stage, and in serious drama especially, French acting 
moves on lines of force; it has power without character. In Barrault’s com- 
pany—and I have been watching rehearsals of Claudel’s Téte d’Or— 
there is abundant strength and training (there is almost no such thing 
as an untrained French actor), but it lacks the variety of nurtured acci- 
dent, and the sudden profundity that is occasionally possible to the rawest 
actor in an American cast. I know we have seen examples, particularly 
in French movies, of brilliant naturalism, but the French realistic tem- 
perment exercises itself best in comedy, satire, or the comédie larmoyante. 
In Sartre’s new play Les Séquestrés d’Altona—which is given a produc- 
tion almost unbelievably gross for a writer of his stature—Serge Reggiana 
plays a pentitent Nazi with bravura neurosis, so dizzily unrelieved that it 
distorts the play, though nobody’s mentioned it. (I did have the advantage 
of having read the script.) Sartre has taken Europe’s great skeleton, the 
question of war guilt, out of the closet and plays variations on its ribs 
of his old theme: “man is a useless passion.” A melodrama (existential 
plays are of necessity melodramas), it gives grand and half-delirious wit- 
ness to what, in the face of the great appalling “miracle” of Germany re- 
covery, is some wild and antiquarian notion of responsibility. Having 
been in Germany during the summer, I felt someone needed to write such 
a play. And despite what I said earlier about overdoing European despair 
—Sartre seems to say here that the great sin of the century is life itself— 
I am trying to get the rights. Sartre is still one of France’s most percipient 
men of letters, and one of the impressive aspects of the French theatre 
is still that the country’s greatest men of letters are expected to write for 
the theatre, and do, in the natural course of their careers. The theatre 
remains a public issue. When Sartre’s play was abused by one of the daily 
reviewers, Mauriac—Catholic, Academician, by principle and instinct 
opposed to everything Sartre represents, attacked by the latter at the 
outset of his career—came to his defense in a column he writes for one 
of the weeklies. 

Then there is the Comédie. There. That is its achievement. To be 
attacked and purified, the French being great purifiers: Mallarmé purify- 
ing les mots de la tribu, Copeau purifying the stage, De Gaulle purifying 
the Republic itself. I have remarked to some of you before that the major 
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irony of the French theatre is that some of its best avant-grade directors 
begin by vilifying the Comédie and end up by directing it. It measures 
departures, idiosyncrasy, experiment, and quackery, a locus for reverence 
and animosity to which we have no equivalent, Broadway being too 
diffuse for that function—how would one go about purifying Broadway? 

But what does the Comédie teach us? Not very much, I would say, so far 
as practice is concerned. The old myth of style exists only in the crooks 
and crevices of some reliquary gesture by one or another of the older 
players, like a racial memory. And even that is a matter of temperament, 
Gallicism, and costume. This is not to say that there is no traditional 
way of playing Moliére or Racine, only that culture has been so diffused 
that we are pretty well aware of it already, and that the French approach 
their classics not too much different from the way we would if we didn’t 
feel they had to be stylized. They do not try to enliven Moliére, for in- 
stance, by ingenious business, they present him straight; and when—as in 
the new production of L’Ecole des femmes, the best I saw at the Comédie 
—there is a stylistic discipline, it is one which might very well have been 
conceived by an American director. (And is this so strange in a period 
when even the arcane rites of the Noh drama are being put on film?) I 
should add, however, that I am not convinced that playing Moliére 
straight is the best way to play him. In Tartuffe I missed the farcical 
business of Elmire’s stepping aside to let Tartuffe embrace Orgon, for 
it has always seemed to me justly absurd that he should be bussed by the 
hypocrite to whom he’s given his love. Here the business happens to be 
inherited, whether from Moliére himself I don’t know. But it represents 
a kind of invention absent, at least now, in the productions at the 
Comédie. 

What you do have confirmed at the Comédie is the ethical advantage of 
good voice; but not all the actors have it. And some of their productions, 
like much at the Old Vic, are, even in a new mis-en-scéne, museum pieces, 
routine and heartless. The Comédie and Planchon fulfill, of course, very 
different purposes, but the latter means more to us because he proves, as 
Joan Littlewood does in England, that style and all we mean by that 
dead term living theatre come from having something personal and ur- 
gent to say. 

To me, Planchon and Littlewood are encouraging also in a negative 
way, for they have done what they have done with companies on the 
whole not so well endowed as ours. We cannot hope to compete with the 
group that Barrault has gathered around him now at the Odéon, financed 
by the De Gaulle government under the revisionist policy of Malraux. 
I’m not sure we want to. We can’t foresee (perhaps we can), and we don’t 
absolutely need, facilities such as those you can find in that superb line 
of theatres running through Cologne, Frankfurt, Mannheim, Dusseldorf, 
and practically every provincial town in Germany, with revolves and 
treadmills and Linnebachs and stages bigger than the auditorium, and 
an array of specialists and assistants for every minor job. (There are 
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budding Werner von Brauns all over the German theatre. Someone was 
telling me the other day that when Beckett's All That Fall was broadcast 
in Germany the English director could barely get it on because the tech- 
nicians were distraught about sonic imperfections so negligible they 
would have caused unbounded joy at the BBC.) I used to despair of doing 
what I’d imagined in that flyless, short-circuited, strike-ridden, depthless, 
second-story mausoleum at Marines. But we should thank the General 
and the Western Women’s Club for letting us have it. Many fine pro- 
ductions here will never see anything so good, and one of the best I’ve 
seen, Ionesco’s Bald Soprano (I think the Godot cast saw the same produc- 
tion) was done at the Théatre de la Huchette, which looks like a cubicle 
for Cartesian brainwashing, and smells it. 

When I say not so well endowed as ours I am speaking of the actors too. 
What makes The Hostage and A Taste of Honey so effective in their 
productions here is (I hesitate to say it) commitment. There is a single 
will running through both of them that comes from an ensemble formed 
originally from amateurs and persisting through fifteen years or so of 
minimal compromise. Only three years ago Theatre Workshop was play- 
ing to five to ten people a night, and even today it gets a mere pittance 
from the Arts Council, far less than we'll get in time from the founda- 
tions. The Theatre Royal, Littlewood’s home base, is in Stratford-at-Bow, 
a workingmen’s district (where Chaucer’s Prioress, as I recall, learned 
her French). ‘The motives there, like those of Planchon’s company, are 
basically Marxist, so much so that when they went to the Théatre des 
Nations the first time they were disavowed by the British Government, 
whom they embarrassed by winning. The techniques were absorbed from 
Brecht and converted to the needs of a lower-class English temperament 
out to get the bourgeois, or that part of the middle-classes having upper- 
class manners. (Bea says, “why shouldn’t Leslie Howard, and Redgrave, 
and Guinness have such charming voices, even my grocer talks that way.’’) 
The robustness of the productions is in part an effort—like the march 
upon the teacups at the Royal Court—to divest English character of its 
reserve. (It matters not, as I think, that this is a miscalculation of English 
character, the English being more exotic, as Bea thinks, and more gar- 
rulous, as you notice everywhere, than their reputation for reticence 
would have it.) In the performances there is perhaps too much valueless 
breaking through the fourth wall, a kind of tributary alienation effect, 
like a tic. But the vitality is ubiquitous. We saw it again night before last 
in a musical by Wolf Mankowitz, modeled after Threepenny, about 
junk dealers off the Portobello Road; not a good musical but infectious, 
more so than Barrault’s expensive production of La Vie Parisienne, which 
had a professional glaze behind the eyes. 

There is, when one thinks of it, a virtual cult of gusto in the avant- 
garde of the European thédtre populaire. One source is a belated social 
liberalism like that of our New Deal era; another is the reversal of the 
gaucherie I spoke of before, part of Europe’s effort to become American, 
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which means virile, not intellectual. The English Beatnik, for example, 
doesn’t dig Brubeck so much as Fats Domino and Elvis Presley; Buck 
Clayton sends them in Kilburn, but the Modern Jazz Quartet plays over 
at the Royal Festival Hall. It is this taste for the earthy and energetic 
which partly explains why the Robbins ballet wowed them all over 
Europe, and why the English intelligentsia (the equivalent of our 
Hudson Review crowd) go for West Side Story. I saw a new ballet, a 
Concerto by George Skibine, at the Opéra Comique in Paris, that imitated 
Robbins and Martha Graham at once, based remotely on a play by Sean 
O’Casey, and having a wild climax turning the Moulin Rouge into 
Hernando’s Hideaway. There was one neo-classical protest from the 
balcony, crushed immediately by an anvil chorus from the swanker seats 
—the irony here being that the gods and not the stalls should be re- 
actionary. Irony? 

Robbins deserves the acclaim, but as I said to the director of the Edin- 
burgh Festival when he said he would want from us a production with 
that kind of vitality, that kind of vitality can be profounder still. Some 
of you have heard me on West Side Story, but the same thing is true of 
the ballet, it inclines, like Marcel Marceau, to sentimentality when it loses 
speed, evcept in satire where both Marceau and Robbins are consistently 
good. (When I saw Marceau last summer he took this criticism very well, 
though he was not sure it wasn’t the fault of his company, he being much 
in doubt whether he should be working ensemble or solo. I didn’t think 
it was the company, who were quite talented. More naive than Robbins 
—and I don’t mean they are really comparable—Marceau needs better 
ideas and another eye.) 

To get back to Theatre Workshop: I can imagine Taste of Honey in 
a competent realistic production without half the power of this. In- 
stead, Littlewood played it twice as fast as the first scene of my Gift of 
Fury and with stylistic disruptions that made the experience of the 
drama a deeper statement. The play, considerable enough for a nine- 
teen-year-old girl, had the compounded strength of what she had to say 
and what the company had to say. And there was no doubt they believed 
in it, and in themselves, though not one of them had the skill or ex- 
perience of the people in Redgrave’s production of The Aspern Papers, 
which was the merest meringue compared to it. The Hostage had the 
advantage of the Rabelaisian caprice of Behan, for the company, larger, 
was weaker. But again a unifying current ran through it, and though the 
play does not pull all its hostilities together—there is an indiscriminate 
buffeting of Macmillan, Khrushchev, the Bomb, the IRA, and _ the 
Salvation Army—the production seemed to put all the incongruities in 
place with a jig at the beginning and a rumble at the end, and a high- 
bouncing, nose-thumbing élan throughout. I had heard Theatre Work- 
shop was sloppily brilliant, but both productions, now on the West End, 
had perhaps played long enough and were precise for all their im- 
provisational spunk. There have been occasions on which we’ve been 
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just as good, but there is, I regret to say, a stiffer will here, the result 
of less compromise over the long run. 

You have all suffered, I gather, one of the nastier consequences of our 
misalliances. Let be. Nothing ventured, nothing gained. Having said 
we've compromised more, I don’t want to wriggle out of my responsi- 
bility by reminding us that each theatre has to discover its own course. 
Though Planchon may have started with two boards and a passion, 
and Littlewood with zealous amateurs and leftwing opinions, neither of 
them—and I am minimizing nothing—have had so formidable a job as 
ours. They were both working in countries with theatrical traditions 
better defined and cultures more consolidated, with less to offer in the 
way of diversion. (You don’t know how often I have had to shake up 
superficialities about America by doing no more than reminding people 
how large the country is.) The great achievements of The Workshop are 
these: to have persisted through unwillingness to believe in it, outside 
and, more harmfully, inside; to have wrenched diversity by the scruff 
of the neck and made it into a reasonable facsimile of unity; to have 
made inferiority on some occasions reach beyond itself; to have made 
it possible to be guilty about compromise and, as a result, to compromise 
less. 

There is debilitating guilt and efficient guilt; the first can cripple your 
power to act at all, and there have been times when we've had to fight 
it down; the second, which presses past all your rationalizations makes 
it necessary to change your ways. The Workshop is no Rock of Ages, but 
it grows sturdier, and one of the things we should have learned from 
the ideological controversy of the last hundred years is what theologians 
knew a long time ago, that the body is the book—which is to say that our 
materialism is not irredeemably sinful. Yet I think we can yield too easily 
to our material fears, and I think we have done so. The danger is that 
one day, as Bob Symonds put it in a letter to me, you will find the Devil 
in the center of your stage. I wonder, however, whether that was really 
the Devil, or just some ignominious demon with whom we flirted, the 
kind whose fate is his belly and slithers where he belongs. As somebody’s 
grandmother used to say the real Devil is inside you, belittling your sense 
of your self, juggling apples and brighter prospects. The saddest part 
of my experience with The Workshop has been to see some of our better 
people still judging their own merit by their distance from Broadway, 
or worse, from the Geary and Curran—impairing their powers accord- 
ingly, never quite believing that their gifts and their intelligence can 
make what The Workshop will become, a great theatre. 

This is not presumptuous, it is Manifest Destiny, despite part-time 
actors, defecting actors, Equity minimums, envy, backbiting, or the 
natural skepticism that will greet all I have just said. There are no 
perfect theatres: there are gripes about casting in Theatre Workshop, 
Littlewood having shifted leads from one play to another when the second 
came to the West End; there are uncoédperative people everywhere—in 
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Avignon, Vilar himself had to take over the part of Oberon because 
another actor refused to play it, and Vilar was awful; the Moscow Art 
Theatre has (I have not been there) astonishing technical resources 
and a fertile company, but a limited repertoire; and the Berliner 
Ensemble is shaken by political discord and in danger, now that Brecht 
is dead, of becoming academic. This is not to say that Theatres shouldn’t 
try to be perfect. If I must choose, and I come to this more and more, I’ll 
side with Artaud and the saint who upheld orthodoxy against the world. 
Coming down to earth, I have seen nothing in those theatres to which 
we might be compared that we cannot accomplish. We have the institu- 
tion, the means, the city, the cultural drift, the historical occasion, and 
sufficient ability to begin with, so long as it has the foresight to make 
itself available. We need the undeflected courage and tenacity of pur- 
pose that we have not always had together, or having, have let slip in 
the press of affairs. 

Someone will say this is the old idealism again. But let me remind you 
that idealism (if that be the word) is hard—rocks impregnable are 
not so stout—and that we’ve gone through a whole series of developments 
that few of us believed possible eight years ago. 

It may be that it won’t be feasible for us to go to the Théatre des 
Nations, or to the Berlin, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Holland Festivals 
(all of whom want us), but those are only outward signs of inner possi- 
bilities. And if they be not now they will come. As I wrote Jules the 
other day, there is plenty to do at home. For myself I know there must 
be more work of an experimental character, not in general but for 
myself; there must be a further extension and truer deepening of The 
Workshop program, the development of technical workshops and our 
own conception of scenic design. This is a litany of old promises. But 
they will come too. In the process we must begin to talk again—there 
hasn’t been enough talk among us—of collective style, of method, of 
plays and what they mean. Not that talk will make method, but neither 
will silence; and for all the satire at its expense, there is method in 
method. I must admit my fault here, for in the year or so before I left 
I somewhat adjusted my own directorial procedures to a certain im- 
patience on the part of some of our people with discussion; this en- 
courages the premature. More than anything, and it comes back to this, 
we must justify among ourselves the word ensemble. This is not to say 
that there hasn’t been ensemble; I still insist the basis of ensemble 
playing is not a decision to play in the same style—though discovering 
choices discovers the effect—but familiarity and good manners, the ex- 
pression of a particular kind of continuity in a company and a particular 
rehearsal atmosphere. 

I saw yesterday a rehearsal at the Royal Court, whose main failure 
(and I shall speak in a moment of its good) has been to neglect the 
formation of a company. The actors—one star, several satellites, one or 
two meteorites that never made it—were involved in that fencing 
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cordiality that exists among people of differing status who haven't 
worked together, and possibly never will again. For most of them it was 
a job, no more—not that they weren’t determined to do a good job. 
What was missing was that sensation that moves through one play to 
another, like the force that drove the green fuse through the flower, be- 
coming a future in the theatre. I had a beer with one of the actors, in 
the class of satellites (you see how democratically I move through Europe). 
He was bitter about lack of direction, the absence of rapport, though 
when he returned he had to defer his own anxieties to the anxieties of 
the star, who is one of those admirable ladies, and I mean this sincerely 
—we know one of them—who thinks she believes in ensemble playing. 
One more point about this: we've all seen shows by pickup companies of 
excellent actors that have been memorable. Yet however good they are, 
there is a dimension of collective history missing in such work that the 
best permanent companies have; which is why, in America, there is 
so much nostalgia among successful people about the Group; and why 
unemployed actors in Riker’s and Walgreen’s dream of forming com- 
panies like the Group, though few of them have the will to turn down 
bit parts off-Broadway to go and do so. 

As regards our repertoire, we must be less concessive too. My own 
feeling is that we must go way, way out, further than we have gone with 
our most unorthodox plays; risk is our medium, and we must find a way 
of looking at our plays that will express, if nothing else, the strategic 
relativism of a company of fairly well-educated Americans in the Year 
of the Bomb, 1960ff. 

This does not mean looking for a cause, or even causes, but rather con- 
tinual searching of the text for its deepest subjective possibilities and its 
furthest objective references to the flux about us. It means a more vigorous 
alliance with the humane against all forms of dehumanization; and lest 
my misanthropy swallow too bitter a pill of positive thinking, we must, if 
necessary, be more cruelly humane as well, never relinquishing the 
theatre’s power to criticize, bitch, exhort, shock, cajole, protest, and 
pray. To do this we may think ourselves more libertine with out texts 
than ever before, but our purpose will be to fill the stage with all of our- 
selves, and all we are capable of imagining; deepening, extending, with 
all the authority and technique at our command, for the theatre, in an 
age of dossiers, visas, and IBM cards, is one of the last sacraments of the 
individual’s right to a public ideniity. 

To say that we need to encourage new plays would be almost re- 
dundant. But despite the few originals we’ve done before and the two 
we've done this season, we’ve equivocated about this. It’s not only 
that we need to give new plays major productions, hanging on for dear 
life, we need to provide workshops for them, and we need to solicit the 
best writers we can find, as I am already doing, to work for our theatre— 
one of the reasons many of them have not done this before is that there 
was no theatre they could respect to write for. I received another object 
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lesson in this necessity last weekend at the Royal Court which, despite 
Osborne, has had a rocky time of it at the box office, and whose most 
recent brochure declares bitterly, sounding much like The Workshop: 
“The Royal Court has a tremendous reputation but no regular audience. 
... Our public still follows the critic’s judgment and will not venture to 
support a policy which has brought so much interest and excitement to 
the stage....” Despite what I suspect is the director’s aversion to a line 
of socialist drama that has made its reputation, despite the irrefutable 
fact that our production of Cock-a-Doodle Dandy was infinitely superior 
to the one brought in to Edinburgh, the Royal Court has shown courage 
in its choice of plays, among them two previous plays by a young man 
named John Arden. One was done in a Production with Décor—a regular 
Sunday night policy which we could emulate; the other as a major pro- 
duction which failed. It may be that Arden’s latest play, Sergeant Mus- 
grave’s Dance, will fail also at the box office; I’m sure of it. It is an im- 
perfect, slow-building and, I think, incoherent play; but its last act 
alone, turning upon the audience a pacifism so perverse as to be heroic, 
may very well be worth the whole history of the Royal Court. 

I wrote Jules that I am trying to secure the rights to this play also. 
If we do it, we shall be continuing one of our major functions, to produce 
the best drama we can find anywhere. But I think most of us are beginning 
to feel the need to make more of such drama happen for the first time 
on our own stage. 

I have much else to say and more to report on what I’ve seen, am 
full up with parentheses. I should like to tell you something of my trip 
to Bayreuth for the Wagner Festival, of opera in Munich, of classes, and 
more of Vilar, Barrault and others I’ve met and whose work I've seen. 
Only one thing, not so minor, though it may appear so: I’ve noticed 
everywhere that tact and courtesy prevail at the finest theatres, and only 
mediocrities pretend to more than they are. I say this to urge you all to 
treat cordially, to go out of your way, visitors who come to us, as they 
have before. There is a camaraderie amongst the best European com- 
panies—Theatre Workshop, Théatre de la Cité de Villeurbanne, TNP, 
the Comédie de St-Etienne, the Berliner Ensemble, Barrault’s Théatre 
de France, and the Piccolo Teatro—for all the divergences of taste and 
method. Among them, at least those I have visited, the plays we have 
produced, the most offbeat of them, have been an unfailing calling card. 
In Avignon, for instance, Vilar’s people, and Vilar himself, did every- 
thing but turn over the Pope’s Palace to me. 

As an afterthought, I will say something about Vilar, who really prefers 
Strindberg to the open air and is relieved to have this year, courtesy 
of Malraux, the little Théatre Recamier as an adjunct to the capacious 
Palais de Chaillot, with its convention-hall atmosphere. Vilar, who gave 
most impetus, perhaps, to the idea of thédtre populaire, means by that 
term a theatre which breaks past the surface tastes of an audience to 
the popular roots of their deepest art, a theatre popular because it de- 
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mands the most of actors and audiences alike. Courtyard or studio, he 
thinks of the theatre as a ceremony and a commune, and more impressive 
than the productions at Avignon, or the splendid locale, is the total or- 
ganization of the festival. It is designed to extend the theatrical event 
into the life of the French community by means of workshops, lectures, 
youth conferences, critiques, recitals, readings, and eventually tours. 
This aspect, too, of our theatre we want to amplify—to nurture audiences 
by inviting them more into the life of the theatre, without catering to 
their easy desires, and by making the theatre a center of the city’s culture, 
from which we can go forth confident and proud. 

In December I shall be visiting the Berliner Ensemble and the Piccolo 
Theatre in Italy, though I may make another trip to the continent be- 
fore then. Wherever I am, I should be pleased to hear from as many of 
you as cares to write. More later. 

Meanwhile, follow the bright angels. 

HERBERT BLAvu 











Sean O’Casey: Prelude to Playwriting 


By HERBERT COSTON 


I 


During his years in Ireland Sean O’Casey’s development progressed 
by a series of rejections. He was born into an ugly, often hostile world, 
and was precluded from an ordinary education and normal social con- 
tacts by weak eyes. He therefore drew into himself, finding in books 
both a solace and a weapon. Armed with knowledge, he later turned 
angrily to face the society which had forced the misery and humiliation 
of poverty upon him, violently rejecting and rebelling against it. At first 
he identified his grievances with the woes of “poor oul’ Ireland”; but 
his experience as a laborer and unionist convinced him that the Na- 
tionalists, to whom he had given himself, wanted only to redeem Ireland 
for the middle class. Widened sympathies then led him to reject in 
turn the cause of “Irish Ireland,” and to embrace the ideals of socialism. 
But when compromise and mediocrity threatened these ideals, he scorned 
the Irish labor movement, denouncing its leaders as philistines, and cast 
his whole hope on the day when the workers, triumphant, would realize a 
richer life. By the early 1920’s his philosophic and political position had 
almost isolated him in Dublin, but he took heart in the victories of 
the Russian Bolsheviks, and, rejoicing, felt more confident than ever 
that the workers’ day of glory would come. In the marching of the Red 
Armies he heard echoes of the workers’ army that he had known, as it 
tramped through the streets of Dublin in 1913. 

The course of his life in Dublin during his forty-six years there was 
filled with terrible difficulties, and disillusionment faced each new turn- 
ing. He was forced to make his own way, and it was one that led him, 
eventually, out of Ireland. Yet by 1926, when he moved to England, he 
had achieved a synthesis of his experience that enabled him to go forth, 
not as a disconsolate exile, but as an older pioneer in search of more 
promising and congenial surroundings. With a stock-pile of impressions 
and ideas, the raw material of his later work, he set out to discover better 
working conditions and more personal happiness than he had found in 
Dublin. When he sailed that year he had many reasons for bitterness 
toward Ireland, but he could not blame her for depriving him of hap- 
piness, because from his beginning she had never offered him much any- 
way. 

The last of thirteen children, eight of whom had died in infancy, John 
Casey (as he was christened) was born in 1880. His family lived in the 
North City, one of those sections of Dublin which, with the political 
and economic decline of the capital after mid-century, soon reflected 
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its moribund state in slums and social decay. Those that survived infancy 
were still quite likely to be killed by tuberculosis—as were two of the five 
Casey children—but if, as luck would have it, they were missed by the 
major diseases, they could then look forward to a life of manual labor or 
clerical routine, surrounded at home in their foul tenements by unhappy 
wives and children they could ill afford and solaced by the Church or 
Irish whisky. The small miracle of O’Casey’s escaping early death or a 
death-in-life was largely due to the determined courage and good humor 
of his mother, who made his home, nursed and cheered him for almost 
forty years. Their relationship was necessarily a close one, for an ulcerous 
condition of the eyes, contracted when he was very young, required 
frequent care and prevented his attending school. He had to rely on him- 
self for his education, and the process was slow and erratic; despite the 
fact that poverty forced him to begin work at the age of about fourteen, 
he nevertheless managed to graduate from adventure stories to the Bible 
and Irish history, driven, perhaps, by a desire to emulate his late father, 
who had been a great reader, and by a need to assert himself in a world 
of authority and older brothers. 

Growing awareness of his own and his country’s condition then came 
to submerge, for some years, the interest in literature and general knowl- 
edge that he had developed. He was later to combine, in a Ruskinian 
fashion, his enthusiasm for culture and for social reform, but the two 
decades before 1915 found him intensely committed first to Irish nation- 
alism and then to the cause of labor. In the 1890’s Dr. Douglas Hyde’s 
Gaelic League was making Irish history a topical subject, and hundreds 
of young men, thrilled by the challenge, were struggling fervently to 
arouse their torpid nation. In the Drumcondra Branch of the League, 
young O’Casey worked with a passion that surprised even the most de- 
voted. He organized meetings, made speeches about the Gaelic Ideal, 
taught Irish, and proseletyzed for the movement, denying himself rest, 
fusing his destiny with that of Cathleen ni Houlihan. 

Only gradually did he become aware that there were within him forces 
that would cause him to break with the nationalists and that his rebellion 
against the poverty and human misery around him, one of the factors that 
had led him to count himself one of the “Irish Irelanders,” would bring 
him later to reject their ideals. What he was beginning to realize was 
that the Gaelic Ideal could mean little to the badly paid laborers with 
whom he worked, for to these men, who were scraping through their lives 
on a paltry wage of fifteen to twenty shillings a week, “the problem of 
havin’ enough to eat [was] of more importance than of havin’ a little 
Irish to speak.” And it became clear to him that the members of the 
Gaelic League, wrapped in the glories of Ireland’s past and warmed by 
their hatred for the English, were giving little thought to current working 
class misery. For O’Casey the matter came to a head during the great 
Dublin strike of 1913. 
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As a member of Jim Larkin’s Irish Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, O’Casey had been, for several years, more of a cautious sympa- 
thizer than an active unionist. But the fundamental rights which were 
at stake in the strike won his complete sympathy, and when his nationalist 
friends in the Irish Republican Brotherhood ignored his appeal for sup- 
port, he abruptly severed his connections with them and made a new 
spiritual home for himself at Liberty Hall, where he became one of Jim 
Larkin’s lieutenants, committing himself to the union with a passion 
more than equal to that with which he had served the cause of Ireland. 

In 1914, trouble lay ahead and trouble was at hand. In the north 
loyalists armed to fight for their status as Britons; in the south nation- 
alists, the burning vision of revolution in their minds, were preparing 
to fight to be Irish; and the Dublin transport workers, abused by the 
police as well as by their employers, were arming to safeguard the rights 
they had gained. The union had organized its own militia, the Irish 
Citizen Army, and O’Casey, one of the founders, served as its secretary 
for about six months in 1914. He drafted their constitution (which 
avowed that “the ownership of Ireland, moral and material, is vested 
of right in the people of Ireland”’), and zealously carried out his duties, 
particularly that of protecting the integrity of the Army as an inde- 
pendent force. Mistrusting the motives of the nationalists, he vigorously 
fought against coalition with them, despite the attraction of the prestige 
and superior resources of their Volunteer militia. The Citizen Army, 
he maintained, must serve the workers first. 

Like Ireland, O’Casey was being unconsciously propelled to inde- 
pendence. As forces about him swirled forward to the bloody Rising of 
Easter Week, 1916, they were brought into collision with the inflexible 
position he had taken on the role of the Citizen Army. The result was 
that O’Casey was deflected into a kind of political limbo, and the na- 
tionalist forces were strengthened. After fighting with the Citizen Army 
Council, O’Casey was rebuked by Larkin, and he resigned. Thus, though 
still a member of the union, he had cut himself off from its principal 
activity, and when his friends in the Citizen Army and the Volunteers 
strolled out to fight the British Army on Easter Monday, 1916, there was 
no question of his joining them, even had he been physically able to do 
so. 

The price of independence was isolation, but the severance of his 
political ties freed him to find a new identity, for as a detached veteran, 
he was in a position to observe, review, and analyze the maelstrom of Irish 
life and to slowly distill within himself those qualities that would make 
him an artist. Clearly his new freedom was precious to him, for after 
his mother’s death in 1919, he suddenly moved away from his disorderly 
and demanding relatives, holing himself up in a small tenement room to 
read, think, write, and begin a new life. Exulting in the truth of his 
new existence, he proclaimed that “self-realization is more important 
than class-consciousness,” and, as he scanned from a distance the union 
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that he had once loved, now fallen into mediocrity under new leaders, he 
was moved to say, “Trade Unionism may give the worker a larger dinner 
plate—which, heaven knows, he badly needs—but it will never give him 
a broader mind, which he needs more badly still.” 

Though a life in art was to be not quite the ideal existence that he had 
imagined (he would be bruised and scarred by squabbles and disappoint- 
ments in the years to come), in the early 1920’s he eagerly assumed the 
artist’s role, for it meant to him not simply an opportunity for personal 
expression and recognition, but a way to bring order out of chaos, to 
reduce to essence the many experiences and questions that sprawled in his 
mind, and to assert the social truths that he knew. The themes of his 
drama lay already in his mind; his characters lived all around him; he 
needed only to be made aware of the dramatic possibilities of the ma- 
terial that he had at hand. This awareness was brought about, as we 
shall see, in a rather odd way after he had submitted his first plays to 
the Abbey Theatre. 


Il 


O’Casey’s first literary efforts, which he contributed to the ‘“Manu- 
script Journal” of the Drumcondra Gaelic League about 1907, were 
slight pieces designed to entertain a homogeneous group of friends. 
Read aloud at the weekly meetings, they were, however, quite popular 
with the League’s members, for they contained a unique blend of farce 
and satire. The stories concerned his alleged brother ‘Aloysius Caisey 
[sic],” a bumbling snob inevitably tripped up by his own stupidity on 
every critical occasion. Aside from the rough humor of the farcical situa- 
tions the Gaelic Leaguers enjoyed the demolition of social pretensions, 
for to them high society and social formality were associated with the de- 
spised English aristocracy. Though these early attempts can claim only 
passing interest, it is worth noting that the technique of blending farce 
and satire, which O’Casey was later to employ in many plays, was the 
first to appeal to him when be began to write for an audience. 

An account of the blundering construction and re-construction of a 
“cattle bank” on the Great Northern Railway, which appeared in the 
union’s Irish Worker in 1912, again exemplifies O’Casey’s predilection 
for the weapon of farce. Here the style, as throughout his other four 
articles on the company’s inefficiency, is loose and rambling, but the 
following passage, in its vividness and distinctly farcical quality, an- 
ticipates much of O’Casey’s later comedy: 


It was always an exciting time on a market day when the cattle would 
arrive for transit from Dublin to Belfast. Then would it become a scene 
reminiscent of a disorderly retreat on the part of a defeated army. Every- 
thing was in confusion; running hither and thither; carts, drays, lorries, 
floats, horses, men, cattle, sheep, and pigs inextricably mixed together! 
Carters shouting for their waggons and inquiring in forcible tones 
from the two heartworn and harrassed checkers if they were going to 
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be kept there all night; the checkers calling a carter to come on in an ir- 
ritable manner, or cursing a dray up to the “other end of the bank”; and, 
louder than all, clear and unmistakable, the imprecations, full and free, 
of the long-suffering cattle drovers. It was chaos gone mad. 


But most of the anecdotes and reminiscences in this series, clothed in 
heavy irony to illustrate corruption, incompetence, and labor abuses, are 
somewhat disjointed; they seem to comprise a rather self-conscious and 
diffuse attack upon the entire Great Northern Railway Company. Oddly 
out of place in the pages of the Irish Worker, they are related to its other 
content only by their attitude of indignation. Their lofty tone and the 
attempted (though unsuccessful) restraint in style are to be contrasted 
with the more natural, free-swinging qualities of the prose that O’Casey 
wrote during his dispute with “Euchan,” which was going on at the same 
time. 

An article by “Euchan” in the Irish Worker had, O’Casey believed, 
slighted the Gaelic Ideal, and he threw down his gauntlet with startling 
vehemence: “The Gael is here still, Euchan, stronger to suffer than 
hell can harm. ... So, Euchan, you sneer.... It’s not the first sneer that 
winked at the Gael from the face of “The Worker.’” Pounding home 
his points in alliterative rhythms, O’Casey here manifests that peculiar 
belligerence which is characteristic of much of his later disputatious 
writing; as he harangues his opponent, he seems to long for the less 
restricted atmosphere of a public debate. Some passages, indeed, are pure 
oratory. Consider, for instance, this paragraph which concludes one of 
his attacks: 


The deiivery of Ireland is not in the Labour Manifesto, good and salutary 
as it may be, but in the strength, beauty, nobility and imagination of 
the Gaelic Ideal. I am one of those who declare—by the fame of our fore- 
fathers; by the murder of Red Hugh; by the anguished sighs of the 
Geraldine; by the blood-dripping wounds of Wolfe Tone; by the noble 
blood of Emmet; by the death-wasted bodies of the famine, that we will 
enter into our inheritance or we will fall one by one. 


One imagines cheering. 

But not all of O’Casey’s literary activities in these years were con- 
cerned with exposé and argument. About 1916 he began to write 
“songs’’—verses to be sung to well-known melodies—for the amusement 
of friends and brief verses for his own greeting cards. The following 
year he was engaged by Fergus O’Connor, a Dublin publisher who was 
mainly interested in “songs” and in “Heart-to-Heart, Personal, Sincere, 
Irish, Homely, Greetings.” O’Casey confessed that he “didn’t care a lot 
for the job,” finding it “most difficult to write to order,” but since 
O'Connor occasionally published serious patriotic material this con- 
nection, which marked the beginning of O’Casey’s career as a profes- 
sional writer, eventually led to more interesting opportunities. 

O’Casey’s Songs of the Wren were published in 1918. In the popular 
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tradition, they are accurately described on the cover as “Humorous and 
Sentimental,” and are not worth so much attention as his two “laments” 
for Thomas Ashe and a booklet, The Sacrifice of Thomas Ashe, which 
were brought out the same year. Since the latter are unquestionably 
sincere efforts, they afford us a measurement of O’Casey’s literary abilities 
at this time, just five years before the composition of Shadow of a Gun- 
man. In the “laments” the poetic devices are hackneyed and alliteration 
is heavy: “The children of Eireann are listening again / To Death [sic] 
sullen, sad, somber, beat of the Drum....” And metaphor is tortured: 


The breasts of the mountains with anger are heaving, 
Swift rivers of tears down their rugged cheeks flow; 

Their mantle of heather the wild wind is reaving 

And their proud heads are capp’d with a storm cloud of woe. 


However, in The Sacrifice of Thomas Ashe, freed from the stale poetic 
devices and restrictions which surrounded his attempts in verse, O’Casey 
begins to develop a mode of lyric expression that he could not approach in 
poetry per se. Consider, for instance, the following paragraph from his 
“Forward”: 


The Irish Language opened to [Thomas Ashe] the inner, secret and 
enchanted recesses of the Irish nature, and he understood Ireland as none 
but an Irish speaker can understand Her. With the passing of boyhood’s 
years his broad heart became broader as it opened to receive the desire 
of freedom for his native land—desire that was nourished by the lessons 
taught by the sweep of the Kerry skies, the boldness of the Kerry moun- 
tains, and the untrammelled surge of the sea on the Kerry coast. And 
nature went on, adding strength to the body, culture to the mind and 
grace to the soul, so that in years to follow the whole man became a rich 
and ripe sacrifice for the Cause of Human Freedom and for the Cause of 
Ireland. 


If one can ignore the rather startling and grotesque imagery, he can 
discern in this passage the inception of O’Casey’s lyrical prose. Here the 
parallel phrases, the repetition of particular words, are designed to create 
a rolling cumulative effect which builds towards a climax in the last 
sentence. But the overall quality of the prose is not necessarily enhanced 
by this rhythmic phrasing; the repeated or alliterated word is not a 
significant one, the phrases in parallel are not meaningful singly and in 
their relationship, and these words and phrases are not maintained in 
a balanced contrapuntal function: as a result, only a monotonous pound- 
ing and meaningless accentuation is achieved. The noun “Kerry,” for 
instance, which is repeated, is not a significant word in its context, and 
the repetition, therefore, is devoid of emotional impact. A similar earlier 
example is to be found in that part of the “Euchan” dispute in which 
O'Casey swears “‘by the fame of our forefathers; by the murder of Red 
Hugh; by the anguished sighs...” etc. Here the parallelism is at the 
service of unvarnished political rant. 
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Still other features of O'Casey’s early writing are apparent in his Story 
of the Irish Citizen Army (1919), the longest work of this period, as, in 
several sections of his booklet, he deviates from his factual account, 
unable to resist the urge to break into a more colorful narrative, to 
heighten descriptions by figures of speech and the use of a dramatic, 
historical present tense. Summing up in his “Afterword,” he envisions 
“the seeds of a new life” which is blazing in Ireland, and continues: 


Parliamentarianism was a sinking fire, and, now, not all the united 
breath of a united party could ever again succeed in blowing it into an 
inspiring flame. The new wine of new thoughts and new activities was 
everywhere bursting the old bottles, but though the wine has a Sinn 
Fein label it certainly has not an absolutely Sinn Fein flavour, for Labour 
has tinged it with a brighter colour and strengthened it with a stimulating 
cordial. 


And O’Casey still adds to this plethora of unhinged metaphors as he goes 
on to liken the “lowly life” of Sheehy-Skeffington, whom he apotheosizes 
as “the first martyr to Irish socialism,” to a “pearl” dissolved in the 
“wine.” His ideas were “like the tiny mustard seed” that would grow into 
a tree that will afford shade and rest to many souls overheated with the 
stress and toil of barren politics”; his “beautiful nature,” we learn, was 
consumed in “the blazing pyre of national differences”; and he was, fi- 
nally, “the ripest ear of corn that fell in Easter Week.” Clearly O’Casey is 
not writing history here: he is composing an elegy. These layers of meta- 
phor are not intended simply to elaborate some point of fact; their piling 
up is not accidental. One after the other—loosely, incongruously, one 
admits—they are laid in place around the central idea of destruction- 
procreation. The crudity of the result points to uncertainty and experi- 
ment, but here, as in The Sacrifice of Thomas Ashe, we note the attempt 
to write a lyric prose—and it is this tendency rather than the actual 
quality of the writing that is of primary interest. 

In these excerpts from Chapter I, “The Founding of the Citizen 
Army,” there is a description that is different in style but allied in spirit: 


Discontent had lighted a blazing camp-fire in Dublin. The ruddy light 
of the flame was reflected by an earnest and ominous glow in the face of 
every Dublin worker. Men, full of the fire of battle, thronged in dense 
masses the wide, expansive area facing Liberty Hall. The city was surging 
with a passion full, daring, and fiercely expectant; a passion strange en- 
joyable, which it has never felt before with such intensity and emotion.... 


men crowded together burst out into an enthusiastic and full-throated 
cheer that shatters the surrounding air, and sends up into the skies a 
screaming flock of gulls that had been peacefully drifting along the sombre 
surface of the River Liffey. 
This last is one of the most effective and original passages in the book. 
At the climax the tedious adjectives are forsaken and our attention is 
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directed to a detail—the startled gulls—that instantly brings the scene 
to life. O’Casey briefly realizes his intention of communicating the in- 
tensity, the excitement of the experience. Too often, however, multiple 
adjectives and pseudo-poetic devices as, ““The disappearing Artist Sun 
had boldly brushed the skies with bold hues of orange and crimson. . 

r “Hope’s ruddy flame was leaping in their hearts... ,” inject a self- 
conscious, “literary” tone and crush his attempts; yet this writing, for 
all its faults, constitutes an effort to dramatize his material, to make it 
vivid. Here, as in O’Casey’s other early writing, these deviations, almost 
bizarre sometimes in their context, make his work very uneven, indicating 
not only that his style is unsettled, but that he is uncomfortable in straight- 
forward narration. He must, it seems, filter his material through his per- 
sonality: if it is organized by his intelligence, it must be colored by his 
consciousness as well. The constant tendency throughout is towards 
interpretation, dramatic heightening and highlighting of particular 
scenes, and toward the establishment of an emotional as well as an 
intellectual contact with his reader. 

In the last few pages we have discussed those stylistic techniques which 
either elaborated this inclination or defeated it; and we have noticed 
that although none of this early work is of any notable literary merit, 
certain of its features foreshadow the rhythm and lyricism of O’Casey’s 
later prose and reveal a dramatist’s method and sensibility. 

Just as the dialogue of his plays will reflect the language of lower- 
class Dublin that O’Casey spoke and heard, so the style of these early 
works is imbued with the rhetoric of the oratory which he had practiced 
and listened to for so long. His first impulse when a dispute arose was 
not to conduct a running literary battle, but to take up the issue with his 
opponent face to face in public debate, just as he had wanted to do dur- 
ing his controversy with “Euchan.” There can be little doubt that years 
of training in an emphatic, flamboyant type of oratory made it natural, 
indeed almost unavoidable, that he duplicate its characteristic allitera- 
tion, parallelism, and reiteration in his first prose. It was a style, certainly, 
that was better suited to most of his needs at the time than verse forms 
as he knew them or a manner more restrained and precise; but it was not 
until he turned to writing plays that he was able to give expression to 
truth and deep feelings without sounding affected or pseudo-literary. 
Only by tapping the idiom of his daily speech was he able to express his 
profound concern for humanity. 


Ill 


As O’Casey’s years of devotion to political and economic reforms might 
lead one to expect, the early plays that he wrote were, with one notable 
exception, portraits of social confusion and political conflict. They were, 
in fact, plainly didactic. It was not until a critic’s chance remark shook 
him from his self-appointed task of prophecy and reform that he began to 
seek, by a distillation of his experience, to resolve some of the paradoxes 
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that Irish life seemed to pose. Curiously enough, Shadow of a Gunman, 
which he began in 1922, was to bear more resemblance, in its half- 
tones and ironies, to a play that he had composed twenty years before 
than to the weighty dramas over which he had recently labored. 

This first play, The Frost in the Flower, written for the Drama Club 
of the O’Toole Pipers about 1910-12, was never produced, since its 
presentation would have greatly embarrassed one of the members, upon 
whose recent experience it was based. The man was a teacher at St. 
Laurence O’Toole’s Parish School who had, on a chance, applied for a 
better paying job that was open in a larger school. To his surprise and 
dismay he was accepted for the position; but being timid and unsure of 
himself, though he was apparently quite competent, he became frightened 
at the thought of the challenge which the job offered and finally refused it. 

Although O’Casey’s one-act play about his hesitant friend is one of 
those early works not extant for study, a few interesting observations 
can be made on the basis of accounts of it. The play began in the middle 
of a party which was being held to celebrate the new job and ended with 
the young man’s agonized confession that he had decided not to take it. 
This ironic use of a festive occasion was to be paralleled in Juno and the 
Paycock and The Silver Tassie; but it is more important to note that 
at this early stage in his development O’Casey shows himself interested 
in the interplay of character and situation. The instance of this play 
affords some hint of the sensibility that lay for the most part dormant, 
neglected, during O’Casey’s years of intense political activity. 

About 1919-20 (just after he had moved away from his relatives), 
O’Casey submitted The Frost in the Flower to the Abbey. It was re- 
jected, but with the comment, “not far from being a good play.” 

Encouraged, he went on to write a second, The Harvest Festival, which, 
in his own words, 


...dealt with the efforts of militant members of the unskilled unions 
to put more of the fibre of resistance to evil conditions of pay and life 
into the hearts and minds of the members of the craft unions whose gospel 
was that what was good enough for the fathers was good enough for the 
sons. The action took place in the busy preparations made by a church 
for holding the annual harvest festival.... 


This play too was returned by the Abbey, the comment being “well 
conceived, but badly executed.” 

Lennox Robinson had read the first two plays and rejected them, but 
he considered O’Casey’s third play, The Crimson in the Tri-Colour, 
good enough to send on to Lady Gregory, who recorded in her diary for 
November 5, 1921, “I read and wrote a long note on an interesting play, 
The Crimson in the Tri-Colour, the antagonism sure to break out be- 
tween Labour and Sinn Fein, and sent it [the note] to Robinson.” Five 
days later O’Casey came to see her about it. She praised some aspects of 
the play and told him, “Mr. Casey, your gift is characterisation.” Re- 
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garding a production of the play, she could only say that, “we could not 
in any case put it on now, as it might weaken the Sinn Fein position, to 
show that Labour is ready to attack it....” A few years later she told 
him, “I was inclined to put it on because some of it was so good and I 
thought you might learn by seeing it on the stage, though some was very 
poor, but Mr. Yeats was firm.” Yeats had not thought much of the play 
and later reflected, “Casey was bad in writing of the vices of the rich, 
which he knows nothing about, but he thoroughly understands the vices 
of the poor.” Lady Gregory quotes O’Casey himself as saying, in March, 
1924, “You were right not to put it on. I can’t read it myself now.” It 
is interesting to compare this comment with the statement in his auto- 
biography that “It was years after, when he had left Ireland forever, that 
bitterness, mingled with scorn, overtook him, for he began to realise 
that the plays refused by the Abbey Theatre were a lot better than many 
they had welcomed, and had played on to their stage with drums and 
colours.” 

In the early 1920’s, however, O’Casey’s faith in the judgment of the 
Abbey directors was complete, and he took to heart Lady Gregory’s 
observation that his gift lay in characterization. As we shall see, his 
interview with her was to mark a turning point in his career. “There- 
after,” he said, “I threw over my theories and worked at characters. ...” 
Two of his first three plays, we may note, were heavy with political 
content: they were, in short, labor plays. Therefore the “theories” that 
O’Casey threw over in his playwriting were those that he held about 
the role of labor and its relation to Sinn Fein, the ruling nationalist 
party. Believing his ideas to be “pregnant with truth and foreknowledge,” 
he had constructed plays to bear his message abroad, creating character 
and situation to demonstrate his convictions. He had confused art with 
propaganda. 

When he set himself to concentrating upon characterization, he turned 
for firm footing to immediate experiences and the people he knew, just 
as he had in The Frost and the Flower, his first attempt. Clearly his 
redirected efforts could have resulted in non-dramatic character sketches, 
in the vitiation of the central action for the sake of character details; 
but he had absorbed a basic knowledge of dramaturgy through some 
theatrical experience with his brother Archie when he was young and 
through his subsequent play reading, and it guided his efforts securely 
around this hazard. 

On several occasions O’Casey has indicated that one of his principal 
masters in dramatic technique was Dion Boucicault, whose melodramas 
were often staged in Great Britain and America throughout the last 
half of the nineteenth century. Yet in truth Lacy, Robertson, or any 
one of many other competent theatre writers of the period could have 
served him as well, for Boucicault could claim only a few minor variations 
on the weary themes of melodrama and none in technique. But if 
Boucicault was not an innovator, at least he was a sure and successful 
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craftsman, and the violent, grandiose action of such plays as The Coleen 
Bawn and The Octoroon served to impress upon young O’Casey the 
dynamic qualities of drama and taught him the rudiments of traditional 
dramatic writing and stage action, so that when he later came to write 
plays, the form was one with which he was thoroughly familiar. 

In 1922 the material of drama lay close at hand—closer than he had 
suspected—for the times that O’Casey lived through were violent ones. 
The country was convulsed by rebellion, repression, terror, civil war; 
and the nation’s raw wounds tormented every Irishman. The true 
drama, however, was not in the fighting itself, nor even in the struggle 
of ideals that it reflected: it was, rather, in the conflict which was pre- 
cipitated among friends, in families, and in the mind of the individual 
man. 

In being referred to “characterisation,” O’Casey was brought from 
reform to the individual, from the idea to the man. He knew his characters 
and their problems, for he had suffered as they had. Sifting his ex- 
perience, looking about him, he found courage amidst cowardice, laugh- 
ter near tragedy, and human dignity surviving in squalor. With love and 
indignation O’Casey turned to his art: the dramatist was ready to begin. 
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“The True Originall Copies” 


By BROBURY PEARCE ELLIS 


In 1623 John Heminge and Henry Condell attempted to end the 
controversy about what Shakespeare really wrote by issuing the First 
Folio, “Published according to the True Originall Copies.” But what 
they settled with one hand they stirred up with the other. They dropped 
a casual remark about the author’s unblotted papers, in reference to the 
ease of his writing, that proved to be a potent dose of intellectual catnip. 
The image of those immaculate papers received direct from the hand of 
the greatest writer we know floats before a scholar’s eye like a vision of 
the Grail, intoxicating his mind with the tantalizing suggestion that a 
literary work of matchless perfection once existed, embodying the pure 
intention of the author before it was corrupted by performance in the 
theatre and by the lamentable shortcomings of printers. The scholar, 
assuming that those “fair copies” must be “the True Originall Copies,” 
dismisses the Folio editors’ claim to authenticity as absurd. But Heminge 
and Condell were theatre men, not scholars; they may have had a dif- 
ferent idea about the nature of the valid text of a play. 

Perhaps no one has ever thought to ask what sort of a text most 
accurately embodies the dramatist’s intention. Before we speculate any 
further about the unfathomable intentions of a man who died several 
centuries ago, we might profitably undertake to learn something about 
the intention of a living dramatist. Suppose a scholar should set out to 
find the true original copy of a recent play, one for which the relevant 
materials have not been scattered and destroyed by the passage of years. 
Before we allow him to wave aside the task as too ridiculously simple, let 
us run over a few of the problems he will face. 

If we select as an example The Glass Menagerie, the first successful 
play of Tennessee Williams, we must consider at least four important 
texts. The first was copyrighted as an unpublished play in 1944 and is 
available in the Library of Congress; for purposes of identification, let 
us bestow on it the scholarly label MS, . The second is the text published 
by Random House in 1945, which we shall call Q,. The third, published 
a little later by Dramatists Play Service for the use of amateurs, we shall 
call Q,. The fourth we shall call MS,, for it was never published; it is 
held by the agent who handles the rights for translating the play for per- 
formance abroad. 

These four texts by no means exhaust the list of relevant materials. 
There is the script of a film version produced by Warner Brothers, there 
may be any number of radio and television versions, and the text re- 
tained by the author or his agent for future professional productions in 
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this country may well differ from all the others. Leaving those complica- 
tions for a more extended study, let us glance at the problems raised by 
the four texts described. 

The scholar will have to begin with the process that H. H. Furness 
called “the dull monotony of collating.” If-he follows the methods of 
Shakespeare’s editors, his next step will be the compilation of a new text, 
combining portions of the four in a new arrangement that satisfies the 
editor’s intuition of the author’s intention. Tennessee Williams can in- 
voke the copyright laws against the unauthorized version of his work; 
Shakespeare can only submit to it. 

The scholar might more profitably seek to evaluate the four texts by 
inquiring into their origins. MS, is, of course, a “fair copy.” Since it was 
deposited in its present form in the Library of Congress before it had 
been performed on any stage, it may be presumed to represent the in- 
tention of no one but the author himself, subject only to the usual help- 
ful suggestions from friends, agents, and other well-intentioned individ- 
uals who interfere with the work of any writer, and to the compromises 
the author may have introduced in advance in hopes of removing pos- 
sible objections of producers. Q, is another matter altogether. This text, 
prepared by the author for publication after the play was produced, 
contains certain elements from MS, that were not used in the stage per- 
formance, combined with others that were created by the author and by 
the actors during rehearsals. Williams had no hand in the preparation of 
Q, ; it was set down by the stage manager of the professional company 
that performed the play. The same is true of MS, , which was prepared 
in the same way some months later. Even though they differ in some 
respects from each other, both texts are accurate records of the play as 
it was performed at different times, by the same actors and in the same 
theatre where it ran continuously. We must assume that Williams at 
least tacitly approved of these versions, for he has the power under our 
copyright laws to suppress them if he chooses to do so. 

Now which of the four texts is the true original copy of The Glass 
Menagerie? Which most accurately represents Williams’ intention in 
writing the play? If we believe that a dramatist is primarily a literary 
artist, anxious for freedom from the necessity of accomodating his work 
to the requirements of others, we will accept MS, as the true original 
copy. But Williams clearly showed that it was not his intention to write 
a closet drama when he abandoned MS§, in the Library of Congress. This 
text has never been presented to the public in any form. 

If we choose to believe, on the other hand, that the author intended 
to produce a valid stage work, then we might vote for Q,, all of whose 
elements were used in an actual performance. But this text was not 
adapted to an abstraction called The Stage; it was adapted to the par- 
ticular talents of Laurette Taylor, Eddie Dowling, Julie Haydon, and 
Anthony Ross, and to the mood of audiences in New York City during 
the last months of the Second World War. Just how temporary that adap- 
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tation was is revealed by the differences in MS,, a text that represents 
another performance by the same cast for a different audience. Our 
scholar is certain to reject the “playing versions”; from his point of view, 
the fluid nature of the acted play is sheer chaos. It is to protect himself 
and his author from that kind of uncertainty that he undertakes in the 
first place to find a text that he can regard as sure and fixed. 

Then must the honor go, at least by default, to Q,? In this text the 
intention of the author is more thoroughly confused than in any other. 
Although The Glass Menagerie clearly purports to be a play for per- 
formance in the theatre, here it appears as a book to be read by individ- 
ual readers. It is incomplete, for its form presupposes certain effects that 
are barely suggested in the printed text and must be created by each in- 
dividual reader as best he can. Q, is not a purely “literary” text, for it 
includes some elements that resulted from its adaptation to the needs of 
actors; nor is it a purely “theatrical” text, for it includes some elements 
that were found to be invalid on the stage. Surely the text of Q, com- 
promises the author's original intention quite as fully as any of the others. 
As Henry James said, a published play is only “a faint make-believe” 
of a dramatist’s intention. 

The problem cannot be solved at all within the limits of our present 
assumptions. Plays cannot be rightly understood by the methods applied 
to the study of other literary works. The dramatist does not produce an 
independent, self-contained work of art; he contributes only one part, 
albeit an essential part, to a collaborative effort. He must give his col- 
laborators scope to change and grow, to continually adapt his work to 
the mood of each audience. The form of his play must remain fluid if his 
intention is to be realized at every performance by a given cast of actors 
before a given audience. This knowledge is a truism to every good public 
speaker; a modern dramatist, whose connection with the living theatre is 
not so close as Shakespeare’s was, is sometimes less fully aware of it; no 
scholar of the drama ever heard of it. The publication of a play, by ar- 
resting or freezing its form, corrupts its theatrical integrity just as its 
literary integrity is corrupted by performance in the theatre. 

Which aspect of his work more fully represents the intention of a 
dramatist, the literary or the theatrical? Hard as it is to believe that 
Shakespeare’s incomparable literary felicities were of secondary impor- 
tance to their author, we must remember that he was an actor-manager 
in a theatrical company, that he spent long, hard working days in the 
theatre, that he worked, in short, as a theatre man. He revised old plays 
chiefly to renew their theatrical vitality for new audiences, as the abun- 
dance of topical references indicates, even though he also wrought magi- 
cal changes in their literary quality as well. He must have adapted the 
same plays more than once as the years passed, and he must also have 
sanctioned other adaptations made by other hands while he was busy 
elsewhere, leaving him, like Tennessee Williams, with any number of 
different texts of the same play, all representing his intention at different 
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times and under different circumstances, possibly also in different de- 
grees. As a theatre man, he would be reluctant to label any one of them 
as “correct” because it was either original or final; the original script 
could only be an obsolete script, and the final script could only mean 
that the play was dead, incapable of further renewal. So far as we know, 
Shakespeare never arrested the form of any of his plays by preparing it 
for publication; unlike Ben Jonson, who aspired to literary fame, he 
never confused the theatrical intention of his work. 

During these many years that the literary scholars have been employing 
their methods on Shakespeare, their influence has tended to diminish 
theatrical values, even when the plays are performed in the theatre. The 
insistence upon scholarly authenticity in the text has helped to give our 
Shakespeare performances the aspect of an empty ritual, of an exhibit 
under glass in a museum, perilously weak in the immediate contemporary 
vitality their author preserved in his plays while he lived to defend them. 

The exhilarating aspect of the situation is that the scholars who wish 
to understand Shakespeare’s theatrical intention can begin to study his 
plays all over again from their source in the First Folio. This time we will 
try to understand the texts from a new point of view: not as imperfect 
literary works, but as a record of single performances in a series of living 
and changing performances. We will learn to value the First Folio texts 
not as the authentic version of the plays, but as one complete version, of 
greater theatrical integrity than any modern edition. And we will begin 
to understand the plays as we have never understood them before. 
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Suffering and Punishment in the Theatre 
of Georges Feydeau 


By NORMAN R. SHAPIRO 


The theatre of Georges Feydeau, neglected for over a generation, has 
known in recent years a rebirth of popularity to which numerous re- 
vivals of his comedies (both in France and elsewhere) can attest, as well 
as increased study by theatrical commentators and critics. No doubt there 
is in this vogue an element of the snobbery and aesthetic affectation that 
always accompanies such a “rediscovery.” In Feydeau’s case this is para- 
doxical. Of all writers he would have been the first to ridicule any such 
pretensions of a would-be intellectual elite to espouse a fashionable cause. 
Yet there is certainly more to the Feydeau-vogue than mere affectation; 
and if the popularity of this genial playwright during our own generation 
is to rival his uncontested success of fifty years ago, it will, for the most 
part, be motivated by a serious appreciation of his production. 

For modern observers who seek philosophical overtones in the theatre, 
Feydeau’s comedies (or at least a large number of them) do lend them- 
selves to serious discussion. Alfred Capus, Feydeau’s contemporary, once 
defined the essence of life as “the struggle of the human will against 
chance." This “struggle,” transposed into the framework of a comedy, is 
the very essence of Feydeau’s theatre, in which seeming chance is really 
a well-regulated creation of the author. The playwright, like a master 
puppeteer, assumes a god-like role, creating around his helpless characters 
a universe of seeming absurdity in which their efforts to resist their 
destiny are frantic but fruitless. Some, consequently, are tempted to see 
in such a universe an embodiment of the absurd, finding in Feydeau’s 
merciless and often gratuitous imbroglios a foretaste of the existentialist 
view of the human condition. As such, Feydeau’s theatre is eminently 
cruel. Thus the comment of Jean Cassou, in his discussion of Feydeau’s 
mathematically perfect plot-construction: “Cruelty goes hand in hand 
with his mathematics.” And the critic perceives the reason for this cruelty: 
“This logic of an artist and man of the theatre knows itself to be the 
same as the logic that governs the designs and actions of human society.”” 
In other words, Feydeau’s characters are often the victims of a relentless 
whimsy which delights in recreating, in a comical dramatic fiction, the 
absurdity and inexplicability of real life. 

Many are the innocents who suffer the “slings and arrows” of Feydeau’s 
brand of “outrageous fortune.” Perhaps the prototype is the hapless Dr. 
Petypon in La Dame de chez Maxim (The Girl from Maxim’s— 
1899). The sedate doctor awakes one morning to find that, after a night 
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of unaccustomed revelry, he had unwittingly brought home the notorious 
entertainer, “Méme Crevette.” Petypon is horrified, realizing that he will 
never be able to convince his wife that the whole affair was a terrible 
mistake, and that his relations with “La Méme” have been wholly hon- 
orable. Consequently, he tries his best to remedy the situation before his 
wife can discover it. Feydeau, however, does not let him escape so easily. 
Complications accumulate around the poor doctor as his every effort leads 
only to more involvement. To be sure, at the end of the play the author 
pulls the right strings and charitably disentangles his marionettes, but 
not until Petypon has suffered a veritable martyrdom far outweighing 
his innocent error. 

Such gratuitous suffering is equally well illustrated in Un Fil a la 
patte (A Thorn in the Side—1894). The general, a fiery Spanish adven- 
turer, has come to suspect the fidelity of his mistress, Lucette Gautier. In 
a conversation with Bois-d’Enghien he seeks to learn the name of her 
clandestine lover, vowing in a fit of Latin passion to have his head. 
Bois-d’Enghien, as one can almost guess, is himself the lover in question, 
and understandably does not choose to reveal his own identity to the 
irascible general. Instead, when pressed for an answer, he shouts out the 
first name that comes to his mind: Bouzin. At that very moment the un- 
fortunate Bouzin enters, wholly innocent and unsuspecting, only to be 
confronted with the general’s threats: 


THE GENERAL, with a heavy Spanish accent —Geeve to me your card! 

BOUZIN.—My card? Why, certainly.... 

THE GENERAL.—Here, I geeve you mine! . . . Now, you tell me, yes... you no 
be beezy tomorrow, in ze morneeng? 

BOUZIN, thinking —Busy? Tomorrow?...No, no. But, why... ? 

THE GENERAL, gradually losing his temper.—Becose I want to take you on 
field of honor. Becose I want your head! (Seizing him by the collar.) 
Becose I want to keel you! 

BOUZIN.—My God! What did he say? 

BOIS-D’ENGHIEN, pleading.—General ... 

THE GENERAL, Shaking Bouzin like a fruit-tree—Becose I no like someone 


he get een my way. When anytheen een my way I no go jump over eet! 
I get reed of eet! 
He turns Bouzin about several times, still holding him by the collar. 
BoUZIN.—Ah! For God’s sake! Let me go! Let me go! 
(I, xx)* 


Bouzin spends the entire play helplessly fighting to escape the conse- 
quences of a situation for which he is in no way responsible. As with 
Petypon, Feydeau finally extricates him from the machinery, but not 
until we have had ample opportunity to appreciate the grotesque form of 
suffering to which he has been unjustly, albeit comically, submitted. 
This comic cruelty, in which a helpless character must suffer for no 
reason other than the whim of his creator, is especially evident in one 
of Feydeau’s dramatic monologues of the type so popular as salon en- 
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tertainment of the period. Published in 1899, Un Monsieur qui est 
condamné 4 mort (A Gentleman Condemned to Death) portrays another 
innocent whose only sin is his ignorance and who must pay dearly for it. 
A provincial has come to Paris to visit an aunt who lives opposite the 
courthouse. 


My first day in Paris! As soon as I get out of the station I ask this guy: 
“Which way to Courthouse Boulevard?” “Easy,” he tells me. “There’s a bus 
that goes there direct.” Sure enough, on the next corner, what do I see but 
a bus, all painted black, standing in front of this shop that’s got like a 
lantern hanging outside with “Police” written on it. . . . So I ask someone: 
“Does this bus go to the courthouse?” “Damn right,” he tells me. . . . It’s 
the paddy-wagon!” So I say to myself: “Just what I’m looking for.” And 
I get on the bus... . 


As a result of this mistake the innocent provincial is taken for a wanted 
murderer and browbeaten into a confession which will result in a trip 
to the guillotine. For in this piece, steeped in the blackest of humour noir, 
Feydeau pulls no strings to free his character from his unenviable plight. 
Here indeed is a prime example of undeserved suffering which, with 
other emphasis, could well border on the tragic. 

The same near-tragic overtones dominate Feydeau’s late one-act plays 
of domestic strife, originally intended as part of a collection to be en- 
titled Du Mariage au divorce, (From Marriage to Divorce).* Throughout 
these five plays, among the most admirable of his repertoire, Feydeau por- 
trays, in different situations and with ever-mounting intensity, the frustra- 
tions suffered by the innocent husband at the hands of his illogical, de- 
manding, and often shrewish wife. Like the many characters of his 
theatre trapped in absurd imbroglios not of their own making, these 
husbands are enmeshed in the network of their wives’ irrationality. Thus 
an innocuous Follavoine, in On purge Bébé (A Laxative for Baby— 
1910),° finds himself faced with many a misfortune as the result of his 
wife’s hopeless indiscretions and Feydeau’s merciless imagination. Beset 
by one embarrassing situation after another, Follavoine, to climax his 
tribulations, is challenged to a duel through no fault of his own. Such un- 
deserved suffering is compounded in Feydeau’s last play, Hortense a dit: 
“Je m’en fous!” (Hortense Said: “I Don’t Give a Damn!”—1916). The un- 
pretentious dentist Follbraguet can take no more of his wife’s maddening 
behavior and stalks from his office, determined never to return to the 
marital bedlam. So distraught is he that he never even gives a thought to 
the frantic patient who remains bound and gagged in the dentist's 
chair, left to suffer in his turn for a situation which is not even remotely 
his own. 

In these examples—and they could be multiplied—we see a quality 
of Feydeau’s humor which can easily, and without exaggeration, give 
rise to considerations of a serious nature. It is only a short step from the 
undeserved (though comical) sufferings of a Petypon, a Bouzin, a Folla- 
voine et al., victims of seeming circumstance and chance, to an appreci- 
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ation of the far less comical torments of an innocent Humanity beyond 
the bounds of theatrical fantasy. Here, then, is an element of what we 
may call Feydeau’s “realism”; stripped of its surface humor, the problem 
of innocent suffering reveals a thoroughly anti-idealistic, anti-romantic 
vision of Man’s lot, devoid of optimistic misconceptions. One does not 
have to look far into a typical Feydeau comedy to perceive an under- 
current of pessimism regarding the human condition. 

This same “realism” is manifest in another aspect of Feydeau’s theatre. 
If many of his harassed characters suffer undeservedly, others, on the 
contrary, have indeed earned their fate. Often it is a “comic flaw” on 
their part which brings about, as a sort of punishment, the situations in 
which they find themselves. In such cases it is not the human condition 
in an unpredictable universe that Feydeau portrays, but rather the follies 
of human nature itself; for it is the affected, the over-reaching, the ideal- 
istic—in a word, the “non-realistic’—who are made to appear ridiculous 
and suffer for their fault. 

In some instances this “punishment” is little more than a momentary 
mortification of an over-blown ego, as in one of Feydeau’s earliest plays, 
the one-act Par la fenétre (Through the Window—1881). Emma has come 
to the home of her neighbor Hector with an unusual request: 


EMMA.—Monsieur, I’ve come to you because you’re my neighbor. I live 
just across the way. 
HECTOR.—Delighted, I’m sure. . . . 
EMMA, Sitting down near the window.—And now, monsieur, would you 
please make love to me! 
HECTOR, aside.——What?...She wants me to...Is she out of her mind? 
(Aloud.) I beg your pardon, did you say you want me to... 
EMMA, getting up and moving toward him.—Yes, if you please. But first, 
monsieur, I want you to know how I feel about you. 
HECTOR, bowing rather fatuously—Oh, Madame! (Aside.) What a romantic 
young woman! A Juliet looking for a Romeo! 
EMMA, graciously and somewhat embarrassed.—Monsicur, I think you are 
ugly... 
HECTOR.—What? 
(sc. ii) 
This magnificent “what” is the bursting of Hector’s lyrical bubble. Far 
from seeing in him a dashing Romeo, Emma wants merely to use him 
to arouse her husband’s jealousy by staging a mock love-scene before 
the open window. 

The same ego-deflation is suffered by the Prince of Valence in Champi- 
gnol malgré lui (Champignol in Spite of Himself—1892), written in col- 
laboration with Maurice Desvalliéres. The prince is a representative of 
the decadent nobility, unsuited by his aristocratic background to meet 
the demands of a practical world, yet no less filled with noble pretentions. 
As a reservist doing his several weeks of military service, he has been put 
to work at a splendid reception given by his commanding officer. Need- 
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less to say, he is spared no humiliating manual labor. As if this were 
not punishment enough for his unrealistic self-evaluation, Feydeau in- 
tensifies his humiliation in a brief exchange with one of the domestics. 
Charlotte has yielded to the temptation of trying on her mistress’ elegant 
party-dress for one glorious moment, hoping that she will not be dis- 
covered. At just that point the Prince enters, mistaking her for an aristo- 
cratic guest. His first thought is to assure her that, despite his uniform 
he is in reality more dignified than he appears: 


THE PRINCE.——Mademoiselle! You see me in uniform, but I’m really not 
what you take me for. 


Charlotte’s reply properly stifles his pretensions: 


CHARLOTTE.—Well, let me tell you something. I’m not what you take me 
for either! 
THE PRINCE.—I’m the Prince of Valence! 
CHARLOTTE.—Really! Well I’m the maid! 
THE PRINCE.—The maid! 
(III, vi) 


After a series of humiliating experiences at the hands of his superior 
officers, the Prince’s pride might have been somewhat soothed by a bit of 
amorous banter with one of his own class. Instead, his humiliation is 
only compounded. His disillusion is a punishment imposed upon him by 
the author for his noble expectations. 

A similar “realistic deflation” is suffered, though to a lesser extent, by 
Snobinet, the “ham” in Cent millions qui tombent (A Hundred Million 
from Heaven). 


SNOBINET, building castles in Spain.—And then we'll put up a fine theatre, 
real plush, ... the Snobinet Theatre. 


Mittwoch, realizing that Snobinet’s dreams of grandeur far surpass his 
meagre talent, brings him quickly down to earth from his unrealistic 
musings: 


MITTWOCH.—Sure, sure! That’s a nice dream! Now pipe down, Monte- 
Cristo! 
(II, iii) 

If Hector, the Prince of Valence, and Snobinet are only mildly punished 
for their failings with a moment or two of embarrassment, other Feydeau 
characters fare not so well. Le Ruban (The Ribbon—1894), another 
product of Feydeau’s collaboration with Desvalliéres, presents a typical 
example. It depicts the machinations and misfortunes of Dr. Paginet, 
an “anti-microbian” whose research has gained him far less fame than he 
would like to believe. Yet it is on the basis of these misguided scientific 
efforts that he seeks the coveted ribbon of the Légion d’honneur. Despite 
his lack of qualifications, Paginet’s mania seems about to be satisfied, 
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for the official government publication carries an announcement of his 
nomination. No sooner has the good doctor bedecked himself with an 
enormous ribbon, inversely proportional to his merits, than he learns that 
the announcement was in error, and, to add salt to his wounded pride, 
that his wife has been named chevalier for her philanthropic work. Here 
indeed is a punishment which “realist” Feydeau metes out to his over- 
ambitious hero. Through Paginet Feydeau takes pleasure in exposing the 
absurdity of a whole segment of society bent on gaining the esteem of 
their fellows with a trinket in their boutonniere. For those who did not 
really deserve it—and they were many—a decoration was a superficial 
and false ornament that bore impressive witness to human vanity. And 
for Feydeau such vanity is a cardinal sin worthy of punishment. Yet, of 
course, we are dealing with comedy, and the punishment cannot exceed 
its bounds. Once Paginet has suffered enough in his creator’s eyes, Fey- 
deau relents. He lets the pseudo-scientist have his ribbon (though by 
the purest of accidents), but not until his own attitude toward the folly 
of human affectation has been made perfectly obvious. 

It is affectation again that causes the downfall and punishment of two 
other would-be savants. In a pair of comedies, Dormez, je le veux! (Sleep, 
I Command You!—1897) and Le Systéme Ribadier (The Ribadier System 
—1892)—the latter written with Maurice Hennequin—Feydeau shows 
the results of excessive scientific pretensions. In the first play a servant, 
Justin, who prides himself on his magnetic “fluid,” exploits his well- 
developed hypnotic powers to force his master to do all his housework. 
His sinecure is about to end abruptly, however, for Boriquet, his em- 
ployer, is going to take a wife. Justin attempts to use his talent to pre- 
vent this marriage by forcing Boriquet to make all sorts of insulting 
remarks and behave like a madman before his prospective bride and 
father-in-law. The latter, however, is himself a hypnotist—“Valencourt, 

. one of the shining lights of the Nancy School, one of the most success- 
ful promoters of magnetism applied to medicine, therapy by suggestion” 
(sc. viii). He uncovers Justin’s maneuvers in time and easily subjugates 
him in a comical hypnotic duel which results in the domestic’s complete 
reformation. For Feydeau Justin has earned his mortification. He is an 
over-reacher who has not only boasted of his scientific power but has used 
it as a means of gaining personal prestige and transcending his status as 
a servant. In Feydeau’s “realistic” vision such over-reaching demands its 
deserts. Le Systéme Ribadier offers a similar example, portraying the 
comical involvements resulting from a husband's use of hypnotism to 
carry on romantic escapades behind the back of his unsuspecting wife. 
Explaining his method to a friend, Ribadier boasts of its scientific basis: 


THOMMEREUX.—And how do you elude the watchful eye of your wife, 
since you say she’s wise to all the usual tricks? 

RIBADIER.—I don’t have to elude her watchful eye, I just put it to sleep! 

THOMMEREUX.—But ... 
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RIBADIER.—Yes! You see, I have a system, my very own. . . . It works by 
science, 
(I, xi) 

A few moments later Thommereux witnesses the efficiency of the system, 
as Ribadier, in a matter of seconds, puts his wife into a hypnotic sleep, 
enabling him to leave for his rendezvous. Complications follow in 
quick succession. Thommereux returns and takes advantage of Ribadier’s 
absence to wake Angéle and declare his love to her. At Ribadier’s sudden 
arrival he tries desperately to re-hypnotize her and finally renounces his 
comical attempt. As a result of his failure Angéle soon learns of Ribadier’s 
philandering and determines to make him regret it. She pretends that 
during her hypnotic trances she has been visited by a stranger who has 
repeatedly taken advantage of her inability to resist his advances. Riba- 
dier is repentant. In a brief monologue before the happy ending, he re- 
proaches himself for having developed his unusual system: 


RIBADIER, alone, very disturbed.—Ohl! It’s terrible, terrible! This whole 
business is all your fault, you fool! ... After all, she’s not to blame for 
all she’s been through, the poor thing! It’s all your fault! Instead of 
acting the way you should have, instead of being like other husbands, 
deceiving your wife in the usual ways, you had to play the scientist! 


You had to invent a system! The Ribadier System! . . . Well, you see 
where it got you, your Ribadier System! Oh, I could tear my hair! 
(III, vii) 


Like Justin, Ribadier has attempted to “play the scientist” and has seen 
his scientific pretensions deflated with a well-deserved punishment. 

In this comedy Ribadier is not the only character to suffer at Fey- 
deau’s hands. His friend Thommereux comes in for his share of humili- 
ation and disappointment as well. Thommereux is insanely in love with 
Angéle, and has been so for many years. When she had decided to marry 
her first husband, Ribadier’s predecessor, Thommereux had gone off to 
Batavia in a romantic move of renunciation. After many years he has 
learned that Angéle is a widow and returns from Batavia to press his 
fortune, not realizing that in the meantime she has married Ribadier. 
By the end of the comedy, after the many tangles have been unravelled, 
Thommereux will have no choice but to return once again to Batavia, 
disappointed in his amorous mission. The character of an unrequited 
lover need not be a humorous one. In Thommereux’s case, however, his 
romantic extravagances make him a natural butt of Feydeau’s satire. His 
long-nourished passion for Angéle, his renunciation of the world, and 
especially his hopeful return from the other side of the globe to win the 
object of his desires, all mark Thommereux as an impractical dreamer 
who—and this is his chief fault—believes in romantic love. For Feydeau’s 
“realism” is composed in no small part of cynicism, and his attitude to- 
ward love bears this cynical stamp quite unmistakably. Throughout his 
theatre one finds ample evidence, be it in the burlesque marriages of such 
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comedies as Le Mariage de Barillon (Barillon’s Wedding—1890) and 
Occupe-toi d’Amélie (Keep an Eye on Amélie—1908),° be it in the 
pessimistic portrayal of marriage in his late one-act comedies or in the 
witty but telling reflections that abound in the dialogue of his earlier 
plays. Typical are the observations of Chanal, in La Main passe (Pass the 
Deal—1904), and Pinglet, in L’H6tel du Libre-Echange (Free-Exchange 
Hotel—1894).” For Chanal, marriage is like a game of cards: 


CHANAL.—I look at marriage like a game of baccara! As long as your luck 
holds out you keep the deal. After a few pretty good hands another 
fellow comes along, with a little more luck, and plays against you. 
Does he win the hand? All right, pass the deal!... Well, that’s just how 
I feel it should be. I lost the hand! What happens? The cards are 
yours! Pass the deal! 

(III, xii) 


In this comedy, love and Chanal’s disabused attitude toward it play a 
major part. For Pinglet, on the other hand, it is only the subject of a 
passing mot. After a verbal bout with his wife he is led to observe: “And 
to think that I married her for love. . . .Of course, that was twenty years 
ago! If you could only see women twenty years later, you’d never marry 
them twenty years before!” (I, i). A belief in romantic love clearly runs 
counter to Feydeau’s anti-idealistic vision. It is natural that his characters 
who subscribe to it should be disillusioned in their expectations, and, in 
this sense, punished. 

Such a character, more severely punished than Thommereux, is Saint- 
Florimond in Champignol malgré lui. Passionately in love with Madame 
Champignol, he takes every opportunity to court her despite her protes- 
tations. On one such occasion he is mistaken, through a series of logical 
circumstances—“logical” in the Feydeau sense—for Monsieur Champi- 
gnol. Throughout the entire comedy he is consequently forced to main- 
tain this false identity, being thrown from one absurd situation into 
another, unable to disengage himself from the infernal machine which 
is a suitable punishment for his romantic passion. 

In Feydeau’s comedies the men are not alone guilty of amorous e¢s- 
capades; often, on the contrary, it is the women who take the initiative. 
One of the common figures that recurs throughout Feydeau’s theatre 
is that of the outraged wife who, learning of her husband’s infidelity, 
decides to exact the penalty of retaliation, or at least so she threatens. 
Such a decision betrays a firm belief in social equality and is but one 
element in Feydeau’s ridicule of the budding feminist ideal. For him 
the vociferous manifestoes of the feminists were little more than a form 
of visionary idealism which he took several opportunities to deride. The 
headstrong heroines imbued with such ideals must expect to suffer for 
their notions in Feydeau’s “realistic” universe. The most extreme example 
of such a heroine is Micheline Plantaréde in Je ne trompe pas mon mari 
(I Don’t Cheat on My Husband—1914), written in collaboration with 
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René Peter. Despite the emphatic denial of the title, Micheline decides 
to prove her social equality by duplicating her husband’s extra-marital 
adventures. For this she enlists the aid of a rather baffled Saint-Franquet: 


MICHELINE, emphatically —My friend, six months ago you said to me: “If 
you're ever unfaithful to your husband, promise that it will be with 
me” 

SAINT-FRANQUET.—What? 

MICHELINE.—Well, my friend, the time has come. I’ve decided to be un- 
faithful, and here I am... My husband is cheating on me, I have proof 
of it. Here I am! Take me! I’m yours! 

SAINT-FRANQUET.—I beg your pardon! 

MICHELINE, all in one breath.—I said: “Here I am, take me, I’m yours!” 

SAINT-FRANQUET, Stunned, repeating her words.—“Take me, here I am, I’m 
yours!” (He falls into a chair.) 

(II, xiv) 

Once Micheline has carried out her plan, however, she is unprepared 
for the consequences. In fact, once her actions have become known, she 
is quite appalled by the whole affair, realizing to what extent it will 
result in embarrassment and danger to her reputation. In short, she 
is unprepared to suffer the punishment that Feydeau imposes upon her, 
not for immorality but rather for assuming prerogatives not naturally 
belonging to her sex. 

Another feminist over-reacher is Léontine in Monsieur chasse! (Mon- 
sieur Goes Hunting!—1892). Unlike Micheline she stops short of ac- 
complishing her vengeance (as do Feydeau’s other vindictive heroines). 
Yet her determination is none the less dictated by a desire to prove her 
husband’s equal, and her punishment is no less characteristic. In the first 
act Léontine has assured the family friend Moricet that nothing short 
of the infidelity of her husband, Duchotel, would make her yield to his 
persistent advances: “Oh, you'll see! Just let me find out that my husband 
is cheating on me, that he’s having an affair, and I swear I'll come to you 
and say: ‘Moricet, help me get my revenge!’ ” (I, iii). In the next act, when 
her suspicions have indeed been roused, her first thought is of vengeance, 
and true to her word, Moricet will provide the means. In a fit of rage 
she apostrophizes the absent Duchotel: 


LEONTINE.—Oh! Now it’s my turn! I’ve been too easy! But you'll see, my 
friend, you'll see! An eye for an eye! ... And just to start things 
off I’m going to write to Moricet. . . . Oh, yes! Revenge! Revenge! 


Moricet is only too happy to comply. He takes the irate Léontine to his 
bachelor apartment, looking forward to his role as avenger. Léontine, 
however, thinks twice about her decision and, at the last moment, realizes 
that she is about to act in unwise haste. Despite Moricet’s protests she 
would willingly leave him in the lurch. Unfortunately, before she can 
make her escape from his quarters a series of bizarre circumstances beset 
her, in typical Feydeau manner, making her regret all the more her 
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desire for revenge. Léontine’s attempted vengeance, then, leads only to 
a comical imbroglio, once again a punishment for her female self-assertive- 
ness. 

Although we have by no means exhausted the examples that might 
be brought to bear, it can be seen from those we have cited that the 
question of punishment and suffering plays a considerable part in 
Feydeau’s theatre, and that it illustrates a dominant quality which we can 
call his “realism.” For, on the one hand, Feydeau enjoys dramatizing the 
absurdity of the human condition, portraying his characters caught up 
in a network of unfathomable circumstances for which they are not re- 
sponsible. Here his “realism” shows through clearly, producing a stylized 
interpretation of real life, exaggerated to be sure, for comic effect, but 
not enough to obscure the fact that real life is quite similar indeed. On 
the other hand, many of Feydeau’s characters have no right to complain 
to the Heavens of their destiny. They have brought it on themselves, 
so to speak. By their affectation, their over-ambition, their romantic and 
idealistic notions they have offended their “realistic” creator who reserves 
for them the punishment of embarrassment, of disappointment, and most 
of all, of utter confusion. 

As creator of a comic universe, then, Feydeau enjoys supreme author- 
ity over his creatures. If he freely punishes those whose human failings 
offend him, he shows also by his indiscriminate persecution of the in- 
nocent that he is bound by no moral law, and that he, as creator, is 
answerable to no higher authority. As such a creator Feydeau has left us 
a particularly “realistic’ view both of the human condition in an un- 
predictable universe and of human nature with its many shortcomings. 


NOTES 


1 Alfred Capus, “Discours aux étudiants,” printed in Boulevard et coulisses 
(Paris: A. Messein, 1914), p. 83. This translation is my own, as are the others 
appearing throughout these pages. 

? Jean Cassou, “Le Génie systématique de Feydeau,” Cahiers de la Compagnie 
Madeleine Renaud Jean-Louis Barrault, January 1956, p. 60. 

* This and subsequent citations from Feydeau’s theatre are translated from his 
Thédtre Complet, 9 vols. (Paris: Le Bélier, 1948-56). 

*See Marcel Achard’s Introduction to Vol. I of Feydeau’s Thédtre Complet, p. 
17. 

5 An adaptation of this play, by myself, appears in the present issue of TDR 
under the title Going to Pot. 

* This is the title used by Mr. Brainerd Duffield in his recent English transla- 
tion. See Eric Bentley, ed., Let’s Get a Divorce! and Other Plays (New York: 
Hill and Wang, 1958). The same comedy has also been adapted by Noel 
Coward as Look After Lulu. 

7The most recent English version of this comedy is Peter Glenville’s Hotel 
Paradiso (London: Heinemann, 1957). 
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GOING TO POT 


' By GeorGces FEYDEAU 


Adapted by Norman R. Shapiro 


CHARACTERS 
MAXIMILIEN FOLLAVOINE 
ABELARD CHOUILLOUX 
Hector TRUCHET 
JULIE FOLLAVOINE 
MADAME CHOUILLOUX 
Rose, the Follavoines’ maid 


Basy, their seven-year old son 


TIME: 1910 PLACE: Paris 


FOLLAVOINE’S study. Down right, a door leading to FOLLAVOINE’s bedroom. 
Up right, the door to his wife’s room. Upstage center, a double door lead- 
ing to the hall. On both sides of this door, a cabinet, the front of which is 
formed by two glassed panels, covered on the inside by an opaque ma- 
terial concealing the interior. Stage left, running almost the entire length 
of the wall, a large window appropriately curtained in the style of the 
period. Near this window, a large desk, facing the audience and covered 
with various articles: a dictionary, miscellaneous books, folders, loose 
papers scattered here and there, a box of rubber bands, etc. Under the 
desk, a wastepaper basket. Behind it, a chair. In front of it, to the left, 
an armchair. Up right, not far from the doors, a sofa placed slightly diag- 
onally. To the right of this sofa, an end-table; to the left, a small chair. 
At the rise of the curtain FOLLAVOINE is seen bent over his desk, busily 
consulting his dictionary. 


FOLLAVOINE. Let’s see now, Aleutian Islands... Aleutian Islands... 
Aleutian— 


A knock is heard at the door, FOLLAVOINE answers angrily without 
looking up from his dictionary. 


Come in! Come in! 
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Well! What is it? 
ROSE. It’s madame, sir. She wishes to see you. 


FOLLAVOINE, impatiently. Well? Let her come and see me! She knows 
where I am! 


ROSE. Madame is dressing, sir. She says she’s too busy to be disturbed. 


FOLLAVOINE. Oh really? Well, you can just tell her that I’m busy too. I’m 
sorry, but I’m working. 


ROSE, indifferently. Yes sir. 

FOLLAVOINE, in the same tone of voice. What does she want anyway? 
ROSE. I couldn’t say, sir. 

FOLLAVOINE. Well, go find out! 

ROSE. Yes sir. 

FOLLAVOINE. Of all times— 


Calling to RosE as she reaches the door, up right. 
Wait a minute! Wait— 


ROSE. Sir? 

FOLLAVOINE. You wouldn’t know, off hand ...the Aleutians?.. . 

ROSE. Sir? 

FOLLAVOINE. The Aleutians, the Aleutians. You wouldn’t just happen to 
know where they are, would you? 


ROSE. Oh no! No, sir. I don’t put things away around here! That’s 
Madame— 


FOLLAVOINE, sitting up straight. What? What? “Put things away...”! 
What are you talking about? The Aleutians! The Aleutians! They’re 
islands, idiot! Islands! Earth surrounded by water! You know what 
that is? 


ROSE, Opening her eyes wide. Earth surrounded by water? 
FOLLAVOINE. Yes! Earth surrounded by water! What do you call it? 
ROSE. Mud? 


FOLLAVOINE. Mud? No, no... not mud! It’s mud when there’s only a little 
earth and a little water. When there’s a lot of earth and a lot of water 
it’s called an island. 


ROSE, amazed. Oh? 


FOLLAVOINE. That’s what the Aleutians are. Islands. You understand? 
They aren’t in the apartment! 


ROSE, trying her best to understand. Oh yes, sir. They’re outside the apart- 
ment. 


FOLLAVOINE. Of course they’re outside the apartment! 
ROSE. Yes sir, I understand. But I haven’t seen them, sir. 
FOLLAVOINE. That's fine, fine! Thank you. 


ROSE, trying to justify herself. I haven’t been in Paris very long, sir. You 
understand. .. 


FOLLAVOINE. Yes, yes. That’s fine. 
ROSE. And I get out so little! 
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FOLLAVOINE. Yes, yes. That’s right, that’s right. 
He pushes her gently toward the door, and she leaves. 
Ha! It’s incredible! That girl doesn’t know a thing. Absolutely 
nothing. What did she learn in school, I wonder? 
He crosses to his desk, leaning against it once again to consult the 


dictionary. 
Now let’s see. Eleutians...Eleutians...That’s funny! “Elephant, 
Eleusis, elevate...” But no Eleutians! It should be right here be- 


tween “Eleusis” and “elevate.” Bah! This dictionary is worthless! 
JULIE enters in a flurry of agitation. She is dressed in a dirty bathrobe, 
with curlers in her hair and her stockings down around her ankles. 
She is holding a washbasin. 

Juiz. Well! Very nice! Too busy to speak to me! 

FOLLAVOINE, jumping at the sudden intrusion. Julie! For God’s sake, don’t 
burst in here like that! 

JULIE, sarcastically. Oh, I beg your pardon! Are you really too busy to 
speak to me... darling? 

FOLLAVOINE, angrily. And you? Why must J always come running? Why— 

JULIE, with an acid smile. Of course! You're absolutely right! We’re only 
married, after all! 

FOLLAVOINE. So? So? What difference— 

jute. Oh! If I were someone else’s wife, I’m sure you could find the 
time— 

FOLLAVOINE. All right! All right! ...That’s enough! I’m busy! 

JULIE, putting down her washbasin where she stands, center stage, and 
moving right. Busy! He’s busy! Isn’t that fine! 

FOLLAVOINE. Yes, that’s what I said. Busy! 
Suddenly noticing Julie’s washbasin. 
What’s that doing here? 

JULIE. What? 

FOLLAVOINE. Are you crazy, bringing your washbasin in here? 

JuLte. Where? What washbasin? Where? 

FOLLAVOINE, pointing to it. That! 

jJuuie. Oh, that’s nothing! 
As ingenuously as possible. 
It’s just my wash water. 

FOLLAVOINE. And what am I supposed to do with it? 

JULIE. It’s not for you, silly! I’m going to empty it out. 

FOLLAVOINE. In here? 

JuLie. Of course not! What kind of a question... ? Do I usually empty my 
wash water in your study? Really, I do have a little sense, you know! 

FOLLAVOINE. Then why bring it in here in the first place? 

JULIE. Because I just happened to have the basin in my hand when Rose 
brought me your answer... your charming answer. 
Sarcastically. 
I didn’t dare keep you waiting! 
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FOLLAVOINE. And you couldn't leave it outside the door? 


JULIE, becoming annoyed at FOLLAVOINE’s criticism. Oh, for Heaven's 
sake! If it bothers you so much you should have thought twice before 
saying you were too busy to talk to me! Busy! I can just imagine! 
With what? 

FOLLAVOINE, grumbling. With certain things— 

JuLiz. What things? 

FOLLAVOINE. Certain things, I said. I was looking up the Aleutian Islands 
in the dictionary. There! Now you know. 

jute. The Aleutian Islands? The Aleutian... Are you insane? You're 
going there I suppose? 

FOLLAVOINE. No, I’m not going there! 

JULIE, sitting down on the sofa. So, what difference could it possibly make 
where they are? What does a porcelain manufacturer have to know 
about the Aleutian Islands, of all things? 

FOLLAVOINE, still grumbling. If you think I give a damn! Believe me, if 
it was just for myself... But it’s for Baby. He comes up with such 
—— Children think their parents know everything! 

mitating his son. 

“Daddy, where’s the Aleutian Islands?” 

In his own voice. 

“Ha?” 

Baby’s voice. 

“The Aleutians, Daddy, the Aleutians?” Believe me. I heard him the 
first time. The Aleutians... How should I know where they are. 
You, do you know? 

juuie. Yes, I think... they... I’ve seen them somewhere, on a map... 
but I don’t remember exactly— 

FOLLAVOINE. Ah! Just like me. But I couldn’t tell Baby that I didn’t re- 
member exactly! What would he think of his father? So I tried to use 
my ingenuity. “Shame on you,” I told him. “You shouldn’t ask such 
questions. The Aleutians! That’s not for children!” 

Juuie. Ha, ha! That’s your ingenuity? What a stupid answer! 

FOLLAVOINE. Unfortunately, it happens to be one of the questions in his 
geography lesson. 

JuLiz. Naturally! 


FOLLAVOINE. Why do they have to keep teaching children geography now- 
adays! With railroads and boats that take you anywhere you want 
to go! And especially with timetables that tell you everything— 

juLie. What? What has that got to do with it? 


FOLLAVOINE. Just what I said. When you're looking for a city, who has to 
go running to a geography book? Just look at a timetable! So— 
juuie. And that’s how you help your son? A fat lot of good that does him. 
FOLLAVOINE. Well, damn it! What do you want from me? I did my best. 
I tried to look as if I knew the answer but just didn’t want to talk 
about it. So I said to him: “Look, if I tell you the answer what good 
will it do you? It’s better if you try to find it out for yourself. Later 
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on, if you still want to know, I'll tell you.” So I close the door and 
make a beeline for the dictionary to look it up. What do I find? Zero. 
juLie. Zero? 
FOLLAVOINE. Nothing. Absolutely nothing. 
JULIE, skeptical. In the dictionary? Let me have a look. 


FOLLAVOINE. Sure, sure! Look to your heart’s content! 
jJuLiE begins scanning the page. 
Really, you should have a talk with Baby's teacher. Tell her not to 
fill his head with things even grown-ups don’t know...and that 
aren’t even in the dictionary. 


Juuie, suddenly looking up from the dictionary, with a sarcastic laugh. 
Oh no. Ha ha ha! ... Of all the stupid... Ha ha ha! 

FOLLAVOINE. What’s so funny? 

JuLIE. You’ve been looking under the E’s! 

FOLLAVOINE, not quite understanding. So? Isn’t it in the E’s? 


JULIE, very condescending. In the E’s? The Aleutians? No wonder you 
couldn’t find it! 


FOLLAVOINE. All right then, if it’s not in the E’s, where is it? 

JULIE, turning to another page. You'll see, you'll see... 
“Tllegible, illegitimate, ill-fated, ill-favored...” Hm! 
Surprised. 

Now how did that happen? 

FOLLAVOINE. What? 

Jute. It isn’t there. 

FOLLAVOINE, triumphantly. Aha! That’s a good one, know-it-all! 

JULIE, embarrassed. I don’t understand. It should be between “‘illegiti- 
mate” and “ill-fated.” 

FOLLAVOINE. Maybe now you'll believe me when I tell you that dictionary 
is useless! You can look for a word under any letter you please, it’s 
all the same. You’ll never find the one you’re looking for! 

JULIE, still gazing fixedly at the open page. I just don’t understand— 

FOLLAVOINE. That'll teach you to be so smart! 

ear at least I looked under the I’s. That a lot more logical than 

e E's. 

FOLLAVOINE. Sure, sure! ‘More logical than the E’s.” Ha ha! Why not the 
A’s while you're at it? 

jute. “The A’s... the A’s!” What are you talking about, “the A’s”! 

She gradually changes her tone. 
The A’s...As a matter of fact, maybe... Aleutians, Aleutians... 
It seems tome...A...A...A. 

FOLLAVOINE, imitating. Ayayayayay! 

JULIE, scanning the columns quickly. “Aleph, Aleppo, alert, Aleut...” 
Triumphant. 

Aha! I’ve found it! “Aleutian Islands!” 


FOLLAVOINE, rushing to her side. You've found it? You've found it... 
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In his haste he accidentally kicks yutie’s basin which has been sitting 
on the floor since her entrance. 
Ah! Damn! 


FOLLAVOINE picks up the basin and not knowing where to put it, 
places it on a corner of his desk. 

jue. There, large as life: “Aleutian Islands, a chain of islands extending 
southward from Alaska, belonging to the United States.” 

FOLLAVOINE, with a pleased expression, as if he had found it himself. 
Fine, fine! 

juuie. And it even gives the area and the population: “1461 square miles, 
1300 inhabitants.” 


FOLLAVOINE. Isn’t that always the way! A minute ago we didn’t know the 
first thing about them and now we know more than we need. That's 
life! 


juuie. And to think we were looking under the E’s and the I’s. 

FOLLAVOINE. We could have looked till doomsday. 

JULIE, picking up her basin. And all the time it was right there, in the 
A’s. 


FOLLAVOINE, proudly. Just like I said. 

JULIE, appalled. You? 

JULIE. Oh, now, just a moment! You said it... yes, you said it, but you 
didn’t mean it. 

FOLLAVOINE, moving toward JULIE. What are you talking about, I didn’t 
mean it? 

jute. Absolutely! You were making fun of me. “Sure, why not the A’s 
while you're at it?” 

FOLLAVOINE. Now wait just a minute— 

JULIE. It was at that very moment that I got a sudden vision of the word! 


FOLLAVOINE. “Vision”! That’s wonderful! She got a vision of the word! I 
tell her why not look in the A’s and suddenly she gets a vision! Just 
like a woman! 


Jute. Oh! That’s too much! Really! Who took the dictionary and looked 
it up? Who, I ask you? 
FOLLAVOINE, sarcastically. Sure, under the I’s. Ha! 


Jue. Like you, looking in the E’s! But who found it in the A’s? Answer 
me that! Who? 


FOLLAVOINE, Sitting down at his desk and raising his eyes to the ceiling in 
an off-hand manner. Very clever! Very clever! After I tell you to look 
in the A’s. 


JULIE, shaking the basin furiously as she speaks. Oh! You know perfectly 
well I found it! I found it! I— 


FOLLAVOINE, rushing to take the basin from her. All right! All right! you 
found it, you found it! There, are you happy? 
He looks on all sides for a place to put the basin. 

JuLIE. What are you looking for? 
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FOLLAVOINE, angrily. Nothing, nothing! Just some place to put this... 
this damn... 

juLiE. Well, put it on the floor! 

FOLLAVOINE, placing it on the floor, angrily. There! 

JULIE, picking up the argument. The nerve! To say that you found it when 
you know perfectly well that I— 

FOLLAVOINE, out of patience. You're right! I admit it. You found it! You, 
you, you! All alone! 

jutie. Absolutely! And don’t think you’re doing me any favors either! 
Trying to tell me I didn’t have a vision— 

FOLLAVOINE. All right, all right! That’s enough! Now, for God’s sake, go 
get dressed. It’s about time. Already eleven o’clock and you're still 
hanging around like a slob! ... 


jute. Of course! Change the subject! 
FOLLAVOINE. ... With that filthy bathrobe and ....Oh! Just look at your- 


self! Charming! Curlers in your hair, stockings down around your 
ankles. .. 


jJuLtE, pulling up her stockings. And whose ankles should they be around? 
Yours maybe? ... There, I’ve fixed them. Are you happy? 

FOLLAVOINE. Ha! If you think they’ll stay up for more than half a minute 
the way you fix them! It wouldn’t kill you to wear garters, you know. 

jutie. And how am I supposed to attach them? I’m not wearing a corset. 

FOLLAVOINE. Go put one on, for God’s sake! Who's stopping you? 

JULIE. Why not? Maybe you'd like me to put on an evening gown just to 
do the housework! 
While speaking she has picked up the basin and moved toward her 
room. 

FOLLAVOINE. Who tells you to do the housework in the first place? You 
have a maid, don’t you? What on earth is she for? 

jutie. I should let my maid do the housework? 

FOLLAVOINE, moving off, stage right, to avoid another discussion. Bah! 

Juiz. Thank you just the same! Let her scratch and break everything? 
Oh, no! No! I'd rather do it myself. 
She sits in the armchair near the desk, casually resting one leg on 
the basin. 


FOLLAVOINE. Then why, may I ask, do you have a maid if you won’t let 
her do anything? 


juLie. She... helps me. 


FOLLAVOINE. Sure, sure she does. You do her work, and she helps you! 
How? 


JULIE, embarrassed. She... well, she... watches me. 


FOLLAVOINE. Isn’t that nice! She watches you! I pay the girl a salary like 
that just to stand and watch you! Lovely! 


jute. Oh please! Don’t talk about money all the time. It’s so. . . so middle- 
class! 
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FOLLAVOINE. Middle-class! Middle. . . listen! I think when I give her such 
a salary I’m entitled to— 

JULIE, getting up and approaching ro.tavoine. And besides, what are 
you complaining about? Do J get a salary? No. If it doesn’t cost you 
any more, what’s the difference who does the housework? 

FOLLAVOINE. The difference. . . the difference is that I’m paying a maid to 
do the housework for my wife. I’m not paying a wife to do the house- 
work for my maid! If that’s how it is we could do without the maid. 

JULIE, indignant. Aha! I knew that’s what you were getting at! I knew it! 
You begrudge me a maid! 

FOLLAVOINE. Wait a minute! Wait a minute! What are you talking 
about... “begrudge you a maid”? 

JULIE. Just what I said. 

FOLLAVOINE, out of replies, in desperation. For God’s sake, pull up your 
stockings! 

JULIE, angrily complying. Oh! 

Picking up the argument. 

Such a fuss just because I like to do my own housework! 

She moves toward FOLLAVOINE’s desk, talking as she goes. 

I’m sure you're the first husband to criticize his wife for being a good 
housekeeper. 

FOLLAVOINE. Now just a moment! There’s a difference between being a 
good housekeeper and— 

JULIE, nervously arranging the papers on her husband’s desk. I suppose 
you’d rather see me do like other women we know. Go out every day, 
spend all my time at the hairdressers’ . . . 

a oy seeing how JULIE is disturbing his papers. What are you 

oing? 
He oe to the desk. 

JULIE, still on the same subject. ...at the dressmakers’... 

FOLLAVOINE, defending his papers as best he can. Please! 

JULIE. ... at the races, even— 

FOLLAVOINE. Please! For Heaven’s sake! 

JULIE. ... out in the morning, out at night, always running around, run- 
ning around, spending your money... your money! 

FOLLAVOINE. Will you please— 

jutte. A wonderful life you’d like me to lead! 

FOLLAVOINE. ... leave those papers alone! Leave them alone! 

He pulls her away, stage left. 

juLie. Now what’s the matter? 

FOLLAVOINE, trying to put his papers back in order. My papers, damn it! 
That's what’s the matter! Who asked you to touch them? 

Jui. I can’t stand seeing such a mess! 

FOLLAVOINE. Then look the other way! Just leave my papers alone! 

JuLiE. Your papers, your papers! If you think I care about your papers! 

She moves to leave, picking up her basin as she passes. 
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FOLLAVOINE. Fine! Then prove it. Go putter around in your own room! 
Grumbling under his breath. 
Always fussing with something, always— 
While speaking he sits down at his desk. 
JULIE, returning to the desk and picking up the argument again. So that’s 
how you'd like me to be, I suppose? 


FOLLAVOINE, exasperated, almost shouting. How I'd like you to be? How 
I'd like you to be what? What on earth are you talking about? 


jute. Like those other women. That’s what I’m talking about! 


FOLLAVOINE, thoroughly exasperated. I don’t know! I don’t know! Just 
leave my papers alone! That’s all I’m asking! 


JULIE, moving stage right with long sultry movements, simulating the walk 
of a socialite, and still carrying the basin precariously under her arm. 
A high-brow? Maybe that’s what you’d like me to be? 
Changing her tone. 
Sorry! I wasn’t cut out for that sort of thing. My family— 
FOLLAVOINE. All right! All right! That’s fine! 
JULIE, moving to his desk and placing the basin on some of his papers just 
as he is about to pick them up. 
My family— 
FOLLAVOINE, seeing what JULIE has done. Oh! For God’s sake! 
JULIE, louder than the preceding times. My family didn’t bring me up— 
FOLLAVOINE. Oh! 


JULIE. ... to be a gadabout or a socialite. They taught me how to be a 
good housekeeper! 


FOLLAVOINE. Look! That's lovely! Very interesting! But it’s already after 
eleven and— 


juLiE. That's how I was brought up. Be a good housekeeper, and never de- 
pend on someone else to do my work. Because in life, you can never 
tell when some day you're going to have to take care of yourself. 
She moves stage right with a self-righteous air. 

FOLLAVOINE, out of arguments. Fix your stockings! 

jute. Oh! 
Without troubling to sit down, she fixes first one stocking then the 
other. 
That’s how my family brought me up, ever since I can remember. 
Now it’s second nature. 
She sits down in the armchair near the desk. 
Whether it’s right or wrong, that’s how I am. I take after my mother. 


FOLLAVOINE, busy looking through his papers, answering half-uncon- 
sciously. Ah yes! Mother-in-law. 


JULIE, turning to him with a sharp reply. No! My mother! 
FOLLAVOINE, still half-unconsciously. That’s what I said, didn’t I? 
jutie. No! You didn’t! When I say “my mother,” it sounds tender, affec- 
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tionate. It’s polite. When you say “mother-in-law” it sounds sarcastic 
and mean. 

FOLLAVOINE, as before. Sure, sure. You're absolutely right. 

jue. If I say “my mother” I mean “my mother.” You don’t have to re- 
mind me that she’s your mother-in-law! 

FOLLAVOINE. Look. .. I assure you, if I said ‘‘mother-in-law” it’s only be- 
cause as far as J’m concerned your mother— 


JULIE, jumping up as if on fire and holding on to the edges of the desk 
while lunging toward FOLLAVOINE. What? What? My mother is what? 
Has she ever done anything to you? Has she ever— 

FOLLAVOINE, recoiling. No! No! No! I didn’t say that. All I said was that 
as far as I’m concerned your mother is my— 

juLiE. That’s enough! That’s enough! Leave my mother alone! 

FOLLAVOINE, speechless. What? 

jute. I don’t know why you’re always picking on my poor mother. Always 
making fun of her. It just isn’t right! 

FOLLAVOINE. Me? Me? What did I— 

juz. And why? Just because I committed the... the crime of bringing 
my washbasin into your study. 

FOLLAVOINE. Now listen— 

juuie. All that fuss over a washbasin! 

She picks up the basin from the desk. 
See! I’m taking it out. Now you won’t have anything to argue about! 
She moves toward the door. 

“a mumbling, trying to look absorbed in his papers. Fine... 

ne! 

juuie. You'd think I was a criminal! 

She arrives at the door of her room and stops. A thought goes through 


her head. She turns around, returns to the desk, and places the basin 
in the same spot as before. 


And just don’t you forget it, either. Next time you want to find fault 
with me— 


FOLLAVOINE. Now just a minute! Just a minute! 

juLiE. Now what? 

FOLLAVOINE. That damned basin again? 

JULIE, ignoring his remark. As I was saying, the next time you want to find 


fault with me, be man enough to come right out with it. . .without 
dragging my poor mother into it! 


FOLLAVOINE, going out of his mind. But for God Almighty’s sake! What 
did I say? What did I say, damn it? 


jute. Oh, nothing at all! Of course not! Now go and deny it, hypocrite! 


FOLLAVOINE, with no strength left to argue. Oh! 
He moves down stage right. 


JULIE, going over to his desk and once again meddling with his papers. 1 
know perfectly well what you were going to say. 
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FOLLAVOINE, turning toward yULIE. But I wasn’t going to... 
Suddenly he notices JULIE arranging his papers. 
Oh no! No! Not again! 
He rushes to stop her. 
Once and for all, will you please leave those papers alone! .. .What’s 
this mania all of a sudden to play with my papers! 

JULIE, with a self-important air. I like to see things in their place. 

FOLLAVOINE, giving up. Ha! You like to see things in their place! That's 
a good one! How about this? This... this... 

JULIE, taking the basin. So? What of it? 

FOLLAVOINE, grumbling. Like to see things in their place! My foot! If 
you're so damn neat why don’t you go get dressed already? A minute 
ago you were almost out the door... you and that damnable basin! 
Why didn’t you just keep going? Why— 

juLik. I have to speak to you. 

FOLLAVOINE, gently pushing her toward her room. Later! Later! 

jute. This can’t wait till later. It’s important. 

FOLLAVOINE. Look! Whatever it is it’ll have to wait. It’s already after 
eleven. Chouilloux and his wife are coming to lunch and you aren’t 
even dressed yet. Look at you! 

juve. “Chouilloux and his wife’! I wouldn’t give two cents for either of 
them! 

FOLLAVOINE. Maybe not. Just don’t forget that Chouilloux is an important 
man to have on my side. He’s the one who— 

juute. I don’t care who he is. He'll wait. Who’s more important, Chouil- 
loux or Baby? 

FOLLAVOINE, realizing that another argument is imminent. Baby? Baby? 
What are you talking about? 

JULIE, passing in front of him, toward stage left. Go ahead! Tell me 
Chouilloux is more important! 

She sits down in the chair by the desk, holding the basin on her lap. 

FOLLAVOINE, almost shrieking. What are you talking about? What? 
What?... “Chouilloux... Baby... Baby... Chouilloux!” Of course 
Baby’s more important! Of course! I don’t see... Just because I’m 
going out of my way to be nice to Chouilloux, that doesn’t mean I 
hate my own child! 

He begins to calm down. 

Now look, be reasonable. Chouilloux will be here any minute now. 

He’s coming before lunch so we can talk about a very important deal. 
juuir. So talk. Talk all you want. I’m not stopping you. 


FOLLAVOINE. But I’m telling you, he’ll be here any minute! You aren’t 
going to let him see you like that, I hope! That filthy bathrobe, 
that...that basin on your lap, and those damn stockings down 
around your ankles again! 

JULIE, putting down the basin angrily in front of her. Oh! That's all you 
can talk about! My stockings! 

She stands up and adjusts one of the stockings. 
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I suppose Chouilloux never saw stockings fall down before! When his 
wife gets up in the morning I suppose she’s in a formal! 

FOLLAVOINE, while JULIE nervously adjusts the other stocking. Believe me, 
I don’t know what she wears when she gets up. All I know is no- 
body. .. nobody wears what you’re wearing when they invite people 
to lunch. 


JULIE, running through FOLLAVOINE’s papers, apparently looking for 
something. Never mind! You make up for me. You’re over-dressed! 
— I happen to be dressed just right. When people come to 
unch. .. 
He notices what Ju. is doing. 
What are you looking for? Just what are you looking for? 

JULIE, taking some elastic bands from a box. Your elastic bands. 

FOLLAVOINE. My... What on earth for? 

JULIE. Maybe then you'll stop hounding me about my stockings. 

She puts an elastic around each leg so as to hold up the stockings. 

FOLLAVOINE. Just a minute! I need those for my reports! They aren’t gar- 
ters! 

jue. They aren’t garters, because no one uses them for garters; but if I’m 
using them for garters, then they are garters! See? 

FOLLAVOINE. God! What a mess! 

JULIE, shrugging her shoulders. You make me laugh. You're dressed “just 
right”! “Just right”! I’ve never seen anything more ridiculous. Eleven 
in the morning and you look as if you’re going to a wedding or some- 
thing! And for Chouilloux! That fool! Letting his wife two-time him 
the way she does! 


FOLLAVOINE, looking at her with an air of amazement. His wife? Two-time 
him? What do you know about all that? 


JULIE, happy to have a ready answer. All I know is what you told me! 
You yourself! 


FOLLAVOINE. Me? 


jute. I don’t even know the man. I wouldn’t make up a story about some- 
one I don’t even know. 


FOLLAVOINE. What a terrible thing to say! His wife. ..two-timing him! 
JULIE. It must be true. You told me. 


FOLLAVOINE. All right, all right! I told you. But when I told you I 
didn’t know Chouilloux would turn out to be so important to me! 
Now I realize— 


JULIE, giving him tit for tat. So now his wife doesn’t two-time him any 
more? 


FOLLAVOINE. No! ... Yes!...1 mean, what’s the difference? It’s none of 
our business! That’s not why we’re inviting him to lunch! 


JuLiz. Very nice! 
FOLLAVOINE. The fact is, he’s a big shot. He can do a lot for me. 
jute. Like what? 
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FOLLAVOINE. Like a big deal I’m working on. I don’t have time to go into 
it. 

jute. That’s all you think about. Big deals! 

FOLLAVOINE. Look. Does it bother you so much that his wife is two-timing 
him? What difference does it make— 

juLie. Bother me? Ha ha ha! Not at all! She could do the same with a 
dozen men and it wouldn’t bother me! The only thing that bothers 
me is that you have to go and invite her here for lunch. That woman 
... here, in my house! 

FOLLAVOINE. What could I do? I couldn’t very well invite him without her. 

jute. And her boyfriend, Hector Truchet? You had to invite him too? 

FOLLAVOINE. Of course I did. The three of them go everywhere together. 
If I didn’t invite Truchet it would have looked bad. Even Chouilloux 
would have wondered why. 


JULIE, crossing her arms indignantly. Lovely! Just lovely! We get all three 
of them! The whole triangle! Very nice! 
She picks up her basin and moves stage right. 
Nice friends to bring home to your wife! And a fine example for 
Baby! 

FOLLAVOINE. Baby! What does Baby know? He’s only seven! 

JULIE. He won't be seven forever. 

FOLLAVOINE. No. But meanwhile that’s all he is. 

juLig. Very nice! Your own child, and you don’t care how he grows up. 
You don’t care about anything... if he’s healthy, if he’s sick... 

—— Now just what is that supposed to mean? What have I done 
now 

JuLIE, placing the basin on the floor, stage center, then moving to join 
FOLLAVOINE who has just sat down at the desk. If you'd only listen! 
For an hour I've been trying to tell you that Baby isn’t feeling well. 
But can I get a word in edgewise? Ha! Every time I open my mouth 
and say “Baby” you say “Chouilloux’’! That’s all you’re interested in: 
“Chouilloux! Chouilloux!” All the time: “Chouilloux”! 

FOLLAVOINE, losing his patience. What is it already? What do you have to 
tell me? 

Jui. I have to speak to you! 

FOLLAVOINE. Go ahead! Speak! I’m listening! 

JuLiE. Hm! It’s about time! 
She moves stage center and sits down on the basin, as if it were a stool. 

FOLLAVOINE. Oh no! No! 

juLie, taken aback. What? 

FOLLAVOINE. You can’t find any other place to sit? You think that’s what 
a washbasin is for? 

JuLig. What difference does it make? I’m perfectly comfortable. 

FOLLAVOINE. I’m not asking you if you’re comfortable! A washbasin isn’t 
something to sit on. Will you please sit on a chair like any other hu- 
man being! 
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JULIE, with sarcasm. My, my! Aren’t we proper! 
She looks at him scornfully for a moment, then gets up. 
Such affectation! 


FOLLAVOINE. Affectation my foot! You could slip and knock that thing 
over. If you think I want your dirty water all over my rug— 


JULIE. So what? It could stand a washing. 


FOLLAVOINE. Thanks just the same! If you don’t mind I’d rather not! Now 
what’s all this business about Baby? What do you have to tell me? 


JULIE, sarcastically. Oh, is it all right? You’re sure I may? 
FOLLAVOINE. Yes... you may! 


JULIE, bringing the small chair to the desk and sitting next to FOLLAVOINE. 
Well, I'll tell you. I’m worried. 


FOLLAVOINE. Oh? 

JULIE. It’s about Baby. 

FOLLAVOINE. I know, you've said that!... Why? What’s the matter? 
Juuiz. He hasn’t gone this morning. 


FOLLAVOINE, repeating like an echo, without understanding. He hasn't 
gone this morning. 


JuLIE. No. 
FOLLAVOINE. Where? 


juLie. Where? Where? ... Nowhere! “He hasn’t gone”... period. That’s 
all. Do I have to spell it out for you? 


FOLLAVOINE, suddenly understanding. Ah!... Oh, oh... he hasn’t gone. 


jute. That’s right. We’ve tried all morning. Four different times! No 
luck! Absolutely nothing! Once I thought. .. maybe. .. almost... But 
no! No luck! 


FOLLAVOINE, offhand. So? He’s a little constipated. So what? 

JULIE, annoyed. “A little constipated ...so what?” 

FOLLAVOINE. Yes. So? What do you want me to do about it? 

juig, horrified. Oh! What do I want you... Oh! 

FOLLAVOINE. For God’s sake! I can’t go for him, I don’t suppose! 

JULIE, getting up. Oh! Very clever! You’re a comedian. Of course you 
can’t go for him! 

FOLLAVOINE. So? 

Juiz. No one’s asking you to go for him! Still, just because you can’t go 


for someone, that’s no reason to let them burst! Really, how can you 
be so heartless? 


FOLLAVOINE, getting up and moving toward juLiE, replying almost good- 
humoredly. Heartless? Now look ... really! You don’t expect me to 
start crying just because Baby’s a little constipated? 


jute. I think you should take it seriously. Constipation is no joke. 
FOLLAVOINE, incredulous. Oh? 
JULIE, with conviction. I remember reading in a book. . . a history book. . . 


that an illegitimate son of Louis the Fifteenth almost died of a stub- 


born case of constipation. And he was only seven. 
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FOLLAVOINE. All right. But it was a stubborn case, and he was illegitimate. 
There’s no connection. 

jute. But Baby is seven, and he’s constipated, just like him! 

FOLLAVOINE. So? Give him some medicine. That’s all you have to do. 

jue. I know, I know. 

FOLLAVOINE. Well then, what’s the trouble? Go give it to him. 

jutie. Thank you! Thank you very much! I didn’t need you to tell me 
that! The problem is what I should give him. There are so many 
different kinds. 

FOLLAVOINE. Give him a little castor oil. It’s as good as anything else. 

JULIE, grimacing at the thought. Puah! Castor oil? Oh no! No, I can’t 
stomach it. It makes me sick! 

FOLLAVOINE. You? Who’s talking about you? It’s for your son, not for you! 

jute. That doesn’t matter. Just looking at it... just talking about it 
makes me...No, no! Definitely not! And besides, I don’t see why 
you're making such a fuss. We have a full bottle of mineral oil. 
There’s no reason why I shouldn’t use that just because you insist 
on castor oil! 

FOLLAVOINE, mortified. Me! Just because I— 

JuLiE, categorically. Mineral oil! That’s what I'll give him, mineral oil. 

FOLLAVOINE. Fine, fine! Give him mineral oil. I don’t know why you 
bothered to ask me in the first place. 

juLiE. To find out what I should do. 

FOLLAVOINE. Sure, I believe you! 
He sits at the desk and begins to busy himself. 

Juie. If you think it’s going to be fun trying to make him take it! 

FOLLAVOINE, engrossed in his papers. What? 

JULIE. His mineral oil. 

FOLLAVOINE. Oh. . . oh. 
He becomes increasingly absorbed in his papers. 

Jute. It’s always the way. Every time I let his grandmother take him out. 

FOLLAVOINE, mechanically, still wrapped up in his work. What grand- 
mother? 

JULIE, sarcastic. What? How many does he have? Your mother lives in 


Diisseldorf. Who do you suppose I’m talking about? My mother, of 
course! 
FOLLAVOINE. Of course, your mother. 
JULIE. Yes! 
Imitating him. 
“Your mother! Your muther!” I know she’s my mother! That's all 
you can ever say: “Your mother.” Like you were blaming me for it! 
FOLLAVOINE. Me?. . .What? 
JULIE, taking up her original thought. I don’t understand. Every time she 
takes Baby out, it never fails. She fills him so full of junk— 
ae ee still absorbed in his work. Oh! All grandmothers are like 
at. 
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yuu. I don’t care, she shouldn’t do it. I told her especially— 

FOLLAVOINE. Look. I’m sure she didn’t think that— 

JULIE, becoming angry. You're right! That’s just the trouble! She didn’t 
think! 

FOLLAVOINE, indulgent. Well, after all... 

JULIE, furious. Never mind! Don’t tell me “Well, after all.” I’ll never un- 
derstand it, the way you always stick up for my mother, always taking 
her side against me! I say she shouldn't do it. That’s all there is to it! 
She shouldn’t do it! 

FOLLAVOINE, to end the discussion. Fine, fine! You're right! 

juLie. So what happens? Baby doesn’t go, and now we have to give him 
something for it. Very nice! 

FOLLAVOINE. So? Why all the fuss? I admit it’s a nuisance, but for Heaven’s 
sake, it isn’t going to kill him. 

jue. Oh! “It isn’t going to kill him!” Well I should hope not!... What a 
thing to say about your own child! Your own child!... He is yours, 
you know! 

FOLLAVOINE. I should hope so! 

yuuie. I’m not like Madame Chouilloux, I assure you! I don’t go around 


letting my “cousin”...my “cousin”...do my husband’s work for 
him! I assure you— 


FOLLAVOINE. All right, all right! That’s enough! Enough! 

jute. When I have a child, I have it with my own husband! I assure you— 

FOLLAVOINE. So who ever said you didn’t? Who?. ..Who? 

JULIE, sitting in the chair near the desk. Such a wonderful father you are! 
It would serve you right if he wasn’t your child! Believe me— 

FOLLAVOINE. Oh? 

JuLiE. It would serve you right if. . .if he was someone else’s. If I had him 
with... with... 
Picking the first name that comes to her. 
with Louis the Fifteenth. 

FOLLAVOINE, amused, despite his anger. Louis the Fifteenth? 

JULIE. Yes! 

FOLLAVOINE. Ha, ha! Good God! That would be something! 

juuie. That's right, laugh! Go ahead, laugh! 

FOLLAVOINE, exasperated. Now listen. That’s enough! Everything is set- 
tled. It’s over, finished. We’ve decided Baby needs some medicine. 
All right, go give it to him! 

JULIE. It’s so easy to say! But if you think it won’t be a struggle— 

FOLLAVOINE. So it'll be a struggle. Too bad! That’s that! Now for God’s 
sake go get dressed, and let me have a little quiet. Chouilloux will 
be here, and I don’t even know what I’m going to say to him. 
He gets up and moves over toward one of the cabinets. 

JULIE, getting up, moving toward her room and mumbling almost to hey- 

self. When I think of making him take that awful stuff! The poor 

little thing! It makes me sick just thinking about it. 
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FOLLAVOINE, turning around from the cabinets and noticing the basin 
which yuute has left in the middle of the floor. Julie! Julie! 

juLie. What? 

FOLLAVOINE, pointing to the basin. Will you please get that thing out of 
here! Believe me, I’ve seen enough of it! 

JULIE, furious, moving toward the basin. Oh! That's all I hear. “The basin, 
the basin!” If it isn’t “Chouilloux” it’s “the basin’! Oh! ... 

FOLLAVOINE. Well, for God’s sake! My study is hardly the place to flaunt 
a damn washbasin around! ; 
While speaking he takes from the cabinet a chamber pot, displaying 
it during his last few words. 

JULIE, sarcastic. That’s a good one! That really is! I suppose your study 
is the place to “flaunt” a chamber pot! 

FOLLAVOINE. A chamber pot? 

jure. That’s what I said. Unless that thing in your hands is a new idea 
for a hat! 

FOLLAVOINE. A chamber pot! How can you compare your washbasin to... 
to this? A washbasin...a washbasin is nothing but a...a wash- 
basin. A common ordinary, everyday thing. .. a thing you try to keep 
out of sight. But this... this is— 

juLie. A chamber pot! A common, ordinary, everyday thing you try to 
keep out of sight! 

FOLLAVOINE, lyrically. Maybe that’s all it is for you, for someone who 
doesn’t know any better. But for me, for me it’s a thing of beauty, 
the fruit of my labors. It’s the result of my intellect. It’s my product, 
my... my bread and butter! 

JULIE, with a sarcastic little curtsy. Then eat it, why don’t you! 

FOLLAVOINE, placing the chamber pot on the little table by the sofa. Ha, 
ha! Very funny, very funny! Only you won't joke about it when it 
begins making a small fortune for us! 

jutie. A fortune? From chamber pots? 

FOLLAVOINE. That’s what I said. You might not think so, but with the 
help of God... and Chouilloux. .. we can be rich overnight. 

juLie. What? What kind of nonsense— 

FOLLAVOINE. It’s no nonsense. I didn’t mention it before because I wanted 
it to be a surprise, if everything works out all right. It’s all a part 
of the government’s plan to improve conditions in the army. They're 
trying to make the soldiers as comfortable as they can, almost treating 
them with kid gloves. Just to show you what I mean, they’ve even 
given them house-slippers. 

JULIE. House-slippers? For soldiers? 

FOLLAVOINE. That’s right. 

JULIE, sarcastically. My, how very military! 


FOLLAVOINE. And that’s not all. They’ve just come up with a way to keep 
the men from catching cold. 


JULIE. Oh? 
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FOLLAVOINE. Instead of making them go out at night, in all kinds of 
weather, every time... well, instead, they’re going to give each 
soldier his own chamber pot! 

JULIE, appalled. No! 

FOLLAVOINE. Personal, with his own number on it. 

jue. That should be lovely! 


FOLLAVOINE. And soon they'll be taking bids to see what this new equip- 
ment should be made of, and who’s going to manufacture it. Natu- 
rally, I decided to make a bid for my porcelain. That’s where 
Chouilloux comes in. He’s the chairman of the committee that’s 
examining all the different models before the government decides 
to award the contract. Now you can see why I have to play up to 
him, can’t you? Since I have the patent for unbreakable porcelain, 
if only I can make an impression on him, it'll be in the bag. 

juuie. And then what? 


FOLLAVOINE. ‘““Then what?” What do you mean, “then what?” If every- 
thing goes right we'll make a fortune! I’ll be the army’s exclusive 
supplier. 

Jute. The army’s exclusive supplier of chamber pots? 

FOLLAVOINE, proudly. Of every single chamber pot in the army! 

juuie. And. .. and everyone will know? 

FOLLAVOINE. Of course! Everyone will know! 


jute. Oh, no! Oh! no, no, no, no, no, no! I don’t want to be known as 
the wife of the man who sells chamber pots! Oh, no! 


FOLLAVOINE, taken aback. What? What are you talking about? We’ll make 
a fortune I tell you. 


jute. I don’t care! It’s revolting! 


FOLLAVOINE. But for goodness sake, how different is it from what I’m 
doing now? I sell chamber pots every day of the week. Not so many, 
maybe, but I sell them. 

JULIE, moving to the desk. Oh! You sell them, you sell them! Of course 
you sell them. But you sell other things too. It’s only natural for a 
porcelain manufacturer to sell things made of porcelain. All kinds 
of things. But to specialize! To become all of sudden the man who 
sells nothing but chamber pots... No! No, not even for the govern- 
ment! 

FOLLAVOINE. You don’t know what you're saying! Just think— 


jutie. I have thought! Oh no! Thank you just the same! I refuse to go 
through life crowned with a chamber pot! I can just hear people 
now, wherever I go: “Who is that lady?... Oh, she’s the wife of 
the man who makes the chamber pots!” No, no. Thank you just the 
same! 


FOLLAVOINE, becoming more and more disconcerted by JuLiE’s objections. 
Listen, for Heaven’s sake! Whatever you do, don’t talk like that 
when Chouilloux is here. That’s all I need! 


Jute, disdainfully. Oh! Don’t worry! I have nothing to say to your 
Chouilloux! 
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FOLLAVOINE. Maybe there’s a way we can work things out... with a 
middle-man or something. But please, just one thing, don’t ruin this 
for me! I’m begging you. When Chouilloux gets here, for God's 
sake, be nice to him, be polite— 

jute. Well, really! I don’t think I’m exactly in the habit of being im- 
polite! I do know how to act! 

FOLLAVOINE. That’s right, that’s right. Now please. .. 

He pushes her gently toward her room. 
Go give Baby his medicine, and get dressed. And take your basin 
while you're at it. 

JULIE, moving off toward her room, accompanied by FOLLAVOINE. I’ve got 
my basin, I've got it. Really, I don’t need you to tell me what to do 
all the time. 

The door-bell rings. 

FOLLAVOINE. Ah! There’s the bell. It must be Chouilloux. Now please, 
please hurry up and finish dressing. If he came in here now— 

JULIE, on the threshold. So he’d see me. So what? 

FOLLAVOINE, gently pushing her out. If it’s all the same with you, I'd 
rather he didn’t! 

He closes the door and comes down stage right. 

Oh! Women, women, women! Can they make life complicated! 

He picks up the chamber pot, walks back and forth a little while 
waiting to receive his guest. 

What on earth is that girl waiting for? Why doesn’t she show him in? 
He goes to the door, upstage center, opening it slightly to peek out, 
then opens it all the way. 

What? Nobody? For goodness sake! 

Calling backstage. 

Rose! Rose! 

He returns to the desk, without closing the door. 

ROSE, on the threshold. Sir? 

FOLLAVOINE, standing at his desk, with the chamber pot in his left hand. 
Who was that? Who just rang? 

ROSE. It was a lady, sir. She wanted you to pull one of her teeth. 

FOLLAVOINE. What? 

ROSE. I told her the dentist lives upstairs, sir. 

FOLLAVOINE. What a nuisance! Always the same mistake, day in, day out. 

ROSE, gazing fixedly at the chamber pot. Oh! Sir! 

FOLLAVOINE. What? 

ROSE. Oh, excuse me, sir, but... but did you know,...did you know... 

FOLLAVOINE, impatiently. Did I know what? 

rosE. That... that you have your... your chamber pot in your hand? 

FOLLAVOINE. Yes, yes! I know! 

ROSE. Oh! I thought maybe it was a mistake. Excuse me, sir! 

FOLLAVOINE. And besides, it isn’t just a chamber pot! It’s a piece of 
military equipment. 

He places the pot on a stack of papers on his desk. 
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ROSE. Oh! My! It’s funny how much it looks like a chamber pot, sir! 


FOLLAVOINE. That's right, that’s right! You can leave now. 
ROSE goes out. FOLLAVOINE sits at his desk and begins to make various 
calculations. 
Now let me see. If we figure that in peace-time there are about... 
hm... three-hundred thousand men in the army. That means three- 
hundred thousand chamber pots. And if each pot costs— 


jute, still dressed as in the preceding scene, appearing suddenly in the 
doorway. Maximilien, would you come here a minute! 

FOLLAVOINE, absorbed in his calculations. Shhh! Can’t you see I’m busy? 

JULIE, moving downstage, still holding the basin. I’m asking you to come 
here a minute! Baby won't take his medicine. 

FOLLAVOINE. Well then, make him take it! Show him who’s boss! 
Suddenly noticing the basin. 
Oh, no! 

JULIE. What? 

FOLLAVOINE, standing up. Are you bringing that thing in here again? 

juLieE. Well, I didn’t have time to empty it yet. Now please, come and 
help me with— 

FOLLAVOINE, in a rage. No, no, no! I’ve seen enough of that damn thing! 
Now get it out of here! Get it out of here! 

jue. But I’m telling you that Baby— 

FOLLAVOINE. I said get it out of here! 

JULIE. But Baby— 

FOLLAVOINE. I don’t care! Get that thing out of here! 

JULIE. But— 

FOLLAVOINE. Out! Out! Out! 

juiE, haughtily placing the basin in the middle of the floor. Now just 
you wait a minute! I’m sick and tired of hearing about my basin! 

FOLLAVOINE. What? 

juLie. That's all you can say: “Get it out of here! Get it out of here!” 
I’m not your maid, you know! 

FOLLAVOINE, unable to believe his ears. 1 beg your pardon! 

jute. You’d think I was supposed to do everything around here! If my 
basin bothers you so much you can get rid of it yourself! 

FOLLAVOINE. Me? 

juuie. I brought it in, you can take it out. 

FOLLAVOINE. But for God’s sake! It’s your dirty water, not mine! 

jute. Oh? Well then, I give it to you. There! It’s yours! 
She moves off toward her room. 

FOLLAVOINE, following her and trying to catch her by the hem of her 
robe. Julie! Are you out of your mind? Julie! 


jue. It’s yours, I said! It’s all yours! 
She runs into her room. 


FOLLAVOINE. Julie! Get this thing out of here! Julie! 
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ROSE, entering suddenly from the hall and presenting MONSIEUR CHOUI- 
LLOUX, a very well-dressed and distinguished gentleman. 
Monsieur Chouilloux! 

FOLLAVOINE. Get this thing— 

CHOUILLOUX. Good afternoon, my friend! 

FOLLAVOINE, Still at JULIE’s door, without turning around. Oh shut up! 
He turns around suddenly, as ROSE leaves, and recognizes CHOUI- 
LLOUX. 

Monsieur Chouilloux! Oh! Monsieur Chouilloux, I didn’t realize 
... I... Oh! please excuse me! 

CHOUILLOUX. Am I a little early? 

FOLLAVOINE. No, no... not at all. I... 1 was just speaking to my wife. 
I... I didn’t hear you ring. 

CHOUILLOUX. Oh, but I did ring. And the young lady let me in. 

Trying to be funny. 
I don’t walk through the walls, you know! 

FOLLAVOINE, Obsequiously. Ha ha ha! Very good. .. very good! 

CHOUILLOUX, modestly. Oh well, really— 

FOLLAVOINE, hurrying to take his hat. Here, let me relieve you. . .I’ll take 
that. 

CHOUILLOUX. Much obliged, much obliged. 

He moves upstage and stops short, amazed at the sight of JULIE’s 
basin. 
My word! 

FOLLAVOINE, putting the hat on one of the cabinets then dashing up- 
stage to place himself between cHouiLLoux and the basin. Oh, I beg 
your pardon! I... this...my...my wife was here a moment ago 
and... and this. . . she must have forgotten this. . . this. .. Rose! Rose! 

ROSE’S VOICE. Yes, sir. 

FOLLAVOINE. Come in here! 

To CHOUILLOUx. 
Really, I don’t know what to say. Especially at a time when I have 
the honor. . . the great honor— 

CHOUILLOUX, bowing quickly several times. Oh, please, please— 

FOLLAVOINE, bowing in emulation of cHouILLoux. Oh, but it is! It is an 
honor, Monsieur Chouilloux, a great honor! 

CHOUILLOUX. Too kind! Much too kind! 

ROSE, appearing at the door. You called, sir? 

FOLLAVOINE. Yes. Take Madame’s basin out of here, will you? 

ROSE, surprised. Oh! Whatever is it doing in here? 

FOLLAVOINE. She. . . she left it. By mistake. 

ROSE. Oh my! She must be looking high and low for it! 

She picks it up. 


FOLLAVOINE. That’s right! That’s right! Now go take it to her! And while 
you're there, tell her Monsieur Chouilloux is here. 
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ROSE. Yes, sir. 
She leaves. 


CHOUILLOUx. Please. Don’t trouble her on my account. 


FOLLAVOINE. It’s no trouble at all. If I don’t hurry her a little... You 
know how women are! Never ready! 


CHOUILLOUx. Ah! Believe me, I can hardly say the same for Madame 
Chouilloux. Every morning she gets up at the crack of dawn, al- 
ways the first one up. She does a lot of hiking, you know. It’s 
splendid exercise for her. Of course, at my age... I’m afraid that 
sort of thing is rather strenuous, you know. She does have her cousin, 
though. She takes her exercise with him. 


FOLLAVOINE, trying to be agreeable. Yes, yes! So I’ve been told! 
CHOUILLOUx. Of course, that suits me fine. 
FOLLAVOINE. Yes. .. it keeps it all in the family. 


CHOUILLOUx. That’s right. All in the family. And then too, it doesn’t 
tire me out! 
They in Turning to move upstage, CHOUILLOUX catches sight of 
the chamber pot on the desk. 
Ah! I see you’ve been working on our little venture. 


FOLLAVOINE, following him. Yes, yes. 
CHOUILLOUX, with conviction. That’s the chamber pot. 
FOLLAVOINE. That’s the... yes! yes! You recognized it? 


CHOUILLOUX, modestly. Well. . . 
Observing it carefully. 
You know, it doesn’t look bad at all! Not bad at all! And you say 
it’s made of unbreakable porcelain? 


FOLLAVOINE. That’s right. Absolutely unbreakable. 


CHOUILLOUx. Fine! You understand, of course, that this is the feature 
that especially attracts the undersecretary and myself. 


FOLLAVOINE. Yes, yes. . . 


CHOUILLOvUx. Because if it were just ordinary porcelain, you know, we 
really wouldn’t be interested. 


FOLLAVOINE. Oh, no! I agree with you! I agree with you! 
CHOUILLOUX. You just look at it and it breaks. 

FOLLAVOINE. In no time at all. 

CHOUILLOUXx. It would be a waste of the Government’s money. 


FOLLAVOINE. Absolutely! Whereas this one... Just look! It’s solid, it will 
never wear out. Here, take it, feel it. You’re an expert! 


CHOUILLOvx. Oh! Not really! 
FOLLAVOINE. Yes you are! Here, feel how light it is. 


CHOUILLOUX, taking the pot and weighing it in his hand. Why yes, you're 
right. Strange, it scarcely seems to weigh anything at all. 
FOLLAVOINE. And feel how nice it is to touch. See? See? You could almost 


ed it would be a real pleasure... 
Changing his tone. 
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Now of course, we can make it in white or in color. If you want, for 
the army. .. maybe with stripes. .. Blue, white and red. 

CHOUILLOUx. Oh! I don’t think so. That would be rather pretentious. 

FOLLAVOINE. Yes, you're absolutely right. And it would be a needless 
expense. 

CHOUILLOUX. At any rate, we have time to think about all that. 
Placing the pot on the table and approaching FOLLAVOINE. 
You know, we’ve had a look at some enamel samples too. They 
aren’t bad either. 

FOLLAVOINE. Oh! Monsieur Chouilloux! No, you don’t mean that! You 
wouldn’t consider enamel! 


CHOUILLOUX. Why not? 


FOLLAVOINE. Well really! It’s not for my own personal interest. I leave 
that out of it entirely. But Monsieur Chouilloux. .. enamel! Enamel! 
It has such an unpleasant smell. And besides, it isn’t nearly as clean 
as porcelain. Really, there’s no comparison! 

CHOUILLOUx. Of course, there are two sides to the— 


FOLLAVOINE. Not to mention the question of health! Certainly you must 
know that most cases of appendicitis come from using enamel 
utensils. 


CHOUILLOUX, half laughing, half serious. Well, as far as that goes, I don’t 
think. .. considering the use they’re going to be put to... 

FOLLAVOINE. Ah, but you never know! The youth today are so thought- 
less! Just picture a few soldiers. They want to try out their new 
equipment. .. They mix up a big punch, piping hot. The heat cracks 
the enamel, a few chips fall into the punch. They drink, they 
swallow... Well, you can imagine what I mean, can’t you? 

CHOUILLOUX, still amused. Not really! I assure you I never had the ex- 
perience of drinking punch from a— 

FOLLAVOINE. No! But you were in the army. 


CHOUILLOUX. I’m afraid not. When I went for my physical examination 
they made me undress, and then someone said to me: “Your eyes 
are no good.” That settled my military career then and there. I’ve 
been in the War Ministry ever since. 

FOLLAVOINE. Oh? Oh? Well, anyway, Monsieur Chouilloux, take my word 
for it. No enamel! Take vulcanized rubber, if you must, or even 
celluloid! Of course, in the long run nothing is as good as porcelain. 
The only trouble with it is that it’s generally too fragile. But once 
that’s taken care of... Look, let me show you. 

He takes the pot from the table. 

You'll see how solid it is. 

He raises the pot in the air as if to throw it to the floor, then changes 
his mind. 

No, here with the rug, it wouldn’t prove anything. But in there, in 
the hall, on the bare floor... Watch! Watch! 

While talking he goes to open the door upstage center, then re- 
turns center stage beside cHouiLLoux, still holding the pot. 

Over there, Monsieur Chouilloux, over there! 
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CHOUILLOUX takes a few steps in that direction, FOLLAVOINE holds 
him back. 

No, no. Stay right here but look over there! 

FOLLAVOINE prepares to hurl the pot. 

Watch closely now! 

He winds up to throw. 

One! Two! Three! 

He throws it through the doorway. 

There! 

At the very moment he says “There!” the pot hits the floor and 
breaks into a thousand pieces. For a moment the two characters 
stand gazing in astonishment.* 


CHOUILLOUx. It broke! 

FOLLAVOINE. Hm! 

CHOUILLOUx. It broke! 

FOLLAVOINE. Yes... it... it broke. 

CHOUILLOUX, walking over to the door. No, no doubt about it! It’s not an 
optical illusion. 

FOLLAVOINE, joining him. No! No! It broke all right! Funny, I don’t 
understand it. That’s the first time... Believe me, that’s the first 
time that ever happened. 

CHOUILLOUX, moving downstage. Perhaps it hit a flaw. 

FOLLAVOINE, joining him. Perhaps. That must be it! Of course! Anyway, 
it doesn’t really matter. It just proves that... that... Well, like they 
always say: “The exception proves the rule.” Because I assure you, 
it never breaks. Never. 

CHOUILLOUx. Never? 

FOLLAVOINE. Never! ... Well, all right, maybe one in a thousand. 

CHOUILLOux. Ah! One in a thousand. 

FOLLAVOINE. Yes, and...and even then... Look, I'll prove it to you. 
He goes to the same cabinet and takes out another pot. 

Here’s another one. You'll see. We'll be able to throw it all over the 
place. You'll see. Forget about the first one. It wasn’t baked right. 

CHOUILLOUx. I see. It was half-baked! 

FOLLAVOINE, placing himself in the center of the stage, next to CHOUI- 
LLoux. There. Now watch. One! Two! 

Suddenly changing his mind. 
No, wait! Here! You throw this one yourself! 
He hands the pot to CHOUILLOUX. 


CHOUILLOUx. Me? 
FOLLAVOINE. Certainly! That way you'll get a better idea. 





* Note—Should the pot fail to break as it hits the floor—as has occasionally 
happened—the actor playing the role of Follavoine may simply say: “You see! 
Unbreakable! And you know, you can throw it as many times as you like. 
Just to prove it to you, watch: One! Two! Three!... There!” etc. [Author’s 
note.] 
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CHOUILLOUX. Oh? 
FOLLAVOINE moves off a little, stage left. cHoUILLOUX takes his place. 
FOLLAVOINE. Go ahead! 
CHOUILLOUx. All right! 
Swinging the pot. 
One! Two! 
He stops, obviously nervous. 
FOLLAVOINE. Go on, go on! What’s the matter? 
CHOUILLOUX. It’s... just... it’s the first time I’ve ever bowled with a... 
with a... I feel silly. 
FOLLAVOINE. Go ahead! Don’t be afraid! I assure you, one in a thousand. 
CHOUILLOUX. One! Two! And three! 
He flings the pot. 
FOLLAVOINE. There! 
Once again the pot breaks as it hits the floor. The two characters 
stand motionless, thunderstruck. 
CHOUILLOUX, walking to the door after a little while, to survey the 
damage. It broke! 
FOLLAVOINE, joining him. It broke!... It broke! It... I... It... 
CHOUILLOUX. Two in a thousand! 
FOLLAVOINE. All right! Two in a thousand! Listen, I just don’t under- 
stand it. There must be something... It must be the way we throw 


them. I know when my foreman throws them... Never, absolutely 
never! 


CHOUILLOUX. Never? 

FOLLAVOINE. Never! 

CHOUILLOUX, sitting down on the sofa while FOLLAVOINE shuts the door 
upstage center. That's very interesting. 


FOLLAVOINE, sensing CHOUILLOUX’s doubt. But. .. Certainly you must have 
been able to appreciate the difference between breakable porcelain 
and— 

CHOUILLOUX. And unbreakable porcelain. 

FOLLAVOINE. Yes! Still, I can tell I haven’t exactly convinced you. 

CHOUILLOUx. Oh, but you have... you have! I understand perfectly. 
They’re the very same pots. Only, instead of breaking, they don’t 
break. 

FOLLAVOINE. Exactly! 

CHOUILLOUX. Very interesting. 

JULIE, entering suddenly from her room in the same state of undress, 
but this time without the basin. Maximilien, will you please come in 
here a minute? This child will drive me insane! I can’t do a thing 
with him! 

FOLLAVOINE, leaping toward JULIE and speaking to her in angry, muffled 
tones. What? Are you crazy? Coming in here like that! Look at your- 
self, for God’s sake. 

Pointing to CHouUILLOUX who has risen at JULIE’s entrance. 
Monsieur Chouilloux is here! 
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jute. Monsieur Chouilloux can go hang! 

CHOUILLOUx. What? 

FOLLAVOINE, in a near frenzy. No! No! What are you saying? Please, for 
God's sake! 

Awkwardly making introductions. 
Monsieur Chouilloux! My wife! 

CHOUILLOUX, bowing respectfully. Madame! 

JULIE, very quickly. Yes, yes! How do you do! You'll excuse me for coming 
in like this, won’t you? 

CHOUILLOUX, very gallant. Please Madame, think nothing of it! A beauti- 
ful woman looks good no matter what she wears! 

jute, hardly listening to the compliment. Thank you! 

To FOLLAVOINE. Now look, Baby is being very difficult. I can’t even 
mention the word “laxative.” 

FOLLAVOINE. Well that’s just too bad! I’m sorry for you! But I’m dis- 
cussing serious business with Monsieur Chouilloux. I’ve got more 
important things on my mind than giving your son a laxative! 

JULIE, scandalized, to cHouILLOUX. Oh! That’s a father for you, Monsieur 
Chouilloux! That's a father! 

CHOUILLOUX, not knowing what to answer. Yes, yes! 

FOLLAVOINE, in a commanding voice. Will you please go get dressed! 
I’m absolutely ashamed that you should let anyone see you like that! 
I should think you would have a little dignity, a little— 


juuie. Oh, please! If you think I care how I look at a time like this! 

CHOUILLOUX, trying to appear interested. Is your child ill, Madame? 

jute. Yes, he is. 

FOLLAVOINE, shrugging his shoulders. But it’s nothing, Monsieur Chouil- 
loux. Nothing at all! 

JULIE, as if to prove her assertion. He hasn't gone all morning! 

CHOUILLOUx. Oh? Oh? 

FOLLAVOINE. All right. So... so his bowels are taking a little rest. 


jute. And he... he says it’s nothing! Nothing! For him it’s nothing! 
What does he care? 

FOLLAVOINE. So why all the fuss? All he needs is a laxative! 

jute. I know, I know! But just try giving it to him if you’re so smart! 
That’s why I asked you to come in. Ha! I should have known better! 
All the nice jobs are for me! 


FOLLAVOINE. For Heaven’s sake, you’d think it was something serious. 
CHOUILLOUX, nodding, with conviction. Of course, it isn’t serious. But 
still, you should never take something like that too lightly. 

jute. Aha! You hear that? And he knows what he’s talking about! 
FOLLAVOINE, Obsequiously. Oh? Really, Monsieur Chouilloux? 
CHOUILLOUX. Of course! Of course! 

To JULIE. 

Is the child usually subject to... if I may ask... to constipation? 
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juLte. Well, yes, as a matter of fact. A little. 

CHOUILLOUx. He is? Well, you should watch that! Some fine day, if it 
ever develops into enteritis, he’ll have a job getting rid of it! 

JULIE, to FOLLAVOINE. You see? You see? 

CHOUILLOUX. I know all about it. I had a case that lasted five years! 

JULIE, instinctively turning her head towards her son’s room. Oh! 
Turning her head back toward CHOUILLOUX. 
Poor dear! 

CHOUILLOUX, nodding. Thank you! 

jute. What? 

CHOUILLOUX. Oh! I thought you were talking to me. 

jute. No! ... Nol 

CHOUILLOUXx. Yes indeed! Five years! I caught it in the war. 

JULIE. 1870? 

CHOUILLOUX. No 1898. 

jute, looking at him quizzically. 1898? But. .. there was no war in 1898. 

CHOUILLOUX. No... no. When I say “in the war” I mean the War Min- 
istry. I’m an official there. 

jue. Oh, I see. 

FOLLAVOINE. Yes, Monsieur Chouilloux is— 

juuiE. I know! I know! 


CHOUILLOUX. I used to get terribly thirsty. I didn’t care what water I 
drank. Any water at all. I thought I was smart. Why listen to all 
the talk about germs, microbes? Water from the faucet? Bah! Why 
not? Well! I can tell you, I wasn’t so smart! Before long I had a 
good case of enteritis. For three years I almost lived in the clinic 
at Plombiéres trying to get rid of it! 

JULIE, jumping to conclusions. Oh! Then you think maybe we should 
take him to Plombiéres? 

CHOUILLOUX. No, no! His case sounds more like the... the constipated 
form of enteritis. For him the clinic at Chatel-Guyon would be 
better. You see, my case was different. I had rather a... shall we sit 
down? 

FOLLAVOINE, while CHOUILLOUX and JULIE sit down on the sofa. By all 
means, Monsieur Chouilloux. Please go on! 


CHOUILLOvXx. I had rather a... if you don’t mind. ..a...a loose enteritis. 
JULIE. Oh? Oh? 
FOLLAVOINE, affecting great interest. You don’t say! 


CHOUILLOUX. Yes. So in my case Plombiéres was recommended. Oh! What 
a treatment! 
JULIE, thinking only of BaBy. And what's the treatment at Chatel-Guyon? 


CHOUILLOUx. At Chatel. .. Why, I wouldn’t know. I was never there. But 
at Plombiéres! Every morning, an internal rinse: a quart, maybe a 
quart and a half. 
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~~ that’s fine, Monsieur Chouilloux, but at Chatel-Guyon do 

ey— 

CHOUILLOUx. Really, I don’t know. I was never there. 
Continuing. 
Then, after the rinse, I would have a bath. For a whole hour. Then 
a massage— 

JULIE, impatient. Yes! Yes! 

CHOUILLOux. And then lunch. Nothing but bland foods: broths, noodles, 
macaroni, rice puddings— 

Juuie. Yes! And at Chatel-Guyon? 


FOLLAVOINE, angrily. But Monsieur Chouilloux keeps telling you he was 
never there! 


CHOUILLOUXx. I’m sorry, but— 

FOLLAVOINE. He can only tell you about his diet at Plombiéres. 
JULIE, ingenuously. But I don’t care about his diet at Plombiéres. 
CHOUILLOUX, taken aback. Oh? Excuse me! I thought— 


Juiz. Why should I care about his diet at Plombiéres when Baby needs 
the diet at Chatel-Guyon? 
Getting up. 
Monsieur Chouilloux, you’re an intelligent person. You know what 
I mean. 

CHOUILLOUx. Of course! Of course! 


juLiz. He might as well be telling me how they go fishing off the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland! It would be very interesting, but it 
wouldn’t have anything to do with Baby’s health! 

CHOUILLOUX, trying to be agreeable. That’s right. That’s right. 

jute. I’m not here to listen to stories. I have to give Baby his medicine. 

FOLLAVOINE, who has had all he can take. Fine! So go... go give Baby his 
medicine! Go— 


JULIE, tO CHOUILLOUX, very politely. You will excuse me, Monsieur 
Chouilloux? 


CHOUILLOUX, rising. Please. . . 
JULIE, to FOLLAVOINE, dryly. Then you won’t come with me? 
FOLLAVOINE. No! No! No! 
yuuie. Oh! What a father! What a father! 
FOLLAVOINE. Sure, sure! You’re right! You're right!... Now go get 
dressed! 
juLiE. What a father! 
She leaves. 
FOLLAVOINE, watching her leave. The idea, coming in here dressed like 
that! Really, Monsieur Chouilloux, I don’t know... 
CHOUILLOUX. Your wife is a most charming person, I must say. 
FOLLAVOINE. Yes! Charming, absolutely charming! At times she’s a little 
... But outside of that... charming! I’m sorry you haven’t seen her 
at her best. Believe me, when she dresses up— 
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CHOUILLOUX. Oh, I can just imagine. 

FOLLAVOINE. Of course, when you see her like this... And especially now, 
when she’s worried about her Baby... 

CHOUILLOUX, sitting in the chair near the desk. Oh, I’m sure there’s no 
need to be concerned. 

FOLLAVOINE, following him. None at all! But just try to tell her that! You 
saw what happened when you mentioned the clinic at Chatel- 
Guyon? Now that’s all she’ll be able to think about: Chatel-Guyon! 

CHOUILLOUX. I do hope I haven’t said anything to— 

FOLLAVOINE. No, no! Not at all! I just couldn’t help laughing to myself 
when you began talking about your diet at Plombiéres. 

He laughs. 

CHOUILLOUX, joining in. That didn’t interest her in the slightest. 

FOLLAVOINE, Still laughing. Not a bit. 

CHOUILLOUX. Ha, ha! And all the time I thought... Ha, ha! 

While cHoutLLoux and FOLLAVOINE are laughing heartily, the door 
to JULIE’s room opens suddenly. JULIE appears, dragging BABY with 
one hand, and with the other holding a glass. Against her chest she 
is pressing a bottle of mineral oil. 

juuie. All right! Now you just wait and see what your father has to say! 
He’s absolutely furious with you! 

To FOLLAVOINE. 

Go ahead, tell him. 

Seeing that FOLLAVOINE and CHOUILLOUX are still laughing, she gives 
her husband a quick kick in the shins, addressing him in a low but 
frantic voice, so that BABY cannot hear. 

Will you please listen to me! 

FOLLAVOINE, jumping at the blow. Aaaow!.... What on earth— 

Juuie. I’m telling Baby you’re furious with him. If he sees you both 
splitting your sides— 

FOLLAVOINE. What? What? Now what’s the matter? 

JULIE, sending BABY to him. The matter is that I’m asking you to make 
your son obey! Will you please give him his medicine! 

FOLLAVOINE. Me? 

JULIE. Yes, you! 

She places the bottle and the glass on the end-table near the sofa. 
There! There’s the bottle and the glass. I give up! 

FOLLAVOINE. But why me all of a sudden? 

jute. If you don’t mind! You are his father, you know! If you don’t show 
a little authority once in a while... 

FOLLAVOINE, looking at the ceiling, then at CHOUILLOUX, with a sigh of 
resignation. Excuse me for a moment, Monsieur Chouilloux. 

CHOUILLOUx. Don’t mention it! 

FOLLAVOINE, severely, to BABY. Now then, young man. What’s the mean- 
ing of this? I’m very angry with you, do you understand? 

BABY, stamping his foot. I don’t care! I don’t wanna waxative! 
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FOLLAVOINE. What? 

JuLiE, on edge. There! You see? That's what I’ve been putting up with 
for the last half hour. 

CHOUILLOUX, —— his hand on Basy’s shoulder. Come now! Is that 


any way for a big boy to talk? 
BABY pulls himself away, petulantly. 
FOLLAVOINE, who has seen his son’s gesture. Where are your manners? 
Now say hello to the gentleman. 
BABY, stamping his foot. I don’t care! I don’t wanna waxative! 
FOLLAVOINE, Shaking BABY by the shoulders. Well just you listen to me! 
No one’s asking you what you want! Little brat! What makes you 
think— 
JULIE, jumping to BABY’s defense, pulling FOLLAVOINE away. Oh! You 
brute! Leave him alone! 
FOLLAVOINE. Oh! 
He stifles a curse, angrily stalks over to his desk, but without sitting. 
JULIE, to CHOUILLOUX. Really, we'll have to think of some way to make 
him take it. His tongue is all coated. 
To BABY. 
Show your tongue to the gentleman. 
CHOUILLOUX, trying to be agreeable. Wait just a moment. 
He goes down on one knee to see BABY more easily, then takes a 
reading glass from his pocket to inspect his tongue. 
Now then, let’s see! 
yuuie. Go on, darling, show him your tongue. 
BABY Sticks out his tongue. 
CHOUILLOUXx. It looks all right to me. 
yuu. Still, you can tell by his breath. 
To BABY. 
Go ahead, say “aaah” in the gentleman’s face. 
CHOUILLOUX, instinctively protecting himself. Oh, thank you just the 
same. 
JuLie. What? You don’t mean to say you're afraid of a baby’s breath? 
CHOUILLOUX. Not at all! Not at all! It’s just— 
JuLie. Well then? 
To BABY, pushing his head toward CHOUILLOUX’s face. 
Go on, darling, say “aaah” in his face! 
CHOUILLOUX. No! Really, I assure you, it isn’t necessary! I can tell per- 
fectly well... 
He sits down and addresses BABY as agreeably as he can. 
Now then young man, what’s the trouble? Is that any way for a big 
boy to act? 
No reply from BABY. 
What’s your name? 
BABY sulks but doesn’t answer. 
FOLLAVOINE. Go ahead! Tell the gentleman your name! 
BABY. I don’t wanna waxative. 
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FOLLAVOINE, champing at the bit. Oh! 
To CHOUILLOUX. 
His name is Toto. 
CHOUILLOUx. Ah? 
FOLLAVOINE. It’s short for Alexander. 
CHOUILLOUX. Oh? How curious! 
To BABY. 
And how old are you? Six? 
JULIE, as if offended. He’s seven, if you please! 


CHOILLOUX. Well now! You're seven years old and your name is Toto! 
And when a young man’s name is Toto, and he’s seven years old, 
should he make such a fuss about taking a little medicine? 


BABY. I don’t care, I don’t wanna waxative! 

CHOUILLOUX. That’s not very nice! What will you say when you grow up 
and you have to go to war? 

juz, drawing BaBy to her, as if to protect him, and rapping the desk 
to ward off a curse. What are you saying! 


BABY, hiding in his mother’s skirts. 1 don’t care, I don’t wanna go to 
war! 


CHOUILLOUx. You don’t want to! You don’t want to! But if there’s a war, 
you'll have to go! 


BABY. I don’t care! I’ll wun away... to Switzerwand! 
CHOUILLOUX. What? 


JULIE, covering him with kisses. Ah! Mamma’s little angel! Isn’t he 
smart! 


CHOUILLOUX, to FOLLAVOINE. Congratulations! I suppose he has you to 
thank for such ideas! 


FOLLAVOINE, defending himself. No! Of course not! 
To BABY. 
You should never say things like that! You understand. . . Alexander? 


JuLIE, taking BABy to the sofa. For goodness sake, leave the poor child 
alone! You don’t have to make him think about such things at his 
age! He’s Mamma’s little darling! Now he’s going to be a big brave 
man and take his medicine. There! 

While speaking she has filled the glass and hands it to BaBy. 

BABY, jumping from her lap. I don’t wanna waxative! 

jute. But I tell you, you have to— 

FOLLAVOINE, coming over to the sofa. Now look, Toto! If you took it right 
away it would be all over by now. You’d be all finished. 

BABY. I don’t care! I don’t wanna! 

FOLLAVOINE. Listen here! You're going to obey, you understand? 

BABY, running stage left. I don’t wanna! 

CHOUILLOUX, to BABY. When I was your age... when I was very small... 
if my parents told me to do something. . . Well, believe me— 

BABY, right in CHOUILLOUx’s face. Aw shuddup! 
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FOLLAVOINE and JULIE, startled. What? 

FOLLAVOINE, grabbing Basy and quickly placing him behind his back. 
Nothing! Nothing! 

CHOUILLOUX, letting it pass. Oh, excuse me! 

FOLLAVOINE, furious, shaking BABY. Now I’ve had enough of this nonsense! 
You're going to do what you're told, and be quick about it! You’re 
not going to get away with— 

JULIE, pulling Basy from his grasp. Really! Are you insane? Do you have 
to beat the poor child? 

FOLLAVOINE. You... you heard what he said! He said “shut up!” He— 

juuiE. All right, so he said “shut up!” It’s not a dirty word! 

FOLLAVOINE, indignant, trying not to swear. Oh! 

JULIE, to BABY, caressing him. Mamma’s little baby! 


FOLLAVOINE, going to the desk and finally giving vent to his rage. God- 
dam! Oh! Damn! 

JuLiE, to BABY, kissing him as she speaks. Never you mind! Your father 
is just a nasty man! But don’t you be afraid. Mamma’s right here! 


FOLLAVOINE, furious. That’s lovely! Just lovely! Start putting ideas like 
that in his head! 


juLig, taking the full glass of mineral oil from the end-table. And why 
not? When you begin bullying the poor little thing! And especially 
now, when he’s not well! 


FOLLAVOINE, turning his chair, back to juLik, as if to ignore her com- 
pletely. All right, then. From now on leave me out of it! 

JuLie. With pleasure! 
To BABY, as sweetly as possible, and putting the glass to his lips. 
There! Now be a dear and take your medicine. 


BABY, pursing his lips and moving his head away. No, I don’t wanna! 


JULIE, casting a look full of rage at FOLLAVOINE, then, controlling herself, 
in a cajoling voice to BABY. Please! Just for me! 


BABY. No! I don’t wanna! 


JULIE, repeating her glance to FOLLAVOINE; then, again to BABY. Please 
angel, be a dear! 


BABY. No! 


JULIE, gritting her teeth. Oh! 
Casting a vicious look at FOLLAVOINE. 
You see what happens when you interfere! 


FOLLAVOINE, stupefied. When I— 

Juiz. Yes, you! 
To BABY. Now listen, Toto! If you take your medicine like a good 
boy Mamma’s going to give you a peppermint. 

BABY. No! Gimmee a peppermint first! 

jute. No! Afterwards! 


BABY. Now! Now! 
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yuute. All right. I'll let you have it now, but only if you promise me you'll 
take your medicine. 

BABY. Okay. 

JuLic. You promise? 

BABY. Okay. 

jutie. Your word of honor? 

BABY, in a long drawl. Okay! 

jute. All right! I believe you. 
To FOLLAVOINE, who 1s still facing the other direction, his eyes to- 
ward the ceiling in an attitude of resignation. 
Father! 


FOLLAVOINE, absorbed in thought, doesn’t answer. 
Maximilien! 

CHOUILLOUX, mechanically. Maximilien! 

FOLLAVOINE, as if waking from a dream. Hm... Ha... What? 

JuLiE, curtly. The box of peppermints! 

FOLLAVOINE, opening his desk drawer with the sigh of a martyr and taking 
out the box in question. Sure! 
He gets up, at the same time addressing CHOUILLOUX. 
Please forgive me, Monsieur Chouilloux. I didn’t mean to subject 
you to a family crisis! 


CHOUILLOUX. Not at all! This is very interesting. . . for someone who has 
no children. 


FOLLAVOINE, giving the box to yuLie. Here! 
JULIE, taking out a peppermint. Thank you. 
To BABY. 
Now open wide, angel. There! 
FOLLAVOINE, tO CHOUILLOUX. Still, that’s hardly why I invited you to lunch! 
CHOUILLOUX, casually. Oh, well... 
JULIE, to BABY. Good? 
BABY. Yup! 


JuuieE, holding the glass out to him. That’s fine! Now be a doll and take 
your medicine. 


BABY, running off. No! I don’t wanna waxativel! 

JULIE, taken aback. What? 

FOLLAVOINE, very much on edge. There! Goddammit! There! 

JULIE. But Toto, you promised! I gave you a peppermint! 

BABY. I don’t care! I don’t wanna waxative! 

FOLLAVOINE, hardly able to contain himself. Oh, that child! That child! 

JULIE, furious, addressing FOLLAVOINE while chasing BABY around the 
room. Is that all you can say? “That child! That child!” Instead of 


helping me! You can see I have my hands full! 
She lifts BaBy bodily and carries him over to the sofa. 


FOLLAVOINE, livid with rage. What? For God’s sake. A minute ago you 
told me— 
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juuie. Oh. Forget it! Forget it! I should have known— 
While speaking she walks toward her room. 

FOLLAVOINE. All right... What do you want? What? What? What are you 
going to do? 

JuLiE. What do you think? I’m going to try something else. That’s what 
I’m going to do! 
Once at the threshold she turns and looks directly at CHOUILLOUX. 
Oh! He has to pick a time like this to go and invite people to lunch! 
She slams the door as she leaves. 

FOLLAVOINE, jumping up, absolutely mortified. Oh! 

CHOUILLOUX, rising, to FOLLAVOINE. What did she say? 

FOLLAVOINE, innocently. Who? Who? 

CHOUILLOUx. Your wife. What did she say? 

FOLLAVOINE. My wife? Nothing!. .. Nothing! She said: “I... I don’t know 
what time. .. we can have a bite of lunch!” 

CHOUILLOUX, sitting down. Oh well, it really doesn’t matter. 

FOLLAVOINE, going over to BABY, who is still on the sofa, and taking his 
hand to make him get up. Shame on you, Toto! Breaking your word 


like that! You should be ashamed of yourself! Shouldn’t he, Monsieur 
Chouilloux? 


CHOUILLOUX, more circumspect. Oh really... I... I’d rather stay out of 
it! Really— 

FOLLAVOINE, bending over to BaBy’s height, and speaking to him as ra- 
tionally as possible. Now, look, Toto! You're seven years old. That 
means you're a young man. You shouldn’t be acting like a baby any 
more! Now if you behave and take your medicine, like a big boy, I 
have a surprise for you. He straightens up. 


BABY, curious. What? 

FOLLAVOINE. Well. .. I'll tell you where the Aleutian Islands are! There! 

BABY. Oh! I don’t care! I don’t wanna know! 

FOLLAVOINE. That’s not very nice. Especially after all the trouble we had 
finding them!... I'll tell you. They’re near Alaska. 

BABY, indifferent. Oh. 

FOLLAVOINE. And besides, they have an area of... of... They have a popu- 
lation of... Oh! Forget it! 
He lets go of Basy and starts moving stage left. 

BABY, catching him by his coat. And Wake Michigan? 

FOLLAVOINE. What? 

BABY. Where’s Wake Michigan, Daddy? 

= mechanically repeating the question. “Where's Lake Michi- 
gan?” 

BABY. Yes! Wake Michigan! 


FOLLAVOINE. All right! I heard you! 
Aside. 
Him and his damn questions! 
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To CHOUILLOUX. 
Lake Michigan. .. You wouldn’t remember off-hand where it is? 

CHOUILLOUX. Lake Michigan? 

FOLLAVOINE. Yes. 

CHOUILLOUx. Why certainly! It’s in America... the United States. .. 

FOLLAVOINE. Of course! What was I thinking of? 

CHOUILLOUXx. In the state of Michigan! 

FOLLAVOINE. Of course! Michigan! I couldn’t remember the name of the 
state, that’s all! 

CHOUILLOUX. Lake Michigan! Why, in ’77 I went swimming in it. 

FOLLAVOINE. No! You? 
To BaBy, bending over and pointing to CHOUILLOUX. 
You see, Toto! You were looking for Lake Michigan. Well, what do 
you know! Here’s a man. .. You wouldn’t think anything just to look 
at him... But you know what? He’s gone swimming in it! Now I hope 
after that you'll be a good boy and take your medicine! 

BABY, crawling up on the sofa. No! I don’t wanna! 

FOLLAVOINE, raising his eyes to Heaven, in despair. Oh! 

CHOUILLOUx. He has a mind of his own, your son! 

FOLLAVOINE, with conviction. You can say that again! 

JULIE, arriving with a second glass just like the first and approaching the 
sofa. All right! Here’s another glass! 
She fills it with mineral oil. 
And just to show Baby how easy it is... You know what? Daddy’s 
going to drink a big glass too! 

FOLLAVOINE, jumping from his seat. What? 

JULIE, putting the glass under his nose. Aren't you! 

FOLLAVOINE. Me? Not on your life! Thank you just the same! 

JULIE, curtly, in a low voice. For Heaven’s sake! You aren't going to say 
no! 

FOLLAVOINE. Oh yes I am! Wild horses wouldn’t get me to drink that 
stuff! You can drink it! You, not me! 

Juiz. Oh! You won't even do a little thing like that for your own son! 

FOLLAVOINE, pushing away the glass that JULIE obstinately keeps putting 
to his lips. My own son! My own son!...He’s your son too, you 
know! 

juuiz. I see! I should do all the dirty work, I suppose! Of course! All the 
dirty work! Maybe you don’t think I’ve done enough for him since 
he was born? And even before! Maybe you think it was easy carrying 
him for nine months! 
Waxing poetic. 
Nine long months, in the depths of my womb! 

FOLLAVOINE. Ha! In the depths of your womb! Where did you dig that 
one up? The depths of your womb! 

BABY. Mammal! 
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juLie. What is it, angel? 

BABY. Why... why d’you cawwy me nine mumphs? Why didn’t Daddy? 

Jute, lifting BaBy and carrying him to the sofa where she sits down. Ha! 
Why? Because your father. . . If you had to wait for him to do it! He 
knew that was one job I had to do myself! 

FOLLAVOINE, tO CHOUILLOUX. Really, I ask you. Is that something to tell a 
baby? 

BABY. You shoulda asked anuvver man. 

FOLLAVOINE, furious. There! How do you like that! “You should have 
asked another man!” Very nice! 

JULIE, sarcastic, ostensibly to BABY. Oh, you know! They’re all alike! 

BABY. Oh no! I won't be wike dat! 

JULIE, caressing him. That’s my little angel! At least you have a heart! 

FOLLAVOINE, tO CHOUILLOUX. Really, Monsieur Chouilloux, I don’t know 


what to say! Subjecting you to... It’s incredible, absolutely incredi- 
ble! 

CHOUILLOUx. Not at all, not at all! It’s charming! Children say such clever 
things. Out of the mouths of babes, you know! 

JULIE, to BABy. You see the difference between a father and a mother! 
Your father won’t even take a laxative for you! 

BABY. I don’t care! I don’t want him to take a waxative! 

FOLLAVOINE, moving to the sofa. Ha ha! You see! He’s more reasonable 
than you are! 

CHOUILLOUX, joining FOLLAVOINE. He doesn’t want his daddy to drink it. 

BABY, pointing to CHOUILLOUX. I want him to dwink it! 

FOLLAVOINE. Ayyyy! 

CHOUILLOUX, instinctively withdrawing. What? 

JULIE, happy to be able to please her son. You want him to drink it? All 
right! He’ll drink it! 

She takes the glass from the end table and, with Basy clinging to her 
skirts, moves toward CHOUILLOUX. 

FOLLAVOINE, stopping her. For God’s sake! You aren’t serious! 

juuie, brushing him aside. Shhh! Don’t butt in! 

To CHOUILLOUX. 
Here, Monsieur Chouilloux, be a dear! 

CHOUILLOUX, fuming. Really! That child is impossible! Oh!— 

JULIE has placed the glass forceably to his lips just as he says his last 
words, with the result that, while sighing his “oh” he accidentally 
takes a mouthful. 

Aaaaah! Pfaw! Pfuiii! 

JULIE, still accompanied by BABy, continuing to hold the glass out to 
CHOUILLOUX. Be an angel, Monsieur Chouilloux. Drink a little just to 
make him happy! 

She presses the glass to his lips once again. 

CHOUILLOUX, spitting. Ah! Ptui! Ptui! No, no! My dear woman! No! No 

thank you! 
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FOLLAVOINE, beside himself. Julie! 
JULIE, to CHOUILLOUx. Oh! Just a little! Just half a glass! 
She approaches him again. 
CHOUILLOUX, defending himself. No, no! Really, I’d love to help, but— 


FOLLAVOINE. Julie! You can’t be serious! Monsieur Chouilloux isn’t here 
to... to take that! 


jutiE. My goodness! How can a grown man make so much fuss over a 
little mineral oil! 

CHOUILLOUX, backed up against the chair, stage left. That’s all well and 
good, but— 

jute. A child I can understand! But a man of your age! 
Wheedling. 
Now be a dear, Monsieur Chouilloux! 
She puts the glass under his nose. 

FOLLAVOINE. Julie! For Heaven’s sake! 

cHouILLoux. No! No! I’m terribly sorry! Not a laxative! With my intes- 
tines... Absolutely not! 

FOLLAVOINE. Of course not! 

JULIE. Come now! What can half a glass of mineral oil do to your in- 
testines? 

FOLLAVOINE. Julie! 


jute. And besides, if I have to choose between Baby’s health and your 
intestines, there’s no question— 


FOLLAVOINE. Julie! Please! 

CHOUILLOUX. Look here, my dear woman! I don’t even know if your child 
needs a laxative! 

JULIE, drawing BABY aside in a flurry of agitation. Oh! For goodness sake! 
Not in front of Baby! That’s all I need. 

FOLLAVOINE. Julie! 

CHOUILLOUX, to JULIE. I beg your pardon if I’ve said something— 

juuie. After all my trouble! After all my begging and coaxing— 

FOLLAVOINE. Julie! Julie! 

JULIE, insisting. And now you go tell him he shouldn't take his medicine! 

CHOUILLOUX. Not at all! Not at all! Only, I thought— 

JULIE, ready to chew his head off. You thought! You thought! 

FOLLAVOINE. Julie! Julie! 

juLie. What do you know about it? Where did you find out? At Plom- 


biéres?. .. You couldn’t have! The diet is just the opposite at Plom- 
biéres! You said so yourself! Just the opposite! 


CHOUILLOUx. All right! I take it back! I take it back! 

FOLLAVOINE. Julie! Please! That’s enough! That’s enough! 

JULIE, moving stage right with BaBy, her rage unabated. And what business 
is it of his anyway? He should mind his own business! Do I butt in 


when I see his wife making him a laughing-stock! Two-timing him 
with her cousin! 
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CHOUILLOUX, leaping up, electrified. Laughing-stock! Two-timing me— 

FOLLAVOINE, not knowing where to turn or what to say. God in Heaven! 
Without thinking any more of CHOUILLOUX, JULIE has lifted BABY 
onto the sofa and sits down next to him. 

CHOUILLOUX. What did you say? My wife?... With her cousin! 

FOLLAVOINE. No, Monsieur Chouilloux! It isn’t true! It isn’t true! 

CHOUILLOUX, pushing FOLLAVOINE aside. Leave me alone! Leave me alone! 
I’m dying! I’m choking! 
He notices the glass which juuie has just left and rushes over to it, 
forgetting what it contains, and emptying it with a healthy swallow. 

FOLLAVOINE. Oh! 

BABY, delighted. Mamma! Mamma! Wook! 
He jumps up and down, pointing gleefully at cHouliLLoux and fi- 
nally climbing playfully onto his father’s chair. 

JULIE, to CHOUILLOUX, as he swallows the medicine. There! Now why 
couldn’t you do that right away, instead of making such a fuss? 

FOLLAVOINE, out of his mind. Monsieur Chouilloux! For Heaven’s sake! 
Suddenly CHOUILLOUx’s face becomes contorted, his eyes glazed; he 
begins to cast frantic glances all around the room. Then, apparently 
remembering where FOLLAVOINE keeps his chamber pots, he rushes 
madly toward the cabinet. 

FOLLAVOINE, realizing what he is looking for, running after him. No! No! 
Not that way! ... There aren’t any more! 
He pushes him toward the door, down right. 
That way! In there! 
CHOUILLOUX rushes precipitously from the room; FOLLAVOINE Closes 
the door behind him, then turns angrily to JULIE. 
Congratulations! Isn’t that lovely. Just lovely! Now you've done it! 
He paces nervously. 

Juiz. Well! He should have minded his own business! 

FOLLAVOINE. Telling him he’s a laughing-stock!... That his wife is two- 
timing him! 

JULIE. Well? Isn’t it true? 

FOLLAVOINE. That’s no reason to tell it to him, to his face! 

BABY. Mammal! 

JuLiz. What is it, angel? Do you want your medicine? 

BABY. No! ... What's a waffingstock? 


JULIE, with a sarcastic smile. Ha! 
Pointing to the door through which Chouilloux has just made his 
hurried exit. 
You just saw one, darling! That man who just ran out! He’s a laugh- 
ing-stock because his wife is two-timing him! 


FOLLAVOINE, suddenly stops pacing and turns around. Is that something to 
tell a child? I ask you, is that— 


jue. If he drank it right away, when I asked him— 
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FOLLAVOINE. Sure! A laxative! That’s all, just a laxative! ... You’re in- 
credible! Absolutely incredible! 
He begins pacing again. 

juLie. Well! When someone invites you to their house you take what they 
give you! He has no manners, that’s his trouble! Of all things! He 
comes here for the first time and what does he talk about?... His 
loose intestines! Really! Where was he brought up? 

FOLLAVOINE. Oh! You're a fine one to talk! You... You ask him to... to 
purge himself, for God’s sake! 

JULIE, rising to join FOLLAVOINE. What? Since when did I ask him to purge 
himself? What business is it of mine if he purges himself? I asked him 
to drink a little mineral oil, that’s all! I didn’t ask him to purge him- 
self! 

FOLLAVOINE. “I asked him to drink a little mineral oil, that’s all!” Sure, 
sure that’s all! Its not your fault if he just... just happens to... to 
purge himself, in the bargain! 

Juiz. Anyway, that’s his business! What do I care! 

The doorbell rings. 

FOLLAVOINE. And what about me? Now I'll never get the contract! 

jute. Oh! That’s all you care about! 

FOLLAVOINE. It’s all down the drain now! 

ROSE, entering. Madame Chouilloux! Monsieur Truchet! 

FOLLAVOINE. Oh, no! No! 

To JULIE. 
You talk to them! After all this... No! I couldn't! 
He walks toward the door, down right. 

JULIE, getting up. What? But Maximilien! You can’t! I don’t even know 
them! 

FOLLAVOINE. Too bad! You'll think of something! 

He goes out. 

MADAME CHOUILLOUX, entering in great haste, followed by TRucuET. Ah! 
Madame Follavoine, I presume? 

JULIE, bewildered. What? No!... Yes! Yes! 

She is backed up against the desk, with Basy hiding behind her 
skirts. 

MADAME CHOUILLOUX. Oh! I am so delighted, my dear! I was afraid we 
might be late. 

Noticing JuLie’s attire. 
But I’m so happy I was mistaken. 

juLir, embarrassed. Oh, no!... You must excuse me! I... I haven’t dressed 
yet. You see... I... 

MADAME CHOUILLOUX. Please, my dear! You really mustn’t stand on cere- 
mony for us! 

Introducing. 
Monsieur Truchet, my cousin. .. It was so good of you, my dear, to 
insist— 

rRUCHET. I do hope you haven’t put yourself out. . . 
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juLiE. No, no! Not at all! 


MADAME CHOUILLOUX, catching sight of BABY’s head as he peeks from be- 
hind yuuie’s robe. Oh, my dear! Is this your adorable little girl? 


JULIE, presenting BABY. Nol... Yes!... That is, he’s a little boy! 

MADAME CHOUILLOUX, surprised. Oh? Well, at that age, don’t you know? 
It’s so hard to tell the difference! 

JULIE, trying to be agreeable. Of course! 

TRUCHET. And your husband? He will be joining us, I hope? 

JULIE, pointing to the door down right. Yes! .. . Yes! He’s in there! 

BABY, ingenuously. Wiv a waffingstock! And. . . and his wife is a two-timer! 

JULIE, quickly pulling BaBy behind her. Oh! 

—_— CHOUILLOUX, wondering if she has heard correctly. What was 

at? 

jute. Nothing! Nothing! He’s. .. he’s one of my husband’s employees. . . 
A German fellow, you know... Laffingstock. Helmut Laffingstock! 

MADAME CHOUILLOUx. And his wife... 

JULIE. .. .is a Tootheimer! One of the Diisseldorf Tootheimers! 

MADAME CHOUILLOUX. Oh, my dear. What delightful names! 

JULIE, with a forced laugh. Yes, aren’t they! 

MADAME CHOUILLOUX. Laffingstock! And his wife, a Tootheimer! Oh, that 
reminds me! My husband should be arriving any moment. 

juLie. He’s here! He’s here! 

MADAME CHOUILLOUX. Oh? With them? 

jue. “Them”? Who? 


MADAME CHOUILLOUX. Why, with your husband, and... Herr Laffing- 
stock. 


jutiz. Oh!... Yes!... Yes, of course! 
At a loss for something to say. 
Please, won’t you sit down? 


MADAME CHOUILLOUX sits down on the sofa while TRUCHET moves up- 
stage in search of another chair. Just at that moment, the door, down 
right, opens, and CHOUILLOUX comes storming through, followed by 
FOLLAVOINE. They are both talking at the same time. 

FOLLAVOINE. But Monsieur Chouilloux! I assure you! 

CHOUILLOUx. Leave me alone! Leave me alone! 

MADAME CHOUILLOUX, going to her husband. Ah! Abélard! 

CHOUILLOux. You!... You wretch! 

MADAME CHOUILLOUX and TRUCHET, stupefied. What? 

FOLLAVOINE, standing by the sofa. God in Heaven! 


CHOUILLOUX, pointing to his wife. There she is! Look at her! The adulter- 
ess! 


MADAME CHOUILLOUX. Me? 
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CHOUILLOUX, going to TRUCHET, and pointing to him. There he is! The 
faithless friend! 


TRUCHET. But my good man— 
CHOUILLOUX. And here he is! Look at him! Here he is, the trusting hus- 
band!... The blind fool!... The... laughing-stock! 
FOLLAVOINE, who has joined CHOUILLOUX, center stage. God in Heaven! 
To Chouilloux. 
But— 
MADAME CHOUILLOUx. This is absurd, my dear! Utterly absurd! 
TRUCHET. Whoever told you such things? 
CHOUILLOUX. Who told me? Who? Who? 
Pointing to FOLLAVOINE. 
There! Ask him who told me! 
Pointing to JULIE. 
Ask her! 
FOLLAVOINE. It isn’t true, Monsieur Chouilloux! It isn’t true! 
MADAME CHOUILLOUX, going to CHOUILLOUX. My dear— 
CHOUILLOUX, waving her aside with a broad gesture. Out of my sight, 
woman! I’ve seen the last of you! 
Moving towards TRUCHET. 
And as for you, monsieur, I shall meet you on the field of honor! 
He goes to pick up his hat. 
MADAME CHOUILLOUX, running after him. My dear! For goodness sake, 
listen to me! At least let me— 
TRUCHET, following him also. Chouilloux, my friend— 
CHOUILLOUX. No! 
He leaves, followed by his wife. 


TRUCHET, returning, and going directly to FOLLAVOINE. Did you tell him 
all those things? 


FOLLAVOINE. No! No! It’s all a misunderstanding. .. a terrible misunder- 
standing! 

TRUCHET. I see! You'll pay for it, my friend. 

He slaps him across the face. 

FOLLAVOINE, seeing stars. Aaaah! 

TRUCHET. Monsieur, you may choose your weapon! Good day! 
He leaves in a huff. 

FOLLAVOINE, rubbing his cheek. Oh! That... that... Damn! 

JULIE, after a while, hands on hips, looking FOLLAVOINE up and down with 
a contemptuous little smile. Well! I hope you’re happy now! What a 
fine mess you’ve got us into! 

FOLLAVOINE, unable to believe his ears. What?... Me... Are you going to 
stand there and tell me it’s all my fault? 

JULIE, shrugging her shoulders. Of course it is! Who told you to go and 
invite all those people for lunch? 

FOLLAVOINE. Me?... Me? 

Jui. Oh! Leave me alone! You'll never change! 

She leaves, furious, by the door up right. 
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FOLLAVOINE. My fault! It’s all my fault! I have a duel on my hands on ac- 
count of her, and it’s my fault! 
He collapses onto the sofa. 
Oh, no! No! That woman! She’s going to drive me out of my mind! 
Se. «..1.s.. 
Choking with indignation, he notices on the table near the sofa the 
other glass of mineral oil, and forgetting its contents grabs it up and 
swallows it in one gulp. 

BABY, who has been watching the scene. Oh! 

FOLLAVOINE. Aaaah! Pfaw! Ptuiiil 
He makes a beeline for his room, down right. 

BABY, @S SOON aS FOLLAVOINE is gone, clapping his hands together in glee. 
Goody! Goody! 
He goes to the table near the sofa, takes the empty glass, turns it 
upside down to make sure it is really quite empty, then once again 
begins clapping. 
Goody! Goody! 
Running stage right to yuLir’s room, glass in hand, he opens the door 
and calls. 
Mamma! Mamma! 

JULIE’S VOICE. What? What is it? 

BABY. Mamma! C’m here! 

JULIE, entering and joining BABY. What is it, Mamma’s little angel? 

BABY, without batting an eyelash. Wook. I dwank it! 
He holds out the empty glass. 

JULIE. What? 

BABY, turning the glass upside down to prove it is empty. I dwank my 
waxative! 

JULIE, kneeling beside him. You drank it! Oh! You little angel! What a 
good boy! Now you see, it wasn’t so terrible after all! 

BABY, with a malicious smile. Oh, no! 

FOLLAVOINE, bursting into the room wearing his hat and coat. No! I won't 
stay here another minute! I’m leaving! 
He goes to his desk and takes a few papers which he nervously ar- 
ranges in his briefcase before leaving. 

JULIE, without even noticing FOLLAVOINE’s actions. Maximilien! Baby 
took his medicine! 

FOLLAVOINE. I don’t give a good goddam! 
He storms out of the room. 

JULIE, shocked. Oh! You hear that? You hear that? He doesn’t give... 
To BABY. 
See, that’s your father for you! He doesn’t give... Oh! It’s lucky for 
you you have mother, precious! And you'll always love her, angel, 
won’t you! 
She covers him with kisses. 


— CURTAIN — 
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EUGENE O’NEILL 


By HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL 


It was at the Salzburg Festival last summer that I first heard the name 
of Eugene O'Neill. Max Reinhardt was producing one of my plays there; 
a sort of mystery, a synthetic or symbolic handling of allegorical material, 
mounted in a church. There were a few Americans in our audience, who 
aroused my curiosity by relating merely the plots of The Emperor Jones 
and The Hairy Ape. 

Some time after, I read both these plays; also Anna Christie and The 
First Man. These plays and a few others, I am told, have placed Eugene 
O'Neill in the position of the foremost living American playwright. 
Judging from those of his plays with which I am familiar, his work is 
throughout essentially of the theatre. Each play is clear-cut and sharp 
in outline, solidly constructed from beginning to end; Anna Christie and 
The First Man as well as the more original and striking Emperor Jones 
and The Hairy Ape. The structural power and preéminent simplicity 
of these works are intensified by the use of certain technical expedients 
and processes which seem dear to the heart of this dramatist and, I may 
presume, to the heart of the American theatregoer as well; for instance, 
the oft-used device of the repetition of a word, a situation, or a motive. 
In The Hairy Ape, the motive of repetition progresses uninterruptedly 
from scene to scene; the effect becomes more and more tense as the 
action hurries on to the end. Mr. O’Neill appears to have a decided 
predilection for striking contrasts, like that, for instance, between the 
life of the sea and the life of the land, in Anna Christie, or between 
the dull narrowness of middle-class existence and unhampered morality, 
in The First Man. The essential dramatic plot—the “fable,” that is—is 
invariably linked to and revealed by that visual element which the 
theatre, and above all, I believe, the modern theatre, demands. The dia- 
logue is powerful, often direct, and frequently endowed with a brutal 
though picturesque lyricism. 

In an American weekly publication I find the following judgment on 
Mr. O'Neill, written by an intelligent and very able native critic: “He 
has a current of thought and feeling that is essentially theatrical. Taken 
off the stage it might often seem exaggerated, out of taste or monotonous.” 
To this just praise—for it is intended as praise—I can heartily subscribe. 
But the same writer goes on to say, however, that in this dramatist’s 
best scenes there is a power in the dialogue that is found in only one work 
among thousands. Granting that this is true, it seems to me that the 
manner in which Mr. O’Neill handles his dialogue offers an opportunity 
for some interesting speculations of a general character on he whole 
question of dramatic dialogue. 
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In my opinion, granting the primary importance of the dramatic fable, 
or plot, the creative dramatist is revealed through his handling of dia- 
logue. By this, be it understood, I do not mean the lyrical quality or 
rhetorical power; these elements are in themselves of little importance in 
determining the value of dialogue. Let us assume a distinction between 
literature and drama, and say that the best dialogue is that which, in- 
cluding the purely stylistic or literary qualities, possesses at the same 
time what is perhaps the most important of all: the quality of movement, 
of suggestive mimetic action. The best dramatic dialogue reveals not 
only the motives that determine what a character is to do—as well as 
what he tries to conceal—but suggests his very appearance, his meta- 
physical being as well as the grosser material figure. How this is done 
remains one of the unanswerable riddles of artistic creation. This sug- 
gestion of the “metaphysical” enables us to determine in an instant, 
the moment a person enters the room, whether he is sympathetic or 
abhorrent, whether he brings agitation or peace; he affects the at- 
mosphere about us, making it solemn or trivial, as the case may be. 

The best dialogue is that which charges the atmosphere with this sort 
of tension; the more powerful it is the less dependent does it become 
upon the mechanical details of stage-presentation. 

We ought not too often invoke the name of Shakespeare—in whose 
presence we all become pygmies—but for a moment let us call to mind 
that Shakespeare has given us practically no stage-directions; everything 
he has to say is said in the dialogue; and yet we receive pure visual im- 
pressions of persons and movement; we know that King Lear is tall and 
old, that Falstaff is fat. 

Masterly dialogue resembles the movements of a high-spirited horse: 
there is not a single unnecessary movement, everything tends towards 
a predetermined goal; but at the same time each movement unconsciously 
betrays a richness and variety of vital energy that seems directed to no 
special end; it appears rather like the prodigality of an inexhaustible 
abundance. 

In the best works of Strindberg we find dialogue of this sort, occasion- 
ally in Ibsen, and always in Shakespeare; as fecund and strong in the low 
comedy give-and-take scenes with clowns and fools as in the horror- 
stricken words of Macbeth. 

Measured by this high ideal, the characters in Mr. O’Neill’s plays seem 
to me a little too direct: they utter the precise words demanded of them 
by the logic of the situation; they seem to stand rooted in the situation 
where for the time being they happen to be placed; they are not suf- 
ficiently drenched in the atmosphere of their own individual past. 
Paradoxically, Mr. O’Neill’s characters are not sufficiently fixed in the 
present because they are not sufficiently fixed in the past. Much of 
what they say seems too openly and frankly sincere, and consequently 
lacking in the element of wonder or surprise: for the ultimate sincerity 
that comes from the lips of man is always surprising. Their silence, too, 
does not always convince me; often it falls short of eloquence, and the way 
in which the characters go from one theme to another and return to the 
central theme is lacking in that seemingly inevitable abandon that creates 
vitality. Besides, they are too prodigal with their shouting and cursing, 
and the result is that they leave me a little cold towards the other things 
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they have to say. The habit of repetition, which is given free rein in the 
plot itself as well as in the dialogue, becomes so insistent as to overstep 
the border of the dramatically effective and actually to become a dramatic 
weakness. 

The essence of drama is movement, but that movement must be held 
in check, firmly controlled. 

I shall not venture to decide which is the more important in drama, 
the driving motive-element of action, or the retarding or “static” element; 
at any rate, it is the combination, the interpenetration of the two that 
makes great drama. In Shakespeare’s plays there is not a line that does 
not serve the ultimate end, but when one goes through the text to dis- 
cover this for oneself, one perceives that the relation between means and 
end is by no means evident: the means seem tortuously indirect, often 
diametrically opposed to the end. Nineteen lines out of twenty in a 
comedy or tragedy of Shakespeare are (seemingly) a digression, an inter- 
polative obstruction thrown across the path of the direct rays; retarding 
motives of every sort impede the onward march of events. But it is 
precisely these obstacles that reveal the plasticity, the vitality, of the story 
and characters; it is these that cause the necessary atmosphere about the 
central idea of the work. As a matter of fact, the unity of the play lies in 
these diversified and apparently aimless “digressions.” 

If one goes through Anthony and Cleopatra looking only for the chain 
of physical events, the hard outlines of the plot, and neglects the in- 
describable atmosphere of pomp and circumstance, the spectacle of 
the downfall of pride and the fulfillment of destiny, the contrasting colors 
of Orient and Occident, all of which is made manifest through the 
dialogue, what is left? Nothing more than the confusion and incoherence 
of nine out of every ten motion picture dramas. Or if one considers the 
best pieces of Gerhart Hauptmann merely as samples of superficial 
naturalism, one would find them pedantic and weak in characterization. 
Or again, take the productions of the doctrinaire naturalists: a good 
example is the dramatizations of the Goncourt novels. Thirty years ago 
these played a role of considerable importance, so far as theatrical history 
is concerned; but there is no life in them, nor was there when they were 
first produced; they suffer from lack of fresh air. Hauptmann’s best plays, 
on the other hand, are bathed in it; it unifies and breathes vitality into 
them because it is the breath of life itself, transfused by that secret process 
which makes all great art, be it drama or canvas, giving it richness, variety 
and contrast. This is what the painters call “le rapport des valeurs.” The 
plays of Strindberg are unified in this wise, not because of the bare plot 
on which they are built, but through the medium of an indescribable 
atmosphere that hovers somewhere between the realm of the actual and 
the dream-world. 

The European drama is an old institution, laden with the experience 
of years, but as suspicious and watchful as a venerable though not yet 
impotent human being. 

We know that the dynamic element in drama is a vigorous element, 
eternally striving for ascendancy. But we also know that great drama is 
and always has been—from the time of Aeschylus down to the present— 
an amalgamation of the dynamic and (shall we say?) “static” elements, 
and we are therefore a trifle suspicious of every effort towards the pre- 
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dominance of one element over another. The nineteenth century wit- 
nessed many such efforts, and each time great drama disappeared during 
the process. There is a constant danger that action—whether it masquer- 
ade as thesis-play or play of ideas, problem-play or drama of intrigue, or 
simply as the vehicle of a virtuoso playing with an anecdote—may pre- 
vail over the subtle and difficult but indispensable combination of 
dynamic and “static,” the inseparable oneness of plastic form and action. 

Sardou, the heir of Scribe, created a type of play the ingredients of 
which were entirely dynamic; action took the place of all else, and for 
twenty years Sardou dominated the stages of Europe, while his fol- 
lowers—the Sudermanns, the Bernsteins, the Pineros—have continued 
to dominate it to the admiration of the middle classes of all nations and 
the abomination of the artists! This was the type of play in which the 
personages were never guilty of any “irrational” exhibition of characters: 
they were the fixed units in a sharply outlined plot, manipulated by the 
skilled hand of the playwright; and they passed their lives in rooms 
hermetically sealed against the breath of mortals. 

Sardou coined an expression for his style of play: “Life through 
movement,” which was turned against him by his critics, who retorted: 
“Movement through life.” The critics were all true artists: Zola, Villiers 
de I’Isle-Adam and their followers, among whom was the young Strind- 
berg; but the most influential was Antoine, a man of the theatre. 

But the pendulum swung back, and for the time being, perhaps, the 
European drama has gone too far in the opposite direction. It may be 
that this is the reason why the plays of so powerful a dramatist as Haupt- 
mann are not popular outside Germany; for a large part of the German 
public is ready and able to listen to plays in which the “static” element is 
predominant, dramas in which psychological characterization and lyri- 
cism are of more importance than plot. Possibly this tendency is even 
a little overdeveloped. 

Judged from this point of view, Hauptmann’s plays are the exact 
antithesis of the plays of Eugene O'Neill. Where Mr. O'Neill reveals 
the first burst of his emotions in powerful, clean-cut pictures that seem 
almost like simple ballads in our complex world, Hauptmann applies 
himself to making his characters plastic; he does this by throwing a 
half-light over his men and women and allowing the values to appear 
slowly, to emerge in new and true and wonderful aspects, gradually 
shown through an accumulation of tiny and seemingly unimportant 
incidents of everyday life. As a result, Hauptmann’s plots do not progress 
with directness or force; and at first sight his scenes appear to possess 
neither dynamic nor even truly “static” elements; they seem somewhat 
confused. But what ultimately strengthens these scenes and gives them the 
rhythm of life is a steady and unremitting infusion of the essence of life, 
which is soul. Hauptmann’s method is that of Rembrandt the etcher, 
who works with a fine steel needle. Since Hauptmann continues to work 
in this fashion, he must necessarily give little thought to his audience; 
and indeed he is in actual danger of losing sight of them altogether. 
Meantime, he manages to accumulate so much of the spiritual life of 
his characters that his last acts are filled with an almost explosive force, 
so that there is no need for the introduction of any mechanical tension. 
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Ibsen has done the same sort of thing in the last act of The Wild Duck, 
and Ibsen is the master from whom Hauptmann has learned most. 

In the case of Mr. O’Neill, however, his first acts impress me as being 
the strongest; while the last, I shall not say go to pieces but, undoubtedly, 
are very much weaker than the others. The close of The Hairy Ape, as 
well as that of The Emperor Jones, seems to me to be too direct, too 
simple, too expected; it is a little disappointing to an European with 
his complex background, to see the arrow strike the target toward which 
he has watched it speeding all the while. The last acts of Anna Christie 
and The First Man seem somewhat evasive, undecided. The reason for 
this general weakness is, I think, that the dramatist, unable to make 
his dialogue a complete expression of human motives, is forced at the 
end simply to squeeze it out like a wet sponge. 

I have no intention of giving advice to a man of Mr. O’Neill’s achieve- 
ments; what I have said is not said by way of adverse criticism; it is rather 
the putting together of dramaturgical reflections inspired by a consider- 
ation of his plays. His qualities as a dramatist are already very great, and 
I have no doubt that he will make progress when, in the course of time, 
which is necessary to each man who creates, he shall have acquired better 
control over his materials, and above all over his own considerable talents. 


Translated by Barrett H. CLark 
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